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In the lusty court of Henry IV, 
a young beauty ts caught in a swirl 
of romance and danger... 
‘A pulsing spellbinder!” 





Fearful 
Unmasking 


Gabrielle had escaped France one step 
aheed of her pursuers, sailing at night 
aboard a ship bound for the colony of 
Sable Island in America. Her identity 
and even her sex were a carefully 
guarded secret shared only by the old 
captain and a young cabin boy who was 
her devoted slave. For Gabrielle was the 
only woman on a ship whose crew grew 
more restive and undisciplined with 
every long day at sea. 


But now her masquerade was over. The 
powerful, brutally handsome first mate 
smiled at her trying to cover her naked- 
ness as he stood with what was left of 
her boy’s shirt in his hands. 


Calmly the man told Gabrielle his price 
for keeping her secret—and then, as she 
backed against the bulkhead of her 
cabin, he confidently moved forward to 
claim his prize... . 
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Book One 


FRANCE 


Principal Characters 


HISTORICAL: 

Henrietta d’Entrague: Mistress of Henry the Fourth of 
France. Later known as the Marchioness de Verneuil. 

Marie Touchet: Mother of Henrietta, wife of Francis de 
Balzac, Lord of Entrague. She was once mistress of 
King Charles [X of France. 

Henri Quatre: Henri of Navarre, now Henri IV of France. 

Troilus de Mesgouez: Marquis de la Roche-Helgomarch; 
granted the governing of Newfoundland and Sable 
Island by Henri Quatre. 

The Old Hunchback: Known here as “Uncle Tomas”; was 
attached to the court of Catharine de Medici, wife of 
Henri the second of France. A dealer in potions, poi- 
sons and “the touch”. 

Captain Thomas Chefdostel: Owner and master of the 
Catherine, a 180-ton ship hired by the Marquis de la 
Roche to carry convicts to Sable Island. 


FICTIONAL: 

Gabrielle Danis: Companion-servant to Henrietta d'En- 
trague. 

The Danis Family: Principal tenants on the land at 
Malesherbes, seat of the Governor of Orleans, the Sieur 
d’Entrague. 

Pierre Danis: Gabrielle’s brother. 

Rolande de Boudreau: Son of the Sieur de Robaille and 
childhood friend of Gabrielle and Pierre Danis and of 
Henrietta d’Entrague. 

Gils le Grand: A journeyman printer turned bandit. 

Jacques the Eunuch: A writer owning a bookstore at the 
Bridge of St. Anne in Paris. 





Prologue 


GABRIELLE was hiding when the King came out of Henri- 
etta’s bedroom. 

She had taken off her sabots and, with bare feet drawn 
up under blue woollen skirts, sat in the deep window of 
the landing watching the door. She had been in this 
cramped position for more than an hour, chilled with the 
cold draught that came up the stairwell of the castle, and 
she had missed her breakfast. She didn’t dare take her 
eyes from the doorway in case she missed him. 

Gabrielle Danis was six months younger than her eigh- 
teen-year-old friend Henrietta; this in the year of our Lord 
1598, She was a sturdy girl, country bred but with a fine 
texture to her white skin and blue eyes that were enor- 
mous under black peaked brows. The presence of Henri, 
once King of Navarre and now King of all France, here 
in the castle of Malesherbes, had addled her head with 
excitement. That he had spent the night with Henrietta 
Was a matter of deepest concern. She waited, hands clasp- 
ing her knees, eyes fixed on the door, to glimpse this great 
Lord, so powerful and yet, it had been said, so kind. A 
black smudge ran across her cheek and her hands were 
grubby from helping with the kitchen fires. The kitchens 
were the warmest rooms in this cold stone chateau and 
there, whenever possible, she and Henrietta spent their 
cold-weather days; exchanging secrets, working at lessons 
set by Henrietta’s tutor. 

The door to the bedroom opened at last, quietly; and 
the King stepped out. He was buttoning the last of the 
long line of buttons on his padded velvet jerkin. Gabrielle 
watched him go down the long stone steps, whistling 
through his teeth, bouncing from stone to stone like a lad 
in his teens. She reached for her sabots and waited for 
Henrietta to call her, 





ONE 


Wuen the King had left her, Henrietta jumped out of bed 
and ran across the room to the big wall mirror. Her little 
bare feet made quick marks in the bedside carpet. Then 
she stood on the cold stone floor staring at herself. 

A mottled looking-glass showed eyes slanted brown and 
bright as coals over high cheekbones; set in a small face 
with a pointed chin and a nose too sharp for beauty. The 
young skin was smooth as satin and high breasts rounded 
the almost too thin body. Henrietta ran her fingers through 
her hair, pushing it back the better to see her forehead. 

“He doesn’t love you for your beauty, Henrietta!” 

She swung away from the mirror. “Maman!” 

Marie Touchet, wife of Francis de Balzac, Governor of 
Orleans and Lord of Entragues, was an older version of 
her daughter. She had the same intelligent quick look, the 
same pointed chin now buried in plump flesh. When she 
closed the door and swept toward Henrietta, the perfume 
on her swinging skirts flooded the room. 

“Put some clothes on, child. You'll catch your death of 
cold.” Her yoice was sharp and unpleasantly high pitched. 

Henrietta picked a robe from the floor and flung it 
around her shoulders. 

“Maman! He wants me to go to Paris!” She was shiver- 
ing now but not with cold. “Did you hear, Maman? Paris! 
He wants to take me to Paris!” 

Marie Touchet smiled, bent down and kissed her daugh- 
ter’s cheek. 

“What will Father say?” asked Henrietta. 

“He won't like it. But you'll go, Henrietta.” 

“I want to go!” 

“Child, you will have to be careful. You must be clever, 
more than clever. That’s why he likes you; he’s had 
beauty but he has never had a sharp wit.” 

Henrietta glanced back at the mirror. “But I am beauti- 
ful, Maman, I am. He tells me so. The King says so!” 





my chick, but you must be wiser than the King. 
is easy to find but a witty woman is more rare 
virtuous woman. Come here, Henrietta; we must 
before you see your father.” 

girl down beside her on the tumbled bed. 
first place,” she continued, “you must realize that 
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and finished sharply, “Gabrielle d’Estree is dead. You must 
never Mention her name to the King.” 

“Why not?” 

“Be wise, child. He has never forgotten his Gabrielle.” 

Henrietta’s pink lips pouted. “But he has! Remember, he 
loves me now.” 

“Don’t be stupid, Henrietta.” Marie Touchet shook the 
girl’s thin shoulders. “Never be stupid. If you're stupid 
you are finished. Do you want to see the world?” 

“I want to go to Paris!” 

“Then listen to me. There are thousands of beautiful 
women ready to flatter the King. They are all more 
beautiful than you are. But not one of them has your 
quick tongue; this was why he noticed you. Do not forget 
to be clever. Now get dressed. I will talk to your father.” 

Henrietta let the heavy robe slip off her bare shoulders. 
“Send Gaby to me, Maman.” 

Gabrielle Danis kicked off her sabots at the door and 
tan into Henrietta’s room in her bare feet. She was trem- 
bling with excitement. “Henrietta! What happened! What 
happened, Henrietta?” 

“Sh! Not so loud, Gaby. Don’t let Maman hear you; 
Til have to be ‘my lady’ from now on. Do you hear? I'm 
going to Paris!” 

“To Paris! With him?” 

“To be the mistress of the King. Perhaps his wife!” 
Henrietta looked at the other girl quizzically, her thin lips 
playing with a smile. “Do you think I’m wicked?” 

“T don't know Henri———my Lady;” she said impatiently. 
“Oh, do I have to call you my Lady?” 


morning. I tremble so!” 





TWO 


Henri the fourth, King of Navarre and France, stood at 
the window picking at his long, curved nose. Before him 
stretched the gardens of the Chateau of Malesherbes, 
home of Francis de Balzac, Lord of Entragues and Gov- 
ernor of Orleans. The King’s brown eyes, deep set under 
tangled eyebrows, looked into the November landscape. 
His mind was on other things. 

He thought of the strange events which had brought 
him to this place and at this time. He thought of his sepa- 
rated wife, Marguerite de Valois, sister of the last Kings 
of France. He thought of her kindly for, though Margue- 
rite could be all things to all men, she was her husband's 
true friend. 

He thought of the thirty years of war which had dev- 
astated this beautiful land, leaving it with empty fields and 
ruined villages. Four years ago, by going to Mass in Paris, 
Henri of Navarre had become master of that city and of 
all France. And only this spring he had concluded a treaty 
with the eternal enemy, Spain, which would give France 
time to recover and live again. But he knew that the 
forests standing beside the newly planted village fields 
were still full of a vast army of unemployed; soldiers 
who had come back to find ruined homes; soldiers crippled 
by the sword, or by thirty years of a wild, unsettled life; 
soldiers who had turned to banditry for sustenance and 
redress. There was much work to be done. 

His hand dropped to his side. He turned from the win- 
dow and came back into the room. 

At the desk set against the tapestry-covered wall, a sec- 
retary scratched a painstaking last word on parchment, 
then reachel for the sandbowl. “It is ready for your sig- 
nature, Sire,” he said. 

The King smiled. “An amazing document, Jean?” 

“A strange one, Sire.” 

“If I had only the mother to deal with it would be sim- 
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ple. She'd give her daughter to the devil, if he'd take her 
to Paris. But my Lord of Entragues is not such a fool.” He 
took the paper. “Let us hope the girl will be worth it.” 

“Tf she gives you a son, Sire!” 

The King’s ruff shot up as he shrugged his shoulders. 
found these 


cE 
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gers toying with the brocaded curtains. 

The Governor of Orleans was a square man, more farm- 
er than grand seigneur. His short, grizzled hair was thin 
and wiry and his soft round nose had weathered with wind 
and the good sound wine of the Loire valley. 

He came into the King’s chamber almost diffidently, 
closely followed by his wife. 

Henrietta’s mother was taller than her husband and, 
while he wore the countryman’s costume of Orleans, her 
dress copied Paris fashions, though the sleeves were too 
full to be quite in vogue. Her brown eyes sparked and 
colour was high in the cheekbones that were so like her 
daughter’s. With one jewelled hand she softly but firmly 
propelled the Governor into the room. 

Henri turned from the window. “Francis!” he smiled. 
“Madame!” 

De Balzac bowed, his wife swept the floor with her per- 
fumed skirts. 

“You have been a gracious host, my Lord of En- 
tragues,” continued the King. “I'll never forget the hunt, 
A great boar we got, eh, Monsieur?” He slapped the Gov- 
ernor’s shoulder. “I'm a countryman like yourself; some- 
times the hot air of Paris depresses me beyond endur- 
ance, I envy you, my Governor of Orleans.” 

The little man relaxed visibly and walked to the win- 
dow. “I'm delighted, Sire,” he said. “France is fortunate to 
have a King who understands, for there is no region like 
the valley of the Loire.” 

“You should speak for yourself, Francis,” said his wife. 
“For myself, Sire, I envy you the excitement of the great 
city. Sometimes when I look at our little river I dream of 
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the Seine and I am again in Paris. Ten years since I've 
been there, Sire; tell me, has it changed?” 

“Much has happened to Paris in ten years, not all of it 
good,” replied the King. 

“But the streets, the people, the courtiers going from 
the great caver 

Henri smiled quizzically. “They're still there, Madame, 
but you should see them for yourself. My Lord, you should 
bring your wife to Paris.” 

Francis de Balzac pulled at his grizzled beard. “Some 
day, Sire,” he said. “Some day. But there is much to do at 
Malesherbes; only this morning three cows calved and my 
best hunting bitch bore a litter of eleven pups. I had hoped 
to show them to you before you left.” 

“Eleven! The country air breeds opulence. Even you, 
Madame, in your one offspring have produced richness not 
to be found elsewhere.” 

Marie Touchet once more swept the floor with her 
skirts. 

“I am glad she has pleased you, Sire.” 

“She has delighted me,” said Henri. He glanced at De 
Balzac. The Governor was examining the toe of his mud- 
splattered boot, pulling his beard with desperate fingers. 
Henri’s large brown eyes grew warm with sympathy and 
he grasped the other man’s shoulder. 

“Even a King has a conscience, my friend,” he said 
softly. “He, too, stands before God and to take the 
choicest fruits from a man’s orchard, unless they be of- 
fered to him, would be a scurvy trick.” 

Quick tears came to De Balzac’s eyes. “You are indeed 
@ wise man and a great King. I would that I could be so 


Marie Touchet turned quickly to the King. “He means, 
Sire,” her voice shrill and high, “he means that he is de- 
lighted to know that you have looked on Henrietta with 
favour.” 

“I know what he means, Madame,” said the King. “And 
I respect a father’s love for his child; particularly when he 
has produced the nonpareil.” 

De Balzac looked into the King’s face. “She is young,” 
he said. “Only seventeen. A child.” 

Henri smiled. “She has a long life to live; with, I hope, 
many successes and no regrets.” 
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“She has been country bred. She rides a horse as well as 
I. She even helps at the whelping.” 

Henrietta’s mother looked at her husband with scorn, 
“You would have her live a country bumpkin? Marry one 
of the oafs who live here? Breed ” 

“Only fine blood could be born from that lovely body, 
Madame,” Henri rebuked her. “She should be joined to 
ths best in France.” 

“I had hoped to wed her to Rolande de Boudreau. He is 
an honest lad with the prospect of a good estate,” pleaded 
De Balzac. 

“An uncouth ploughman!” shrilled his wife. “A boor 
who has not once been to Paris; has never once graced a 
salon!” 

The Governor turned to her. “The finest blood in our 
country runs in his veins. Silence woman! Forgive me, 
Sire, sometimes Madame drives me to distraction. She has 
little love for our fields and forests.” 

“I have great love for my child, Sire,” said Marie. “I am 
a mother; and a mother wants the best in life for her 
own flesh and blood.” 

“And if she came to Paris, Madame, in my care, would 
you think it good?” 

“That would be the greatest honour France has to 
offer,” she said sweeping the floor with her skirts. 

Henri turned his soft gaze on the father. With his 
cheeks redder than ever De Balzac answered his silent 


question. 

“It would be a great honour, indeed, my Lord; but an 
honour I would beg you to withhold for at least another 
twelve months. The girl is young,” he shrugged his shoul- 
ders wearily, “and Paris, .. .” 

A servant entered. “The horses are ready, Sire.” 

Henri nodded. “Jean, give me the paper.” 

The secretary brought the freshly written document 
from the table. 

“Francis,” said the King. “I have not been entirely with- 
out thought for the welfare of your child and your own 
peace of mind. Were I a barbarian I would snatch Hen- 
Tietta from Malesherbes and transplant her to the Louvre 
without a question, for she has put a spell on me that no 
other woman in France has cast for two lonely years. But 
I am not a barbarian; my friend. I am a lonely man who 
would borrow your daughter for my good and the welfare 
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of France. As you know, my people are clamouring for an 
heir. I believe your daughter could give me one.” 

The bags under Marie Touchet’s chin trembled as her 
head went up. The Governor's mouth opened incredulous- 


¥ “A legitimate heir?” shrilled Marie Touchet. 

“France must have a dauphin beyond reproach,” the 
King replied. His jewelled hand fingered the edge of the 

and the diamonds flashed in the woman's eyes. 

“Queen of France!” breathed the Governor's wife. 

Her husband’s round face lighted with joy. 

The jewelled hand rose in a restraining gesture. “Hold, 
Madame, of necessity there are restrictions. As you know 
there are many women willing to serve in that role and 
some are politically eligible. But, if you will spare me your 
daughter for six months, and if in that time she is with 
child, and if that child is a boy, then Henrietta will be- 
come Queen of France.” He turned quickly to De Balzac. 
“Remember, Francis, that I must make such stipulations 
for reasons of state and, in making them, I am aware that 
the body of a young girl reared in the healthy atmosphere 
of Malesherbes is a very fountain of fecundity.” 

“Sire, I would hope for your sake and the sake of 
France that it will be so. I had not hoped, my Lord, for 
such consideration.” De Balzac wiped the drop from the 
end of his nose with his sleeve. “Forgive me, if I have 
seemed reticent about putting my child into your care. I 
thought perhaps in later life. . . .” 

“You have nothing to fear, my friend. I have put in 
writing my decision and I entreat you to keep it by you; 
for I shall live to the promise.” Henri put the parchment 
in the Governor’s hand. 

“Let me see! Let me see!” cried Marie Touchet. “What 
noble writing! What a signature! My Lord, I am over- 
whelmed!” 

The King turned to his secretary. “My cloak, Jean. My 
Lord of Entragues, I must leave you now.” 

“But Henrietta!” Marie Touchet fluttered like a hen. 
“We must get ready. At once! It will take but a moment.” 

Henri waved his hand. “No, Madame, do not rush the 
child. If I have convinced you . . .” he turned to De 
Balzac. 

The Governor fell to his knees. He seized the King’s 
hands, “Sire,” he wept, “you have honoured my house and 
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my name. We shall ask God that our daughter serves you 

and France.” 

“Let her follow me then by coach,” said Henri. “In 
two days’ time I shall send an escort to meet her at 


amp To see Paris!” shrilled Marie Touchet. 
“Oh my dear child! I shall travel with her to see that all is 
well.” 

The King turned. “Madame,” he said, “I could not rob 
your husband of all he loves at one time. I entreat you, 
nay, I command you to stay and comfort your husband. 
Do not leave him alone at Malesherbes.” 

Marie Touchet’s lip tightened in anger. “I was thinking, 
Sire, that my daughter might be lonely for the first while 
in Paris, Since I know the city, I thought I might help her 
during the transition.” 

“T am sure your presence would be invaluable, Madame, 
but I would call it a scurvy trick to deprive your husband 
of solace at such a time. I am sure Henrietta has a com- 
panion, some woman, who can accompany her?” 

“I know of none!” snapped Marie Touchet. 

“But there’s Gabrielle!” cried the Governor. “Gabrielle 
Danis; a lovely girl, Sire, the daughter of my best farmer. 
She and Henrietta are inseparable companions.” 

“She is a serving woman, Francis, not a companion.” 

“Nonsense, Marie. Gabrielle is as well reared as any 
girl in Orleans. A charming child.” 

“A mother’s place is at her daughter’s side. Who else 
should chaperone her? A servant?” 

The King laughed outright. “All right, Madame, if your 
husband can spare you I hope soon to see you too in Paris. 
May I thank you now for your hospitality and take my 
leave.” 

In the cobbled courtyard the horses moved impatiently 
and the two girls, watching from a high window, saw the 
King mount his black stallion and canter slowly toward 
the gate. He turned once to wave his hand and Henrietta 
blew a kiss that he could not see. 











THREE 


Tue rye stubble stood yellow in the black earth; only the 
cypress trees had held their leaves against November. 

Gabrielle skirted the muddy field, walking as near the 
tree line as possible, The small path she and her father had 
worn between the home farm and Malesherbes castle had 
been partly washed out by the autumn rains and her 
wooden clogs sometimes slipped on the bare patches. If it 
hadn't been for the wind that whipped her cloak against 
her, she would have run the half mile home. She had done 
it before; once when her baby brother was to be baptized, 
and on her own Saint’s day when she was late for the fam- 
ily feast. 

Home was the grey stone house at the bottom of the 
field. It was as grey as the sky; the stone walls of the 
lower part stood etched against the yellowed hill behind 
it; the attic storey melted into the horizon. It was too tall 
for its dimensions and the narrow windows were black 
slits in the stone. Ten steep steps led to the only door. 

It was a bleak house, without adornment, but it was the 
best peasant dwelling in Malesherbes, a village of daub 
and wattle huts. Gabrielle Danis’ great grandfather had 
built it nearly sixty years before with stone left from the 
addition of a wing to the chateau. To Gabrielle, who had 
spent most of her life at the chfiteau, her home never 
looked cheerless, It was 2 warm, compassionate haven 
into which she hurried for relief from the cold society of 
the Governor’s family. 

In former years, when they were children, Henrietta 
too would run down the path with Gabrielle, eager to sit 
at the Danis’ fire and share the family soup pot. Under the 
apple tree, behind the cowshed, hung a swing, put there 
for the girls by Gabrielle’s older brother, Pierre. And it 
was under that apple tree that Henrietta had often dallied 
with Rolande de Boudreau, while Gabrielle kept watch. 
“She’s probably forgotten all about Rolande,” thought 
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Gabrielle, looking at the tree. “I wonder if he knows 
A dog beside the house saw the girl coming down the 
field. It raced to the pathway, barking, tail wagging, scat- 
tering the hens that had been pecking at the dead earth. 
The house door opened and a white coifed head looked 


“Maman! Maman!” cried Gaby. The wind caught her 
Voice and ed it behind her. She ran the last few yards 
to the house. Even in muddy sabots Gabrielle’s stride was 
long and graceful. Her black, curling hair blew out over 


naturally beautiful gesture. 

“Ma foi!” muttered Madame Danis for the hundredth 
time. “I have indeed a lovely daughter.” 

“Did you know I was coming?” cried Gabrielle, mount- 
ing the stairs. 

“Indeed! There’s a chicken in the pot and Lucille is 
bringing her baby. Come inside quickly, it’s cold as win- 
ter.” 

The house was ill lit by deep narrow windows but a 
cheerful fire burned on the hearth. From the crane swung 
a steaming iron pot. 

“Oh, it smells good!” Gabrielle threw her cloak on a 
bench and went to the cradle that sat to the right of the 
fire. All her life she could remember the cradle in the same 
Place, always occupied by a new baby, 

“Is he asleep?” 

“Yes, thank goodness, I was spinning and the sound 
always puts him off. You can hold him later, Gaby. Sit 
down and warm yourself. Is it cold still at the chateau?” 

“It’s always cold, Maman, except in the kitchens; and 
Henrietta’s mother doesn't let her go to the kitchens now.” 

Madame Danis sniffed. “Milady is growing too full of 
pride. And now to be sending her child to the city! It’s 
wicked!” 

“But he’s the King, Maman!” 3 

“She'd be better wed to that young Sieur de Robaille; 
one of our own people. A wedding in the sight of God.” 

“But the King may marry her; he says so.” 

“And if he doesn’t?” 

“She'll be no worse off than Lucille. You still love Lu- 
cille and you don’t even know who fathered her baby.” 

“I know it was a boy from the district. One of our own. 
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I worry for you too, Gaby, You must be careful, my 
child. Paris is a wicked city, I know. Your Uncle Tomas 
has told me.” 

Gabrielle pulled her skirts high to warm her shins at the 
fire. “Tell me about Uncle Tomas,” she said. 

“T’ve told you a thousand times.” 

“But tell me again. He never grew, did he?” 

“Never from the time of his fourth Saint's day. He 
stayed as he always was. ...” 

“Except for the hump.” 

“Yes, except for the hump on his back. And that was 
his luck. Without the hump there is no doubt Tomas 
would have starved, for he was born in the bad years and 
little there was to sustain any of us. But to be born with a 
hump is to be bom into fortune. That was why the 
mountebanks first took him away. They said he would 
bring them luck. It was winter and we had little food in 
the house so my father let him go with them.” 

“So he went to Paris.” 

“Yes, he went to Paris. And it wasn’t good in Paris.” 

“But the Queen took him.” 

“Until the Queen took him your Uncle Tomas had a 
bad time; a very bad time. If he hadn't the hump he 
Would never have eaten. But he was wise. Oh your Uncle 
Tomas had all the brains of the family. He was sharp as a 
needle. When he found that people wanted to touch his 
hump for luck, he made them pay. They gave him food, 
and even money and jewels, just for the touch. He told us 
about it often when he came home. He'd sit by the fire 
on a stool; his feet could barely touch the floor and his 
head was drawn in between his shoulders in the strangest 
way.” 

Madame Danis’ faded blue eyes stared into the fire as 
she thought about the past. Her calloused hands rubbed 
against the homespun apron. The firelight glowed red on 
her weatherbeaten face. She had Gabrielle’s fine features; 
wrinkles outlined the eyesockets and spread over the 
cheeks 


“I was a baby in the cradle when he went away,” she 
continued, “and I couldn’t ever remember seeing him be- 
fore. I couldn't take my eyes off him. He wore a great big 
Stone on his thumb. It was a ring he said the Queen had 
given him. It used to shine in the light like fire.” She 
paused and sighed heavily. 
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aes me about how the Queen took him,” prompted 
rielle, 

“Well, she wanted luck, poor creature, as they all do, 
Even the great have times as hard to bear as we do, 
though your father will never believe it. And the Queen 
heard of Tomas’ hump and she sent for him. She wanted 
the touch.” 

“Tell me about what it was like when he got to the 
Palace.” 

“Oh, it was a wonderful place!” Madame Danis turned 
to her daughter and clucked her tongue. “To think, Gaby, 
you'll see it yourself!” 

Gabrielle hugged herself in rapture. “I can't believe it, 
Maman! Go on. Tell me about the great doors, the mar. 
ble stairs and the wonderful men in silk and velvet.” 

“And there were women too, dressed in almost nothing 
but jewels!” Madame Danis smiled. “That teminds me, 
Gaby, I've mended your best dress and you can take it for 
holy days; for even in Paris they must have feasts on holy 

ys.” 


“Thank you, Maman, I'll take it, but I won't need too 
many clothes. Henrietta’s mother is making her a whole 
lew wardrobe and she’s going to give me all the wonder- 
ful dresses that now lie in Henrietta’s chest. I'll never be 
able to wear them all.” 

Her mother shook her head in wonder. “How strange 
it seems, my child. All your life you've spent most of the 
time at the chateau and I've grown accustomed to being 
without you, but now it seems you're going to the end of 
the world. May your guardian angel be there to help you.” 
She wiped her nose on her apron, 

“Don't cry, Maman,” said Gabrielle softly. “I'll be all 
right.” 

“Of course I cry. Mothers should never cry when their 
children go where there’s warmth and plenty to eat but 
they always do. I remember the day your father told me 
the Sieur wanted you to live at the chateau to be com- 
pany for his little girl; I was so happy because it meant 
food in plenty for you and I knew the Sieur would look 
after you. But I cried then too. Not that there weren’t 
enough of us at home and a new baby always in the 
cradle. You mustn’t mind your mother’s tears, Gabrielle, 


Now I must get out to milk the cow before your father 
comes in.” 
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whole of Robaille; but Henrietta is to go with the King.” 

The cow swished its tail impatiently. The udder was 
empty. Gabrielle wiped her eyes on her kerchief, picked 
up the jug and went back to the house, 





FOUR 


Ten people crowded on the benches at the trestle table 
to eat Gabrielle's farewell supper. Lucille sat on a three- 
Jegged stool nursing her bastard child and rocking the 
other baby’s cradle with her foot, while Maman cut up 
the rye loaf and the chicken that floated in the soup pot. 

Pierre, stretching his long legs under the table, said, 
“['m riding a horse with the carriage tomorrow. The Sieur 
has asked six of us to ride as far as Estampes with the 
coach. There are bandits in the woods.” 

Lucille looked toward the table. “They're not bandits, 
Pierre,” she said sharply. “They're just people like us; only 
they haven't so much to put in their soup.” 

“Quiet, girl,” cried Papa Danis, “Isn't a man a bandit 
if he slits throats and steals property that belongs to an- 
other?” 

Papa Danis had a short matted grey beard, a bald 
head, and a body gnarled like a tree. His great calloused 
hand dipped bread into the soup pot. 

Madame Danis shook her coifed head at her husband. 
“Have you forgotten the wars, Alphonse?” she snapped. 
“Have you forgotten the neighbours who took to the 
roads? And the hunger?” 

“A Danis never turned bandit,” growled the old man. 

“We've been lucky, Papa,” Pierre cut in. “We've got the 
best land in Malesherbes and a warm house. I think 
Etienne Boyer has gone to the woods.” 

“Can you blame him?” said one of the twins. “Five 
bellies to feed, most of the rye gone to the castle and the 
rest to the salt tax. What else can he do?” 

“It is cold in the woods,” said Lucille sadly. “Who 
would live there if he could have another life? Out in the 
rain and wind, hunted like a beast while we sit at the 
fire.” Her hand caressed the baby at her breast. 

Gabrielle went to the fire. “I'll take the baby, Lucille, 
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either aaleet pte gata gta 

her sister's eyes with compassion. 

She wanted to say “Is that your secret, Lucille? Is his 

father in the woods?” but instead she bent and kissed her 

sister on the forehead. It was an unusual gesture, even 

from Gabrielle, and Lucille looked up at her, astonished. 
“Thank you, Gaby. He’s almost asleep. You sit on the 


Gabrielle, the baby in her arms, turned the stool so that 
she could look into the room. She watched the firelight 
dancing across the polished surface of the old wardrobe. It 
an enormous wardrobe. When they were children Lu- 


wool stored for spinning. The bed too was 
enormous. It was probably the finest bed in Malesherbes, 
with the exception of those in the castle. It had curtains 
of homespun, dyed green with bark from the apple tree; 
and on very cold nights almost the entire family had slept 
together on the great feather mattress; a dowry brought 
from Maman's home in Brittany. 

On the opposite wall was a shelf put up with brackets 
pounded into the stone; and on the shelf were two pottery 
urns with gilded handles; they had never been used in 


country. Under the bracket stood the cider barrel, half 
full of cider squeezed from their own apples. 

Watching her mother take a jug from the table to the 
barrel, she jumped with alarm when Papa’s great hand 
banged on the table top. 

“Hold!” he roared. “We shall drink wine tonight. We'll 
tap the cask in the eaves.” 

Madame Danis looked at Papa with dismay. “But the 
taille,” she cried. “How will we pay the taille?” 

“Can we not have a litre of wine for a family feast? 
When the man comes for the taille we'll give him what's 
left. With a daughter at Court, who’s going to squeeze a 
Danis for his taxes? Go on, woman, broach the wine 
cask.” 

“I'll get it,” cried Pierre joyfully. 

Gabrielle watched him climb the ladder to the loft, 
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“Bring me a hat with a feather,” cried one of the twins. 
“And leather shoes for Jean.” 

“Two pairs,” agreed Gabrielle. “What will I bring you, 
Papa?” 

“Bring back your virtue!” croaked the old man. “One 


smiled at Lucille. “You shouldn’t call a love child a bas- 
tard, Papa,” she said. 

Pierre backed down the ladder, holding the jug with 
both hands. “Out with the cups. We'll drink to the new 
King and his women!” 

Maman clucked. “Have you no respect, my son?” 

“Much!” answered Pierre. “He’s a ‘vert galant’! The last 
King wore skirts and used perfume. At least Henri smells 
like a man!” 

“That he does!” cried Gabrielle wrinkling her nose. 

Pierre nearly dropped his cup. “Did you smell him? 
That close?” 

“You didn’t have to be very close. He passed me on the 
stairs many times. And once he took my chin and I 
thought he would kiss me; but Henrietta’s mother ap- 
peared.” 


“You must mind your place, daughter,” rasped the old 
man. “If you cross Madame you'll be in grievous trouble. 
Even my Lord of Entragues won't be able to help you. 
He jumps when she looks at him.” 

“God will protect her, Alphonse. We will make a no- 
vena when she is gone. All of us. But you must pray too, 
Gabrielle,” nodded her mother. 

“Yes Maman. Oh! I'll go to mass in Notre Dame; can 
anyone pray in those great churches? Is it the same God 
that lives in our church at Malesherbes? Oh, suddenly I’m 
so excited!" She jumped from the stool. 

“Don’t drop the baby!” cried Lucille. “We'll put him in 
the cradle, The two can sleep together.” 
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“And you, Gaby,” said Maman, “you should be thinking 
of sleep. The dawn comes early.” 

Pierre, tall, lean with overdeveloped shoulders, threw an 
arm around his sister. “I'll ride you to the castle on Blan- 
chette, Gaby; we'll leave together.” 

Blanchette was the one horse who lived in the stable. 

“Good,” said Gaby. “I'm glad you're coming, Pi 
even part of the way.” 

“You're not going on Blanchette,” roared Papa. 

“And how else do I ride with the coach?” asked Pierre. 

“Nom de Dieu! Can the Governor not give you a horse 
from his own stable? How am I to plough the south field 
if you take Blanchette?” 

“The twins can pull the plough.” 

“And if they pull the plough who cuts the wood in the 
forest? Nom de Dieu! When we lose Blanchette for a day 
we lose our right hand.” 

“But the Sieur said to bring the horse.” Pierre shrugged 
his broad shoulders. “What shall I do?” 

“Take the horse,” growled Papa. “Sang de Dieu! If the 
Sieur tweaks a finger we must give him our heart's blood. 
Is it not enough that he takes my daughter into sin and 
damnation? Must he drag my horse away into the bar- 
gain?” 

Maman put her hand on his sleeve. “Be calm, Alphonse. 
Lucille and I will pull the plough tomorrow. We did it 
before we got Blanchette; we can do it again.” 

Gabrielle's eyes filled with tears. Tonight she was seeing 
clearly, it seemed for the first time, the swollen joints in 
her mother’s hands, her father’s crooked back, his usual 
gruffness now toned with despair. 

Lucille and the twins piled straw by the fire, and 
Maman brought homespun from the wardrobe to cover 
the beds. 

“Maman,” said Gabrielle, “I know Uncle Tomas had a 
hump and that helped him but surely God has given me 
some talent that I can turn into success in Paris.” 

“He has, my daughter. He has given you big eyes and a 
figure as nice as the one I wore in my youth. But remem- 
ber, child, beauty must be handled with care.” Maman 
patted Gaby’s shoulder. “Don’t worry; if you find a man 
in Paris as good as your father you'll do well. Say your 
prayers and you may meet him, even in the King’s Court.” 


: 
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Pierre. She turned to watch the 
house until the last possible moment. Lucille and her 
mother leaned against it, Lucille wrapped in a great shawl, 
Maman with a jug in her hand, for it was time to milk the 
cow. They both waved again. 

“Au revoir,” called Gabrielle, though she knew they 
could never hear her at this distance. 

She could see the twins getting out axes for wood chop- 
ping and Jean had piled wood by the outdoor oven, for 
bread must be baked today; they had eaten the last loaf 
for breakfast. 


towers of the chfteau. 

They set out for Paris in the Governor's best coach. It 
was the one he reserved for visits of provincial impor- 
tance. It was heavy, ornate, and required strong horses; 
but the interior was upholstered in plum-coloured silk but- 
toned over feathers, so that occupants were protected 
from much of the jolting. With clean straw on the floor 
and shutters to the windows, it was reasonably warm. But 
this morning the windows remained open for Francis de 
Balzac rode inside the coach and wanted to keep an eye 
on the road and his outriders. 
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De Balzac had his wife beside him and Henrietta and 
Gabrielle were on the opposite seat. Madame’s skirts were 
so voluminous that her husband was squeezed into a cor- 
ner. His feathered hat was too bulky for this small space 
so he held it listlessly in his hand. He was sleepy, though 
the three tots of brandy swallowed before setting out had 
brought some sparkle to his eyes. 

Four grey horses, the best in the stables, pulled the 
coach and a man in the Governor's livery drove them. He 
had trouble for the road from the chiteau to the main 
highway was nothing but two narrow ruts pitted with 
holes and chucked with stone. Ahead and behind the 
coach went men on horseback. Several, like Pierre, were 
tenant farmers from the estate, but only Pierre rode his 
own horse. Blanchette, the property of the richest farmer 
in Malesherbes, was the only privately owned horse on the 
estate, with the exception of those in the Sieur’s stables. 

On the back and top of the coach were strapped bags 
and boxes filled with the women’s clothing. Gabrielle’s 
modest chest was there too. 

For travelling she wore a great cloak Henrietta had 
given her, and under it a blue woollen skirt, blouse and 
striped kerchief. Her black hair, falling beneath her white, 
starched cap, curled in the damp air. Francis de Balzac, 
who had once possessed a discriminating eye for women, 
glanced at the girl and, probably for the first time, noticed 
that she was beautiful. He looked from Gabrielle to his 
own daughter and sucked at his teeth. 

“Nom de Dieu! Why had the King made this choice? 
Every man to his taste!” 

He thought the words, glancing at his wife, hoping that 
she too was not busy with comparisons. She had made 
enough trouble about bringing the little Danis girl. 

The right wheels fell into a pothole, flinging the Gov- 
ernor’s wife almost on top of him. “Mon Dieu!” she 
screamed. “Why do you not have this road fixed? What 
are the men doing!” 

De Balzac rescued his hat and put his head through the 
window. “Ho there! Drive with more care. Do you want 
to finish us off?” 

“If I didn’t want to arrive in Paris with clean feet I'd 
get out and walk!” cried Henrietta. She kicked the straw 
aside to look again at her new shoes; they were of soft 
leather, dyed red, ornamented with bows. 
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“They're so pretty,” said Gabrielle, “How beautiful they 
are on your little feet, Henrietta,” 

“When will you learn not to call her Henrietta?” 
shrilled Marie Touchet. 

Gabrielle blushed. “I'm sorry, My Lady; it sometimes 

out.” 

“La, la, Maman——tet it go,” said Henrietta. “When 
we are in Paris Gaby will remember.” 

“She should remember now, If your father hadn't 
brought you up with servants this would not happen.” 

Henrietta pressed Gabrielle's fingers, under cover of her 
skirts. Gaby squeezed back, gratefully. 

“Will we eat at Estampes, Papa?” asked Henrietta. 

“T've ordered dinner at the inn.” 

“And the King’s men will meet us there,” added Marie 
Touchet. “How wonderful to be going to Paris!” 

“If we ever get there,” gasped Henrietta, as the un- 
wieldy carriage lurched out of another mud hole. 

“Have you asked about the bridge at the Essonne?” 
asked her mother, “Have you, Francis?” 

“The bridge is all right, Marie,” replied the Governor 
testily. “The King rode over it only three days ago and 
T’'ve sent men to Estampes since then.” 

“TU warrant it’s washed out!" snapped his wife. 

The bridge was not washed out but the approach was so 
wet that the four horses failed to pull the heavy carriage 
on to it. The driver cracked his whip over their straining 
backs but the wheels only slipped deeper into the mud. 

“We'll have to get out,” said De Balzac. “We'll walk 
across the bridge.” : 

“My shoes!” cried Henrietta. 

Marie Touchet glared at her husband. “I knew this 
would happen. Take off your shoes, child. You can wash 
the mud from your feet.” 

Gabrielle and Henrietta removed their shoes, pulled up 
their skirts and jumped down from the coach. 

“Feels good,” said Henrietta twiddling her toes in the 
wet grass, “Come on, Gaby, race!” 

Marie Touchet climbed laboriously out of the carriage, 
while her husband splashed through the ruts to talk to the 
horsemen in the rear. Three of the bodyguard rode across 
the bridge and stood waiting on the opposite side of the 
Tiver. With skirts high around bare legs, the girls ran over 
the slippery planks. The driver cracked his whip; the car- 





and rumbled, rolled up the incline and clat- 
after them. On the far side of the river the driver 
pulled the reins and the clumsy coach creaked to a halt, 
its wheels back in the ruts of the road, the horses sweating 
from the effort. 
Marie and her husband, following, were halfway across 
the bridge when a shot rang out; the sharp clear sound of 
a pistol. It brought instant chaos. 





to Gabrielle that she could see the colour of his eyes. They 
stared straight at her; dark brown, deep set, looking 
strange under hair as light and golden as ripe wheat. In a 
second of time the man’s entire face was etched in her 
memory; unshaven, his beard short and tawny, cheeks 
stretched to a concave line between eyesocket and jaw- 
bone; a squared jaw; a mouth too young and piteous to 
belong to the ruthless eyes; the eyes that burned into Ga- 
brielle with a force that became a scream in her mind. For 
the man and girl time stopped. Then the sound of horses 
galloping over the bridge broke the tension between them. 
His eyes dropped; she breathed again. The outriders, pistols 
out, charged into the trees. The little force of ragged 
men melted back into the forest. 

“After them! After them!” screamed De Balzac raging 
over the bridge. 

Four of the horsemen followed the bandits. Gabrielle 
could see that one was Pierre, mounted on Blanchette. 
Another shot, deep in the forest, sent the carriage horses 
plunging again. Mud flew, the coachmen cursed, and over 
it all could be heard the voice of Marie Touchet scream- 


“Murder! Murder! We will be murdered!” 
Henrietta’s mother had collapsed on the bridge in a 
mound of embroidered skirts; one fat leg streaked with 
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dirt came from under the i clinging 
to Gaby, began to giggle. “Doesn't she look dreadful, 
Gaby? Oh, isn't she dreadful?” 

The girls clung together 


Henrietta wiped her muddy face with straw from the 
floor, thrust them back into her little red shoes and 
wriggled into the cushions beside Gabrielle. “Why, you're 
shivering, Gaby,” she said quickly. “You're shivering!” 

Then Gabrielle realized that she was trembling like a 
leaf. Was it reaction from fear? Or was she shaking at the 
thought of Etienne Boyer and the great golden man hang- 
ing from the tower of Malesherbes! 





SIX 


AT ten o'clock the carriage clattered through the great gate 
of Estampes. Ten o’clock was the usual dinner hour for a 
gentleman of the country and the governor, hungry and 
tired, ordered his coachman to drive directly to the inn 
where the dinner waited them. 

For the past hour Gabrielle had watched the changing 
landscape with growing excitement. The main road, paved 
with blocks of freestone, was a constant source of wonder. 
Carts loaded with produce rattled along it, bound for the 
Paris market. Twice they were stopped while a shepherd 
and cattleman drove stock in front of them. Sometimes a 
mounted man cantered by, horse buckles gleaming, his 
cloak blowing in the wind, sword in the scabbard at his 
side. 


Great pine forests on the sides of the road were pierced 
by towers of castles or peaks of distant spires. Once they 
passed a gallows with a body swinging in awkward circles. 

“That's what we do to ’em,” muttered De Balzac. “Food 
for the crows.” 

Gabrielle had never seen a town the size of Estampes, 
nor had she seen one protected by a wall as this was. 
Henrietta was just as filled with wonder. Even Marie Tou- 
chet drank in the sounds and sights greedily. 

“How good it is to be with people again!” she kept 
repeating. “How could I have endured Malesherbes?” 

De Balzac, in his corner, shut his eyes, sucked at his 
teeth and dreamed of food. 

The four horses pulled the carriage into the inn yard. 
Madame de Balzac looked around and sighed with relief. 

“Thank God we are here first,” she exclaimed. “There's 
not another carriage; the King’s coach hasn't arrived. 
Henrietta, we'll have time to wash off this filth and dress 
before they come.” 

De Balzac opened his eyes. “Not before dinner, we'll 
eat now.” 
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“We'll dress first,” said Marie Touchet firmly. 

She came down from the carriage with a bounce and 
began flinging orders, This box was to be taken to their 
Private rooms; that one left for the King’s coach. The inn- 
keeper and his servants fluttered around her. De Balzac, 
grumbling, called for a glass of wine and retired to a 
bench by the fire to sup the wine and smell the vapour 
from the soup pot. 

“You'll help us dress, Gabrielle,” commanded Henri- 
etta’s mother. “And then you may eat downstairs.” 

“Oh Maman, can’t Gaby eat with us?” 

“Of course not. We've had enough of this cosseting. 
Now hurry, child, we must be ready.” 

The outriders were eating soup at a long table before 
the fire when Gaby returned. 

“Your brother is in the yard; he’s just come in.” 

Gabrielle walked into the inn yard to find Pierre on a 
bench against the stone wall. He slumped down on it, feet 
out, head back, eyes closed. He looked exhausted. Gabrielle 
sat beside him. 

, "t you gaing to eat, Pierre?” 

He opened his eyes. “Hello, Gaby.” 

“Are you so tired?” 

He rubbed his hand over his face. “Not so tired,” he 
said, “just weary of what we had to do. One dead and 
another off in the woods with a bullet in him.” 

Gabrielle shuddered. “One dead?” she whispered. Who 
was it? Not...” 

Pierre looked at her quickly. “Not who? Did you see 
them? If you saw anyone you know, you must never tell.” 

“T know.” 

“Not even Henrietta.” Pierre's voice was sharp. 

“She told her father she’d seen Boyer.” 

“Oh the little fool!” cried Pierre. “And I think he was 
wounded. He can’t have gone far. But none of us will take 
him.” 

“Who died?” asked Gabrielle; there was fear in her 
voice. 

Pierre crossed himself quickly. “God rest him. It was 
Robert Piquet!” 

Gabrielle went rigid with shock. “Robert!” He was the 
gayest young man in the countryside. She had not seen 
him since the feast of St. Anne but then he had been so 
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of life. This was unbelievable. “Why, Robert? What 
was he doing in the woods?” 

Pierre looked across the yard; his lip began to tremble 
and with an effort he held it still. Then he said, “He was 
trying to make a home for Lucille and the baby.” 

“For Lucille?” 

“He was her lover.” 

“Christ be merciful!” 

“He told me before he died. He asked me to tell 
Lucille.” 

“Poor Pierre.” Gabrielle took her brother’s hand, 

“It wasn't my bullet that killed him, Gaby. I shot in 
the air, always. That death bullet was a mistake. We 
didn’t ask who did it, we don't want to know.” 

Gabrielle said faintly, “Perhaps Lucille will be glad to 
hear he is out of it. It must be a dreadful life in the 
woods, He looked so desperate!” 

“Robert? Did you see him?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. “No, it was a big man. The 
one with yellow hair.” 

“They are desperate when they take to the woods. For 
Nine-tenths of them it’s the galleys or the gallows.” 

“What could Robert hope to do?” 

Pierre smiled bitterly. “He had almost done what he 
intended. This was his last raid. He could have married 
Lucille and made a home for them if he had lived.” Pierre 
put his hand in his pocket. “I've something he gave me for 
Lucille and the child. He swore it would keep them in 
comfort but I know little about things like this.” 

Pierre put his closed hand on Gabrielle's lap, then 
opened it quickly. In the palm lay a jewel like a gout of 
blood, A thin gold chain curved around it. He covered it 
again with his fingers. 

Gabrielle gasped. “Mon Dieu!” 

Pierre put the stone back in his pocket. “We must never 
let anyone see it. It’s stolen, of course.” 

Gabrielle pulled her cloak around her to stop the 
shivering that had begun again. “You could be hanged 
for having it, Pierre.” 

“T know. But what shall I do with it?” 

“It’s red; like blood.” 

The boy nodded grimly. “Robert bought it with his 
blood. What do I do with it, Gaby? Such a stone is 
worth less than a pebble to us in Malesherbes,” 
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“What would Robert have done with it?” 

“He said he could sell it in Paris.” 

“Paris!” Gabrielle caught Pierre’s sleeve in her fingers. 

“That's why I showed it to you, Gaby. I can do nothing 
with it in Malesherbes, If it were my own I'd throw it in 
the ditch. On the farm it’s useless.” 

A servant came out of the inn door to empty a slop 
bucket over the cobbles. Three geese ran clacking from 
the stable door. Gabrielle watched them blankly. 

“Tt’s death if you're found with it,” she said. 

“I know.” 


“Give it to me, Pierre.” 

“Are you sure, Gaby?” 

She nodded. “I’m sure.” Her face looked suddenly 
older than her seventeen years. “I'll sell it some way. I'll 
get the money back to you.” 

“You remember, it was stolen.” 

“It may have been taken but Robert bought it with his 
life. It belonged to him. I'll sell it for the baby.” 

Pierre flung an arm around his sister. “You're a good 
girl, Gaby,” he said. 

The geese raised another clamour as a horseman rode 
into the stable yard. He was wrapped in a mud-splattered 
cloak; his horse was creamy with sweat. 

Pierre jumped from the bench. “Rolande!” 

Rolande de Boudreau was the same age as Pierre, 
nineteen, with a first soft beard curling around his chin. 
He leaped from his horse; “So it’s true!” he cried. “Gaby, 
is she here?” 

Gabrielle made a useless gesture with her hands. “No- 
body told you?” 

“I only heard today; Henrietta is going with the King?” 

Gabrielle began to cry. 

Pierre said “She's waiting upstairs for the King’s coach.” 

The young man turned to the inn door. 

“No,” cried Gabrielle, “you must not go up. You can’t. 
She wants to go, Rolande.” 

He looked at her; he seemed dazed. “You mean it?” he 
asked, 

Gabrielle put her hands to her face. “Why didn’t we 
tell you? Why didn’t someone tell you?” 

Pierre walked across to take Rolande’s horse to the 
water trough at the end of the yard. Rolande dropped on 
to the bench beside Gabrielle. Plucking at the silken beard 
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on his chin, he looked at her curiously. Gaby wiped her 
with the back of her hand. 

“You're sure she wants to go?” asked Rolande. “It isn’t 
that bitch of a mother?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. “Don’t blame her, Rolande. 
He’s the King!” 

“I know.” He looked at his muddy leather boots then 
back at Gabrielle. “You are going with her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Look after her, Gaby. Make sure she doesn't get into 
dreadful harm. It’s a wicked city. The King could throw 
her aside tomorrow.” He paused and then said flatly. “You 
think she likes him?” 

Gabrielle was silent for a moment, then she shrugged 
her shoulders. “It’s different. He means a new life. It’s 
exciting. She can forget everything else for a while.” 

Rolande thought quietly, then he touched Gabrielle's 
hand. “Gaby,” he said. “Sometimes I forget that I too am 
a Grand Seigneur. I have a place at Court. I shall go to 
Paris. Until I get there, protect her for me.” 

He got up from the bench and walked into the inn. 
Gabrielle sat, waiting for her brother to come back. 

Before Pierre had watered his friend’s mount, the car- 
riage of the King rolled into the stable yard. It was grace- 
ful, light, covered with gilt paint, upholstered in crim- 
son velvet and topped by a royal crown. With it rode the 
King’s men in scarlet and gold uniforms, swords brilliant, 
horse trappings shining in the cold light. And out of the 
carriage door stepped such a gallant that Gabrielle for- 
got her grief in amazement. 

His breeches were of brocade, the deep purple of ripe 
plums, tied at the knees with green silk ribbons, His 
doublet was yellow satin, the undersleeves slashed and 
lined with purple. He wore the biggest ruff Gabrielle had 
ever seen, above a crimson velvet cloak. A sword swung 
at his side and on his head was a soft felt hat pinned 
back with ostrich feathers. As he leaped from the coach to 
the cobbles Gabrielle caught the glint of jewelled buttons. 

“Ma foi!” she thought. “He’s grander than the King!” 

Nonchalantly the newcomer stood, surveying the yard; 
the servants rushed from the inn door, the innkeeper him- 
self panting with excitement, bent double in greeting. 

The King’s man slapped an embroidered glove against 
his thigh, “I have come for The Lady Henrietta D’Entra- 
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gues,” he said. “Has she arrived?” His voice was high and 
effeminate and Gabrielle thought his accent the most 
affected she had ever heard. 

Getting up from the bench she slipped along the stable 
wall to the horse trough where Pierre was standing, his 


still mudstained, strolled out of 

the inn. He looked insolently at the King’s man and said 

hear, “Ho! If this were the King 

eel the touch of jealousy.” 

He walked to the horse trough and took the reins from 
Pierre's hand. 

The man from Paris turned on his heel and gestured to 
a man-at-arms. “Take him!” he said. “Were he of rank, 
Id twist him on my sword.” 

“Stop!” cried Rolande. “I am Rolande de Boudreau and 
at your service, in Paris, before the year’s end.” He 
touched his sword hilt, bowed. “Let us not spoil Mademoi- 
selle’s last memory of country life. Paris is a better place 
for brawls.” He leaped into the saddle and, without an- 
other word, turned the horse and cantered through the 
gateway. 

Pierre pinched Gabrielle’s arm. “Don’t worry, Gaby,” 
he laughed softly, “Rolande can turn that pipsqueak into 
sausage meat with one finger. Dieu! Look what comes 
now!” 

It was Madame d’Entragues bursting through the 
door. Her skirts, held out with a farthingale, were so wide 
at the bottom and her shoulder puffs so massive that, had 
Henrietta not been there to help, her mother would never 
have come through the doorway. 

Her overdress was of rich brocade, slashed at the front 
to show embroidered petticoats; the neckline so low that 
her great breasts bulged grotesquely. She wore her hair 
powdered and wired high in a style that had been popular 
ten years before. There was rouge on her cheeks and 
jewels flashed from her hands. 

Henrietta followed, so overpowered by her mother that 
for a moment Gabrielle failed to notice how attractive 
she was in her new gown. Green silk flattered her little 
breasts, hugged her neat waist, and fell in a wide swirl 
to the embroidered hemline. She picked up her skirts and 
the pretty red shoes twinkled on to the cobbles. 
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Gabrielle tied the blood-red stone into the corner of 

her kerchief. Her fingers trembled. She tucked the little 
between her breasts. “Don’t worry,” she 

*[ll send you the money.” Then she ran to the luggage 

piled in the inn yard. 


‘ 


SEVEN 


THE city wakened Gabrielle again. From her truckle bed 
placed in the little closet next to Henrietta’s bedroom, she 
saw sunlight slitting the drawn curtains, drawing lustre 
from the gold thread embroidered into the heavy curtains 
enclosing Henrietta’s bed. 

She listened to the sounds that had roused her every 
morning for months. They were alien sounds, persistent 
and raucous, penetrating the enclosed garden and the very 
walls of this great house. Street vendors screamed their 
wares, horse carts clattered up and down the Rue St. 
Honoré; carpenters and stonemasons pounded on the new 
Pont Neuf. These were incidental music to a new dramatic 
life and they roused Gabrielle in the morning as the sweet 
songs of country birds had never done. Each morning she 
wakened early and was at once acutely alive and aware. 
Paris was more exciting than she had imagined in her 
wildest dreams. 

Henri the Fourth, obsessed with his little brown bird 
(as he called Henrietta) had installed her in a sumptuous 
residence on the Rue St. Honoré, not too far from his 
own palace of the Louvre. She was now the Marchioness 
of Verneuil and even Gabrielle had learned to call her 
“My Lady”. 

During their first weeks in Paris the two girls had 
played together like children; shopping with Henrietta’s 
unlimited credit, giggling like country bumpkins at the an- 
tics of jugglers and mountebanks in the streets, gazing in- 
credulously at the strange jewels and gewgaws of the shops 
in the Isle du Palais. 

Enchanted by Henrietta’s naiveté, the King had allowed 
her to run like a schoolgirl through the city; but gradually 
he wearied of the child and demanded the woman. 

Henrietta had now taken her place in the Court. She 
played tennis, walked in the gardens, gamed at the tables, 
supped and dined at the Louvre, drove in her own car- 
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was thinner, the nose sharper, but her eyes were still 
young and bright. 

“Good morning,” said Gabrielle. “Did you sleep well? 
Is your head better?” 

Henrietta looked up into Gaby’s smiling face, She put 
one thin hand to her tousled brown hair. “Dieu, Gaby, 
how do you stay so beautiful? Quick! Bring me the 
looking-glass.” 

While Henrietta examined herself critically in the hand 
mirror, Gabrielle prepared the room for the morning call- 
ers. 


All important Parisiennes held a levée and Henrietta 
as the King’s favourite was besieged by courtiers. Already 
the girls could hear them in the anteroom, jockeying for 
first position when the door opened. There were 20,000 
people living at Henri’s Court; only 3,000 of them had 
paid jobs, the rest scrambled for favours; and if one could 
persuade the King’s mistress to put a word in his ear, it 
was a favour indeed. 

“Tell me if you see a new face,” said Henrietta. 

Through a peephole in the door Gabrielle surveyed the 
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anteroom. It was a dazzling view, one she never ti 
watching. The visitors stood in little groups, gossiping 
liciously, moving as occasion permitted closer to 
bedroom door. Some had risen with the dawn to get 
position. They wore fortunes on their backs, spending 
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“Aren’t they beautiful!” cried Gaby. “Oh, do come and 
see!” 

“Til see them soon enough,” said Henrietta. “Is there 
anybody new?” 

“Oh ... dozens, .. .” 

“The King is away so they come to me,” Henrietta 
smiled, “Is the Sieur de la Roche among them?” 

“Which is he?” 

“A square man with a greying beard. You've seen him 
at the King’s levées, His clothes are plain but he wears 
garnet buttons.” 

“Oh yes, he’s here, nearest the door. Shall I let him 
in?” 

“He wants Henri to give him money; always money.” 

“Perhaps he needs it.” 

“It's not for himself. He’s our new governor of a wild 
country where they grow furs and savages. I've half a 
mind to help him. At least he doesn’t want to spend the 
money on his own back and belly. And he tells wonderful 
‘stories of this new world. I'll talk to him first, Gaby, and 
then the rest can come in.” 

“And what will you eat?” 

“Oh darling, do be kind and buy me some oublies. Have 
melon and a drink sent up from the kitchens now and 
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then go out to the pastrycooks and get oublies. I crave 
them. It's because I'm pregnant. Women are always funny 


“You'd have asked for salt pork and cider. That’s what 
Lucille craved when she was having her baby.” 
Gabrielle propped the pillows behind Henrietta’s back, 


vaste needed no padding. He kissed Henrietta on both 
eeks, 

“Good morning, my Lord Governor,” she laughed at 
him. “What brings you to my bedside? A whisper in one 
ear is worth two in another?” 

“You wrong me, Madame; it is true that if the King 
were not at Fontainebleau I should probably be at his 
rouaille but not as a supplicant; only in thanksgiving. 
Since he is out of town, where better can I sing my 
gratitude than in your lovely ear?” 

“Gratitude, Monsieur?” 

“Gratitude. The King has listened to me. Before the 
week is out my ships sail filled with colonists for the Isle 
de Bourbon.” 
ly Isle de Bourbon? Where is your island of Bour- 

ed 

“Have you not heard? The island sailors call Sable I 
have re-named Bourbon. It is about to become the bright- 
est jewel in the crown of France. What better name could 
I give it than that of my Lord the King?” 

Henrietta clapped her little brown hands with glee. “Oh, 
I am glad, Monsieur. I’m glad you've succeeded. Now 
we'll see all the wonderful furs you talk about; the sable, 
the mink and the leopard!” 

“And the pearls. Do not forget the pearls! Have I not 
told you it was reported that a portugall, a fisherman, 
found one pearl worth three hundred ducats on my island? 


| 
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quickly and with working men and women; so his Majesty 
has given me Carte blanche to enter the prisons of 
and take what I need.” 


mort, aux galeres, ou au abissement perpétuel,” she read. 
“Mon Dieu! Your colony will lack nothing but a priest, a 
confessor.” 

“I am told I can even find him in the prison yard. I 
go to choose the population now, the population of Bour- 
bon. I shall choose the strongest men, galley slaves will do 
good work; and the women must be fair enough to make 
@ man want to breed.” 

Henrietta looked at him sharply. Her thin lips smiled. 
“You must feel like God himself, Monsieur, making a new 
world.” 

“God or the Devil!” laughed the Marquis, as he bent to 
kiss her painted cheek. 





EIGHT 


In the little closet adjoining Henrietta’s bedroom, Gabrielle 
dressed quickly, anxious to get into the Paris streets. Her 
robe of grey wool, clasped at the waist, swung open to 
show a gaily coloured petticoat and, on her feet, she wore 
the little red shoes that had once been Henrietta’s pride 
and joy. Reaching into her chest for ribbon to tie in her 
hair, she felt first for the kerchief in which the blood- 
red stone was tied. Every morning Gabrielle made sure 
the jewel was safe. Though she had lived in Paris for 
months, there still seemed no opportunity for disposing of 
it; let alone sending the proceeds back to Malesherbes. 
The stone was in its place, hard and secure between her 
best skirt and the flowered petticoat. She tied the ribbon 
in her hair and ran quickly through the house and the 
enclosed courtyard. 

A sleepy doorman, dressed in Henrietta’s blue livery, 
opened the great oaken door for Gabrielle and she stepped 
over the lintel into the incredible smells, sights and sounds 
of the city. 

The Rue St. Honoré was the widest street in sixteenth- 
century Paris; but even here the crowds jostled elbow to 
elbow. Provision carts clattered through the streets crowd- 
ing horsemen and stragglers off the cobbles. Outside Hen- 
Tietta’s door sat a blind beggar. He leaned against the 
wall, his legs stretched in front of him, blocking the traf- 
fic. He had taken up residence in her doorway the day 
after Henrietta moved in. As Gabrielle left the house, he 
whined up at her, begging for the two or three deniers 
she always put in his hand. 

A denier was a very small coin; it took twelve of them 
to make a single sou; but Gaby, honest and country bred, 
always accounted for these alms when she checked 
through her shopping bills. 

Henrietta, with the purse of Paris in her pocket, would 
laugh at Gaby’s pennypinching habits. “Ma foi, Gaby! Give 
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long skirts swept across the outstretched legs 
ggar. His white eyeballs rolled upward and the _ 
whined again “Pity! Pity!” One nun bent with a 
and blessed him with the sign of the cross 


o best made the little wafers called 
his shop in the Isle du Palais, a distance 

have covered only by coach or sedan 
Gabrielle walked it joyfully. There was so much 
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, warming the grey stone of the great 
palace of the Louvre. Gabrielle could see 
ing newly set on the wall of the Palace. Henri of 
Navatre was renovating Paris. He had begun to build a 
new wing on his palace and, before long, the narrow lit- 
tle streets that separated it from his parish church of St. 
Germaine d’Auxelois would be torn down to make way 
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She turned off the Rue St. Honoré to make her way to 
the river. The little streets between were narrow and lined 
with overhanging wattle and plaster houses that shut out 
the sun. Children and beggars sat on the doorsteps. Shoe- 
makers, carpenters and hawkers filled the streets, and 
housewives bawled at each other through opened windows. 
A thin-ribbed dog lying in the gutter wagged a spray of 
mud over Gabrielle as she passed and the smells of un- 
washed, closely packed Parisians and their littered garbage 
hung everywhere. 

The odour grew worse as she approached the river. 
Near the new bridge, the Pont Neuf, idle crowds squatted 
to watch workmen swarming over the unfinished structure. 
It was to be a wonderful affair with twelve stone arches, 
a carriageway and a passage for travellers to walk ten 
abreast. For twenty-one years they had been building the 
bridge; now that the new King Henri had put zest in their 
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work the men had nearly finished it. Gaby stopped to 
Jook again at the frieze surrounding the water house at 
the foot of the bridge. It showed the Saviour and the 
woman of Samaria pouring water from a bucket. Above 
the frieze was a rare dial with chimes; but the chimes 
were not yet installed. 

“Make way! Make way!” A man with a stick beat a 
path through the crowd. Four sweating horses d 
the grey stone hewn from Mont Martyre up the muddy 
slope leading to the bridge. 

Gaby jumped out of the way and ran down the quai 
toward the old bridge, the Pont au Change. She always 
hurried through this stretch of river bank for this was 
the Quai des Megisserie, where the butchers of Paris 
brought their hides and the tanners softened them with 
brews that made the open river smell worse than the nar- 
row covered streets. All along the shore hides lay drying 
in the sun. Tied to a wooden wharf was a barge half 
loaded with bales of unfinished leather. 

Carriages and sedan chairs moved over the Pont au 
Change. Beggars sat on the roadway and children hung 
over the bridge, spitting down to hit the river boats swing- 
ing in the current of the Seine. 

On the main shore the tall square tower of St. James’ 
church in Butchers’ Row soared above the hovels, and 
before her Gaby could see the amazing spires of the 
Church of Our Lady. She and Henrietta had visited Notre 
Dame when they first came to Paris. Like children they 
ran through the naves, counting the 120 pillars, looking 
up 100 feet to the top of the chapel. Three hundred and 
eighty-nine steps led to the Great Tower and they climbed 
them all to look down from the top at the amazing city. 
From Notre Dame’s tower if made a crazy pattern. Grey 
stone churches and palaces, with timbered and wattled 
little houses crowded into narrow streets between them. 
On the island itself the courtyards of the elegant man- 
sions were islands in the maze of galleries, markets and 
shops, St. Chapelle, the little church in which it was said 
there reposed the real crown of thorns, made a grey pool, 
the court beside it alive with coaches come to park beside 
the fountain. People wandering through the shops of the 
goldsmiths and watchmakers were tiny dolls from this 
great height. Looking across the river and over the roof- 


tops the girls could see the great wall of the city, running 





Gabrielle walked over the Pont au Change and turned 
right to the Isle du Palais. It was here that the finest pastry 
shop in Paris stood, on the far side of the court next to 


At the end of the street a crowd stood watching a man 
baiting a bear. The bear was small, mangy, and snapped 


ribbon bobbing up and down in her curls, she laughed out 
loud, stopped and clapped her hands. “Bravo! Bravo!” 

From the house behind her a man lurched and his 
weight threw Gabrielle forward into the crowd. She put 
out a hand to save herself and clutched a sleeve and an 
arm. “Pardon!” 

The arm put Gabrielle back on her feet. It was a strong 
arm, lean, hard and long boned. It belonged to a big man. 
Gaby, recovered, looked up at him. She saw a thatch of 
hair the colour of ripe wheat and a hard twisted mouth. 
She was looking at the bandit from Malesherbes. 

The man turned on his heel and in a moment had 
forced his way through the spectators. Gaby, almost invol- 
untarily, ran after him. He was a head taller than anyone 
else and it was difficult for him to escape. When he finally 
broke through the crowded street, she was only a yard 
behind. She reached him at the gate of the bridge. 

“Stop!” cried Gaby. “Please. Don't go!” She clutched at 
his sleeve. 

The man looked down at her and pulled away. “I don't 
know you.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Gaby. 

“What do you want?” he asked roughly. He had a deep 
voice. She looked into his angry face and forgot to an- 
swer. 
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A coach clattered over the bridge and rolled through 
the arch; the man pulled Gaby out of the way. 

“We can’t stand here,” he said. He took her by the arm 
and half pushed, half carried her over the bridge and on 
to the bank of the main land. He stopped under a tree 
near the river. 

“Now,” he said. “What is it you want?” 

She was panting with the exertion of the quick walk 
and could not get her breath. 

“Sit down,” he said more quietly. 

He sat on the grass beside her, leaned against the tree 
and examined her face with his furious eyes. “Well?” he 
asked. “What is it?” 

Gaby found her breath but could find no words. “I... I 
don’t know,” she began. “I thought you were dead!” 

He smiled sardonically. “Why should I be dead?” 

“They killed Robert Piquet,” she cried. 

The bandit sat up. “You knew him?” 

Gabrielle began to weep. She put her head down. “He 
would have been my sister's husband.” 

The man pulled at the grass with strong brown fingers. 
His voice was quiet. “You are a Danis, then. From Males- 


“T am Gabrielle Danis.” 

The big man’s breath came in a laugh that was partly 
a sigh. “I know, you lived at the castle. With the Seigneur 
and his ladies. I have heard!” 

Gabrielle looked up at him. “But I didn’t belong there. 
I belonged to the village.” 

His mouth was a grim line. “That is what Pierre said; 
but how is one to know?” 

“My brother, Pierre?” 

He nodded, 

“You knew him?” asked Gabrielle swiftly. “He is not 
.-.he is not....” 

“Don't worry, little one, he is not one of us, Not yet.” 

“T am sorry, Monsieur. But yours is a hard life.” 

“These are hard days. For some of us.” He glanced at 
her little leather-shod feet. 

Gabrielle pulled them under her skirts, as though his 
glance had set them on fire. “God forgive me,” she said 
softly. “Sometimes I forget what it means to be hungry.” 

“It is well that you can forget,” remarked the big man. 


forget it, An empty belly carries its own a 
Gabrielle touched the purse at her waist. “Can I help 
you, Monsieur?” she looked up timidly. 


The mistress of the King's mistress! Well, we all pick the 
bones where we can find them!" He put a big hand on 
her shoulder. “Don't fee] shame, little one. I would eat 
from the King’s table too, if he would have me. I hear 
our Henri would be an honest man if he were not a King.” 

Gabrielle smiled shyly. “I too am honest,” she whis- 


pered. 

The big man’s laughter roared out across the river. “Ma 
foi! Don't say that to me! Or expect me to make a like 
confession! To be an honest man in France is to be a fool 
or a dead man. Only the wise live well. Confess, Ga- 
brielle, there is no such thing as true honesty. What secrets 
do you hide in that beautiful head?” 

Gabrielle pulled at the grass and looked across the 
river. “Mon Dieu!” she said suddenly. “I have a secret!” 

“T am not surprised. A dishonest one?” 

She ignored his banter. Her words poured. “You must 
help me. It is to do with Robert.” 

“Robert Piquet?” he asked seriously. 

“When he died he gave a stone to Pierre. It is a jewel, 
blood red. It was for Lucille. I have it.” 

“Dieu!” breathed the bandit. “That must be the ruby. 
It was Robert’s share. You say you have it? Here? In 
Paris?” 

Gabrielle nodded quickly. “Yes, yes. In my chest. That’s 
my dishonesty. I’ve told no one.” 

“Little fool, you could be hanged for it.” 

“I know. But for Lucille it is useless unless we can 
sell it. And Pierre could do nothing with a jewel in the 
country. He gave it to me to sell in Paris.” 
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“And why haven't you done so?” 

“I don’t know where to go or who to ask.” 

The man smiled. “And you ask me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Idiot! I am not a man to be trusted.” 

ave glanced at him sharply. “Don't talk like that,” she 

“I am not to be trusted,” he repeated. “I am a bandit. 
I live on what I can steal. I will kill if necessary. How 
do you know I won't kill you for the stone?” 

Gabrielle began to laugh; she threw her head back and 
roared with laughter. 

The man looked at her in surprise. “You laugh?” he 
ee OU SRT ae Ae 
killed!” 

She put two fingers to his mouth. “Don’t say it! I don’t 
want to hear. You may be a bandit but first you are a 
man. I know you better than you know yourself. Tell me, 
can I give you the stone and will you sell it so that Rob- 
ért’s baby can have food?” 

He leaned against the tree and looked at her strangely. 
He shook his head, “You are an odd girl, Gabrielle. Do 
you know the bookshops at the bridge of St. Anne?” 

“The wooden bridge near the Tuileries Garden?” 

“There’s a bookshop that stands next to that bridge. I 
am there each evening, when I am not at work.” He 
smiled wryly. “Bring the stone to me there as soon as 
you can.” He got to his feet and, reaching down, pulled 
her up beside him. 

“Tl come tonight if I can,” said Gabrielle. “If not, Pll 
be there tomorrow.” 

He took her head in his great hands, looked into her 
big blue eyes, and a smile softened that hard mouth. Then 
he kissed her hard. His hands dropped, “Au revoir!” he 
said and walked away. 

Gabrielle leaned against the tree, panting for breath. 
“Tell me,” she called after him, “tell me, what is your 
name?” 

He looked back. “My name is Gils. They call me Gils 
le Grand.” 

Gabrielle watched until he had gone back over the 
bridge then she moved toward the Quai de Megesserie. 

She had forgotten the ortolans. 


ight, 
the public performance of a King eating his supper. 

Coaches and chairs collided as the occupants fought for 
precedence, even on the street. Gabrielle dodged in and 
out of the traffic, risking wheels, whips and prancing 
horses, 

There were many booksellers at the bridge. Some set 
their books in stalls protected by awnings of rushes. Next 


place. 
Young men haunted the booksellers; some were pain- 
fully thin, dressed in little better than rags. These were 


Sitting on a wooden bench in front of this shop was a 
scribe, a middle-aged man with thin shoulders hunched 
in a woollen cloak. He wrote on his knee, using a board 
for table. A nobleman in green satin breeches slashed 
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bristles. His pendulous cheeks were smooth and hairless. 
He held a book in one hand and a candle in the other. 

“You want something?” he asked in a voice clear as a 
flute. “A book?” 

“No,” Gabrielle answered tremulously, “I am looking 
for someone, I thought he might be here.” 

The fat man held his candle high and looked at her 
curiously. “You can see, I am alone,” he said. 

Gabrielle’s heart sank. She put her hand on the door 
latch. 

“Wait,” said the bookseller. “Describe your man. Per- 
haps I have seen him.” 

“He is tall; very tall. He comes here often.” 

“His name?” 

“Gils. He is called Le Grand.” 

The fat man nodded. “Come with me.” He waddled back 
to the lighted doorway. 

For a moment Gabrielle hesitated. Her hand went to 
her throat. Tied in her bodice she could feel the jewel, 
hard and dangerous. 

The fat man turned. “Are you coming? You do not 
need to fear me, I have little interest in women.” 

Gabrielle walked to the lighted room. It was small, and 
seemed filled with paper. Piles of paper lined the walls, 
lay on the floor and on top of a table. The table stood by 
a great black press and damp printed sheets lay on it. 

“Inside,” beckoned the fat man. 
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She stepped over the threshold and he closed the door. 
Behind it stood Gils le Grand. 

Gils picked her up and set her on the only chair in 
the room. Her face was white as the paper on the floor. 

“Ma foi!” said Gils. “You are not made for intrigue. 
Have you wine, Jacques?” 

The fat man shrugged, reached in a cabinet and brought 
out a bottle and a cup. “She’s the right one?” he asked. 

Gils nodded. “She is the one.” He put the cup of wine 
to Gaby’s lips. “Drink.” 

The fat man, picking up the printed sheets from the 
press, said sadly, “I suppose we will work no more to- 


“I may be back,” answered Gils. “If not tonight, we 
can finish tomorrow.” 

“If God gives us grace,” said Jacques. 

The wine brought colour into Gabrielle’s cheeks. She 
sat up. “Thank you, Gils.” 

“Thank my good host for the wine,” replied Gils. “He 
is, Mademoiselle, the finest bookseller and publisher in all 
Paris, Jacques Eunuque. Jacques, Mademoiselle Danis.” 

The fat man bowed. “I’m sorry I couldn’t have reas- 
sured you in the shop; I didn’t know you were expected 
and Gils’ callers are not always so welcome.” 

“Tm late,” said Gabrielle. “Four days late. I couldn't 
get away until midnight; and there are so many people in 
the street.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” remarked Gils. “We can't leave here 
now anyway. Jacques, could you look outside and see if 
that fop has finished his letter?” 

“T've no doubt the light will fail the scribe before he 
has finished,” replied Jacques, picking up the lamp. “Til 
leave the candle here, Gils; keep the door closed.” He 
stepped out into the shop. 

Gils closed the door. In spite of his size, he moved more 
quietly and quickly than anyone Gabrielle had ever seen. 
“Is there someone else seeking you?” she asked. 

Gils shrugged his great shoulders. “Perhaps. There are 
many who would like to meet me. Did you see the man 
at the door when you entered? Dictating a letter?” 

Gabrielle nodded. 

Gils grinned at her wickedly. “I was busy, very busy, 
last night,” he said. “At his house.” He winked one eye. 
“That, my girl, is the trouble with my profession. A man 
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53 
should be inconspicuous to enjoy it. I am too large to 
walk unnoticed. Until the Seigneur’s letter is ended I am 
going to stay here.” 


Gar nodted “heome, is my friend and a friend to all 
mankind, My fear is that I should do him harm.” 

“You must always be careful, Gils,” whispered Gabrielle, 
“You must always be careful. 

He put his hand on her shoulder and Gabrielle bent her 
head until she could feel it, warm and brown beneath her 
cheek. He moved towards her and the wall shadows, gro- 
tesque in the candlelight, merged into one. She stood up, 
pressed against him; his thighs were like the trunks of 
trees. His chest was a rampart shaken by the violent pound~ 
ing of his heart. She could smell him; the scent of a man, 
hot and acrid. His hands were in her hair, on her breast. 

“Gils! Gils!”* 

He lifted her head and looked down into her eyes; his 
own were tormented. “Don’t worry, little one,” he whis- 
pered. “You are part of me I cannot touch. Why did you 
seek me out?” 

He dropped his hands, walked to the window, threw it 
open and stood with the wind blowing through his hair. 
When he spoke again his voice was calm. 

“You have brought the stone?” 

Gabrielle reached into her bodice and untied the jewel. 
She held it in her hand and the candlelight turned it into 
liquid fire. She took it to the window. 

Gils watched the ruby twirl like a toy on a string. 
“Dieu! It is quite a jewel! Your mistress would cry her 
eyes out if she knew it existed and was not hers. Could 
you not have sold it to her, Gaby?” 

Gabrielle shook her head slowly. “I thought about it, 
but Henrietta has changed. I wouldn't dare.” 

“We shall never get its true value but there will be 
enough to keep Robert’s son in plenty and to spare. Have 
you thought how you will send the money to Malesherbes? 
No matter, we'll deal with that later.” 

He put the ruby in his pocket. “Come here,” he said. 
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He drew Gabrielle beside him and together they looked 
out of the window. 

It opened directly on the river. Black water sucked at 
po Sadeghi aig apne Perec e ce ws 
of traffic crossing the bridge. A water wheel raising buc- 
ee ere middie of Pont St. Anne 
squeaked and groaned as it rolled, splashing spray like 
diamonds in the moonlight. 

“This is my eae Banged —— “If the shop is in- 
convenient, I can always take to pont < 

Daylight had gone, a leaden statue of Neptune with a 
whale stood stiouetiod against the _ above. It marked 
the water house near the centre of the bridge; moonlit 
water gushed from the whale’s mouth, over the bridge 
and under to break like splintered glass in the river below. 

“It’s dark,” said Gils. “The man must be gone.” 

“Where do we go?” 

“We go to see an extraordinary man, or what is left of 
aman. Do you fear strange people, Gaby?” He laughed. 
“T shouldn’t ask that; you were never afraid of me!” 

She touched his arm gently. “Who is this man, Gils?” 

“He’s a dealer in curious things. You must know him 
for I may not be in Paris to collect the money for you.” 

She caught her breath. “You are going away?” 

“IT never know,” he smiled. “Sometimes I leave in a 
hurry.” 

The door opened and Jacques came in holding the lamp. 
It threw a flat light on his pale cheeks. 

“He’s gone,” he said. “You may leave now but, first, 
let me put a candle in my window. If it isn’t done some 
busybody will make enquiries.” He put the lamp down and 
took the candle back into the shop. 

“A candle in the window?” asked Gaby. 

“A new law,” replied Gils. “It must be set in every 
street window at night to make work harder for myself 
and my friends. For the same reason the houses must 
have only one door of entry, and that on the street. But 
they have overlooked windows on the river. Button up 
your cloak, Gaby, it will be cool tonight and it would be 
well to put the hood over that beautiful head. I would 
not want you to be seen in the district we go to. Not at 
night.” 

She fumbled for the hood of her cloak but he pulled 
it up for her and tied it. Chin up she looked into Gils’ 
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the printed sheets. “We have little to do 
now,” he “If this business of yours doesn’t take too 
long, come back. We could finish before dawn.” 

“If all is well, I'll be here before midnight.” Gils glanced 
at his hands. “Give me a basin. I won't be caught with 
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She watched while he washed them. “Do you print, Gils?” 
she asked. 

Jacques answered. “Gils is the finest printer in Paris, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“And Jacques the greatest writer,” said Gils. “Do you 
read, Gabrielle?” 

She nodded. “I was taught at the castle with Henrietta.” 

“Good,” said Gils. “Someday you must read what 
Jacques writes and what I print.” 

“You talk too much, Gils,” said Jacques sharply. “For- 
get what he says, Mademoiselle.” 

Gils patted his friend on the back. “Do not worry, she 
is so innocent no one would believe if she told them and, 
at heart, she belongs. Even now we go to dispose of 
stolen goods.” 

Jacques’ pale cheeks wobbled angrily. “Don’t tell me! 
Don't tell me about it!” He waved his hand. “God be with 
you!” 





TEN 


FASHIONABLE Paris, following the habits of the Court, 
dined before ten in the morning, supped at five, and spent 
the rest of the evening in the salons, at the gaming tables, 
or in somebody’s perfumed bed. But when darkness fell, 
the forgotten people of the city moved into the streets. 
For many of them doorways and gutters were the only 
beds. Outside the wine shops tipsy crowds wrangled. The 
oubliers, night bakers, peddled their little sweet cakes of 
flour, eggs and honey -baked between hot irons. Gangs of 
gay young nobles left parties in the great houses to roam 
in search of whores or defenceless women. In the dark 
alleys thieves lurked, knives in their hands. 

This was a Paris Gabrielle did not know. At night she 
usually attended Henrietta in a grand salon or in some 
garden protected by its own wall. When the girls went into 
the street after dark, they travelled in coaches or chairs 
with the King’s own bodyguard to protect them. 

One arm across her shoulders, Gils took Gabrielle along 
the deserted quai to the mean little streets between the 
palace of the Louvre and the newly built Tuileries. 

This area was popularly known as the “Pig market”. 
The hovels and plaster houses crowding muddy lanes 
housed thieves, pickpockets, murderers and prostitutes. A 
sulphurous stench rose from the ground; mud soaked the 
filth of a century into Gaby’s leather shoes. Twice they 
stumbled over whores plying their trade in the open, and 
a stream of filthy abuse followed them into the darkness, 

Gils half lifted Gabrielle through the muck, carrying 
her along until they turned into the Rue d’Echelle where 
he stopped. 

“Sorry little one,” he said. “One cannot loiter in these 
streets at night. Now we have arrived.” 

They stood before an arched doorway, set in a grey 
stone house. Its lock was broken and Gils kicked the door 
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open with his foot. He took Gabrielle with him over the 
linte] into an open courtyard. 

A fire burned on the broken flagstones of the paved yard. 
Three figures crouched over it and others lay against the 
wall behind it. It was a small court and, from the opened 
door of the house directly opposite her, Gabrille smelled 
the musty odour of decay. 

Gils pressed her shoulder. “Don’t be afraid,” he whis- 

“These are my friends.” 

She followed him to the fire. The ragged creatures sit- 
ting beside it looked up curiously. One put up his hand, 
four fingers and the stump of a thumb. 

“It’s Le Grand!” he cackled, “It’s the big fellow! Hoho! 
And a wench! Hoho!” 

“Hello, Gaillard!” said Gils. “I've come to see the Old 
One.” 

One of the men lying against the wall crept forward, 
on his hands and knees. He was young, almost a boy. He 
wore a ragged coat and his feet were bare; his hair was 
long and matted; through it sharp eyes peered up at Gils. 

“Is the Old One in?” asked Gils. 

“He is,” replied the beggar at the fire. “Good pickings 
tonight, big fellow?” 

Gils reached into his cloak and pulled out a coin. It 
glittered in the firelight. “Good pickings!” he grinned at 
the bundle of rags and tossed him the money. The four 
fingers caught it in mid-air. 

“Come,” Gils said. 

He took a lighted faggot from the fire. As they went into 
the house, Gaby saw the young boy run out of the court- 

ard 


yard. 

The house had been a rich one a long time ago. The 
flickering torch lighted elaborate carvings in a balustrade 
that reeled up a broad stone staircase. Gils guided Gabrielle 
up the stairs, his torch flared in draughts that seemed to 
come at them from everywhere. It was colder and damper 
here than in the open courtyard. 

At the second landing Gils stopped and knocked softly 
on a big oak door. The rustle behind it could have been 
a rat, but a shrill piping voice called ‘Who is there?” 

“Open up! It is I, Gils le Grand!” 

There was a rattle of chains; a lock squeaked. Gabrielle 
began to shiver and Gils’ arm tightened around her. 

“Are you afraid?” he whispered. 
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“No, no,” said Gabrielle. “Not with you. 

“You must not be afraid of the Old One. He is a wise 
man, but strange to look at. Prepare yourself 

Wha diode etry, conse Lhe dests tal wee sthaae #0 
light. For a moment Gabrielle was blind with it, then she 


tapestry covered the grey stone walls. 

“Come in,” said the shrill voice. “Come in and close 
the door. You know I can’t bear the cold.” 

Gils pushed Gabrielle into the room and the door closed 


his body bent to the floor was the size of a child but 


something about him was very, very old. 
“Til d tik soatiomag He took the heavy chains and 


straightened up as far as he could 
Gabrielle saw that his back was bent for ever under 
cloak of rich red velvet. A few thin white hairs lay 
over an almost naked head that sank between the velvet- 
covered shoulders; the hump on his back was an old 
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“Gils, my fine fellow,” shrilled the hunchback, “pick 
me up so that I can see you.” 

Laughing, Gils swept the little man into his great arms. 
“T’ve brought you a guest,” he cried. “Meet the most beau- 
tiful woman in Paris.” 

The midget kicked his little feet in excitement. His soft 
green leather slippers beat a tiny tattoo on Gils’ chest. 
“Take me closer,” he cried. “Take me closer!” 

“Throw back your hood, Gaby, and show him the big 
blue eyes and the hair!” With his free hand Gils pulled 
at the fastening on Gabrielle’s hood. It fell back on her 
shoulders; shaking the curls free. She smiled up at the 
little man. 

“Take me closer, closer, Gils. My eyes are not so good 
as once they were. Ah! Now I see! Mére de Dieu!” 
squeaked the little fellow. “Who are you? I have a mem- 
ory... somewhere . . . somewhere. . . . Set me down 
on the long seat, Gils, and let her sit beside me.” 

The room was furnished with graceful chairs and sofas, 
covered in rich brocades. Tables and cabinets held bits of 
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ivory and silver. Candles burned in crystal holders and a 
warm fire glowed in a great brazier; heavy silken cur- 
tains covered windows and Gabrielle felt her feet sink in 
the rich carpets. Only in the palace of the King and in 
Henrietta’s house had she seen such grandeur. 

Gils set the old man on a cushion and placed it on a 
Jong sofa. He took Gabrielle’s cloak from her shoulders and 
led her to the seat. 

“You are not afraid of me, my dear?” shrilled the Old 


One. 

Gabrielle laughed. He was like a tiny toy, unreal and 
amusing. “Why should I be afraid?” she said. 

His tiny hand, yellow as a claw with veins standing like 
strings, shot up to her hair. “Wonderful, wonderful,” he 
said. “I have always liked beautiful things and Gils knows 
it. It was good of you to bring me this, Gils. And it brings 
me a memory. There have been women, and women, but 
this goes back. What is your name?” 

“Gabrielle. But they call me Gaby.” 

“Gabrielle, why are you not afraid of me?” He cocked 
his tiny head at her, “Most people fear me.” 

“Are you frightening?” laughed Gabrielle. “I can’t see 
it.” 

“My hump! My hump! Does it not frighten you?” He 
twisted his little body. “Do you want to touch it?” 

“To touch it?” Gabrielle was startled. 

“What's wrong?” he squeaked. “What is it?” 

“Nothing; but, to touch it!” She looked at Gils and 
said sharply, “Gils, tell me, what is his name?” 

“His name?” Gils shrugged. “Old One, tell me, have you 
a name?” 

The Old One laughed. “I have a name. Nobody has 
asked me that . . . for how long? I cannot remember. Of 
course I had a name. I had a name when I was born. 
Given me in the cradle. I was born, you know, of a wom- 
an!” He went into high peals of laughter. 

“Can you remember the name?” 

“Sometimes. It was Tomas.” 

“Tomas!” cried Gabrielle. 

Gils looked at her. “What’s wrong, Gaby?” 

“His name!” she said incredulously. “It must be! He is 
Tomas, Uncle Tomas!” 

“You know him?” 
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Gils stared at them both, bewildered. The little man 
clapped his hands together, desperately, “Tell me! Tell 
me, Gils, am I dying? Is this death?” 

Gabrielle began to cry. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Gils le Grand, getting to his feet. 
“What is this?” 

“He is my uncle,” sobbed Gaby. “I know! He’s my 
Uncle Tomas! I’ve known about him since I was a child!” 

“Your uncle!” Gils’ head went back and his deep laugh- 
ter roared into the room. “Your uncle! Hear that, Old One? 
I have brought you a niece. You are not dead, you are re- 
born!” 

Tomas plucked at Gabrielle’s sleeve. “Don't cry,” he 
said. “Don’t cry. You'll spoil your beautiful face. Women 
shouldn’t cry, It ruins them. Don't cry!” 

Gils bent down and took Gabrielle's hands from her 
face. “Now,” he said. “What's this about? Is it a weeping 
matter?” 

Gabrielle laughed through her tears. “I’m sorry. All my 
life mother has told me of her brother Tomas; he came to 
Paris long ago; he was the Queen’s own hunchback; she 
kept him for the touch. He would come home with gifts. 
It was like a dream to me, and now... .” 

Tomas listened, his head cocked to one side like a small 
bird of prey. “It’s true,” he nodded. “I belonged to the 
Queen, the wicked one, the witch; but she was good to 
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me. She gave me all these beautiful things. I've been alive 
a long, long time!” 

“Dieu!” exclaimed Gils. “So it is true! Who would 
believe it!” 

“You have the fact of my mother,” continued Tomas. 
“That I remember, but the name Lucille. .. .” 

“She was the baby in the cradle when you left,” said 
Gaby. “She married and went to Malesherbes, where I 
was born.” 

“You have my mother’s face.” 

Gaby nodded. “My grandmother. I am said to look 
like my mother’s people.” 

Tomas suddenly doubled up his little body in laughter; 
it squeaked out of him 'til his tiny face was red. “So 
that was why you were not afraid,” he cackled. “We are 
of the same blood, you and I. You are not afraid of my 
sorceries!” He leaned back and mopped at his eyes with the 
lace on his cuff. “You are the only one, girl, the only 
one; you and my friend the big fellow; everybody else is 
afraid. They come to get spells or potions, or to buy the 
touch; but you are the first to sit at my side and take 
my hand. You see? It is the blood!” 

Gabrielle impulsively put her arms around the little 
man and kissed him on his withered cheeks, 

Tomas, head down, sat silently; then his hand came 
out cautiously and touched Gabrielle. “Thank you, my 
dear,” he said in a small whisper. “Thank you. Gils,” he 
continued aloud, “in my cupboard, where I keep my poi- 
sons, is a remarkable bottle of the finest wine. A bottle 
from the royal cellars. We will drink it tonight for I have 
found my mother in my niece and am born again. And 
this time I am born without a hump. Gils, it is good to 
throw off the hump. Get the bottle and the cups.” 

On his way to the cupboard, Gils stopped. “Dieu! We 
have forgotten our business, Gaby, the stone!” 

“T gave it to you,” said Gaby. “In the booksellers.” 

“A stone?” squeaked Tomas. “Must it always be busi- 
ness? Could we not forget, tonight?” 

“This is family business, Old Man,” said Gils. “The stone 
was bought with blood to keep one of your own alive.” 

Tomas looked at Gaby. “Is it true?” 

“Yes. My sister’s child; his father died; it was all he had 
to leave. They may be hungry.” 

“Let me see the stone, big fellow.” 
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In the pale palm of the hunchback’s hand the ruby 
looked hot as living blood and fluid with light. He squeaked 
with excitement. “Magnificent! Beautiful!” 

“You can get a price?” asked Gils. 

“I could sell it to a King. You shall have the money, 
my child.” He nodded at Gabrielle. “Do you know where it 
came from?” he asked Gils. 

Gils nodded. “It was not taken in Paris, I know the 
place. No one will recognize it in this Court.” 

“It is as well,” said Tomas. “There is sometimes the 
embarrassment of re-selling a jewel to its Original owner, 
I think I know where this will go.” 

“If I am unable,” said Gils, “can Gabrielle come to you 
for the money?” 

“I want to come again,” cried Gabrielle. “You will let 
me, Uncle Tomas?” 

The little man smiled happily. “Nothing could give me 
more pleasure. I will have the gold in a fortnight; but 
come whenever you wish. Not at night, for the district 
is bad for beautiful women. But if you are bothered here 
or in any part of Paris, use my name.” 

“How?” 

“In any trouble, say you are a friend of the Old One. 
It is enough. It will take you through hell, if you find 
yourself there. And now, Gils, my big fellow, the wine!” 

Gils put out a hand, “Quiet!” he ordered, standing still, 
head back, listening. 

At first Gabrielle could hear nothing; but Uncle Tomas 
made a thin whistling noise and nodded at Gils. “Behind 
the curtain,” he whispered, “and over the roof.” 

Gils looked at Gabrielle, 

“Quick,” said the hunchback. “She’s safe with me.” 

Gabrielle could hear now the sounds their trained ears 
had picked up; steps on the hard stone stairs, Now they 
were at the door. 

“Open in the King’s name!” 

Gils swept Gabrielle off the couch, kissed her quickly, 
then ran softly to the window. 

They were banging now with sword hilts. “Open! 
Open the door in the name of the King!” 

Uncle Tomas slid off the cushions and ran forward, 
cursing in his shrill voice. “Stop breaking down my door! 
Nom de Dieu! Stop it!” He rattled the chains vigorously, 
waiting until Gils, swift and quiet as a panther, had dis- 
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appeared behind the silk curtains. They bellied out into the 
room once, then fell back into graceful folds. 

“Niece, Niece!” screamed Uncle Tomas. “Help me with 
the chains or these fools will break my door down!” 

He raised a finger to his lips in a gesture of silence and 
smiled at Gabrielle. Together they removed the chains and 
shot the bolt into its socket. The door burst open and the 
King’s Guard ran into the room. 

There were swords in their hands; they were ready 
for action; but they stopped short, looking around this 
palatial room in amazement. The Captain, a stocky man 
with a heavy black beard, stepped to the front. 

“Where is he?” he cried. “Whose place is this? Where is 
Le Grand.” 

Uncle Tomas, who had been hidden by the door, 
jumped forward with a shriek. He began to dance up and 
down, his little feet kicking with rage. “How dare youl 
How dare you! How dare you!” he screamed. 

The Captain stared at him incredulously. “Mon Dieu! 
This is not Le Grand!” 

“Take your muddy boots off my carpet! Take your- 
selves out of my house!” shrilled Tomas. 

A common soldier, pressing through the doorway, 
looked over the Captain’s shoulder and crossed himself 
with fear. “Dieu!” he said. “It is the sorcerer! It is the Old 
One!” 

The men began to back out of the room. 

The Captain, pulling at his beard, stood his ground. 
“Where is Le Grand?” he asked. “Where have you hidden 
him? Who is the woman?” 

Tomas spat at the man’s boots. “There is no one called 
Le Grand here. The woman is my niece. We are alone. 
I hold the royal warrant for protection. Come in and 
I'll blast you to eternity.” 

“He makes spells,” cried a soldier. “Come away, Cap- 
tain, before he kills us all. God’s truth, he could!” 

“Bring the boy who brought us!” the Captain ordered 
gruffly. 

A ragged creature was pushed into the room. Gabrielle 
recognized the boy in the old coat, who had hurried from 
the courtyard as she and Gils entered the house. 

The Captain, grabbing the boy roughly, demanded, “Is 
this the place?” 

“Yes, yes,’ whimpered the boy. “He came here, with 
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the girl. It was the big fellow. I saw him. You must give 
me the reward.” 

The Captain pushed him away. “Search the room,” he 
ordered. 


Two soldiers stepped forward, reluctantly. They looked 
at Tomas, standing in front of them. He had pulled his 
scarlet cloak around his hump and one eye closed while 
the other glared balefully at the guards, 

“Come!” shrilled the hunchback. “Come in, brave lads. 
Come if you dare!” The men drew back. 

“Move!” roared the Captain. 

There was a sudden commotion below and a guard, 
breathless, stumbled up the stairs. 

“We've taken him,” he cried. “We found Le Grand in 
the Pig Market! He was taken in the Pig Market!” 

“Nom de chien!” cried the Captain. “I might have 
known!” He struck at the ragged boy, who ducked the 
blow and ran whimpering out of the room. “Come, men.” 

As the guard left Gabrielle leaned against the wall for 
support. She was shaking with fear. Unperturbed, Tomas 
waited ‘til the sounds on the staircase had died away; then 
he shoved his little body against the door to close it. 

“Help me, help me,” he piped. “And don't fear. The 
big fellow can watch out for himself. He has never yet 
been taken.” 

Just as the chain went up there was another sound in 
the hallway. 

“Yes? Who is it?” shrilled Tomas. 

Gabrielle could not hear the muttered answer, but it 
seemed to satisfy the old man. “Open up,” he said to 
Gabrielle. 

The beggar with the mutilated hand stood on the thresh- 
old. “I thought you might need me, Old One.” 

“Enter,” said Uncle Tomas. “What is the news?” 

The beggar stepped into the room and closed the door. 
“It is bad,” he said. “They caught him halfway to the 
Quai. Shall I take the girl back?” 

Gabrielle stared at the beggar. “They have taken Gils?” 
she whispered. 

The beggar nodded. “Just off the roofs he was, and 
walked into °em. They had him for sure.” 

Tomas spun around on his heels, clapping his hands 
together in agony. “Oh my beautiful, beautiful big fellow. 
We must get him away! We must get him away!” He 
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looked at Gabrielle. “Take her home, Marius, guard her 
well. Take her home before she is ill.” 

Gabrielle hardly felt Marius when he touched her arm 
and led her to the door. As she walked down the stairs, 
Uncle Tomas called out, “Come back again, little mother, 
come soon!” 

The fire in the courtyard had burned away. She followed 
the beggar past it, into the deserted street. 





ELEVEN 


Jacques the Eunuch, composer of the most scurrilous 
pamphlets broadcast through the city of Paris, finally an- 
swered the insistent pounding on his door. His pale cheeks 
trembled; sweat rolled into his eyes. He took down the 
heavy wooden bar, twisted the lock and peered through an 
open inch of doorway. 

“Name of God!” cried Jacques. “Why do you frighten 
me to death?” 

Gabrielle, wrapped in her heavy blue cloak, stood shiver- 
ing on the doorstep. “Let me in! Please let me in,” she 
whispered. 

Jacques opened the door wider. The sounds of carts 
crossing the Pont St. Anne, feet shuffling to the water 
wheel, the cries of early hawkers wheeling their wares 
swept into the bookshop with the chill morning air. “It’s 
time you came! Four days since they took him and you 
haven't been near.” 

He shut the door, fastened it again with the wooden 
bar and snuffed the night candle still burning at the win- 
dow. 

Gabrielle, throwing back the hood of her cloak, set the 
basket she carried on a pile of books. “I couldn’t get away. 
She wouldn’t let me out of her sight. That’s why I came 
so early; she’s not awake and | must be back to rouse her. 
Tell me quickly. What has happened?” 

“What has happened? The finest printer and the finest 
man in Paris is sitting in irons and what can we do about 
it?” Clasping his fat hands together in desperation, he 
cried, “What can we do?” 

“Where is he?” 

“Chatelet!” 

“Chatelet! In God’s name!” 

“And tomorrow he is to be put to the torture.” He 
looked at her in agony. “And it is not for myself I weep. 
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It is not that I am afraid he will talk. It is the thought of 
that beautiful big body being torn!” 

“Stop!” Gabrielle's hands were over her ears. “Don't. We 
must do something, we must!” 

“What? Storm the walls? Kill the guards? Petition the 
King? Sacre Dieu! We have tried to think of everything.” 

“There must be a way, Jacques,” cried Gabrielle. “Uncle 
Tomas! What of Uncle Tomas?” 

“The Old One?” Jacques sighed. “He is ill with worry. 
He has no influence except with beggars and thieves; and 
who will command that army?” 

Gabrielle picked up her basket. “I must go to Henrietta,” 
she said. “I must tell her. Surely, for the sake of our old 
friendship, she will help.” 

“Henrietta?” 

“Milady, the Marchioness of Verneuil.” 

“You have the ear of the King’s mistress?” 

“Tt am her maid. I know her well; too well. Let me out 
quickly and pray for me, Jacques, pray for me!” 

Jacques, his eyes wide with astonishment, touched her 
arm. “Go with God, child, go with God!” 

The streets were full of hawkers now. The sun had 
risen, licking the mists from slate roofs of the great 
houses, probing the narrow slit between thatched roofs in 
the crowded alleys. Gabrielle ran, her lips saying an Ave. 
At the corner of her street, where stood the chapel of 
St. Honoré, she crossed herself. Clutching the basket under 
her cloak, she said, “Thank you, God, for letting me buy 
the oublies she loves them so.” 

At the gate to the house Marius the beggar sat, hand 
out for alms. As Gabrielle leaned over him with a sou, he 
whispered, “The big one goes on ordeal tomorrow at noon; 
help him if you can.” 

She nodded swiftly and ran on into the house. 

Henrietta was awake and calling for her as Gabrielle 
tossed her cloak on her cot and ran into the big bedroom. 

“Gaby, Gaby, where are you?” came Henrietta’s petu- 
lant voice. As Gabrielle pulled back the bed curtains she 
went on, “Where on earth have you been?” 

Gabrielle tried to smile at Henrietta lying tousled on 
the pillows. “I'm sorry, Milady. I ran out early to get 
oublies for your breakfast.” 

Henrietta brightened. “Oublies! You are a dear, Gaby. 
How could you know I crave oublies this morning. Send 
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looked at Gabrielle, her 
“Gaby! You look worse than I do! What is 


wrong?” 

“T look?” 

“Pale as a ghost. And you’ve been crying.” 

Gabrielle put her hands over her face, “Oh, Henrietta 
.» + Milady! I am so upset. I must tell you.” 

Henrietta pulled her down onto the bed. “Of course, 
Whatever is it?” 

Gabrielle looked at her with streaming eyes. “Henrietta, 
for the sake of our old friendship, and Malesherbes,” she 
began. 


“Gaby, are you pregnant? Is that it? Has some silly 
courtier pounced on you in an alley?” 

“No, no. It is not for myself. But for him! Do you 
remember when we came over the bridge on the way 
to Estampes, the bandits, the woods, the tall fair man?” 

Henrietta nodded. “Have you seen him again?” 

Gabrielle nodded and dropped her head. “He is here.” 
Then swiftly, she poured out the story of the meeting on 
the Rue Dauphin; how Gils knew Malesherbes and the 
men of Malesherbes. She did not tell of the print shop 
by the bridge nor of Uncle Tomas in the old house in 
the dirty lane. Henrietta listened quietly, 

“He is a thief?” 

Gabrielle said swiftly, “He must thieve to eat.” 

“A fine lover you have got for yourself, my friend,” 
said Henrietta. “What an idiot you are, Gaby. He is good 
looking, yes. Mon Dieu, I remember him now; tall and 
strong.” 

“Not strong enough for torture,” gasped Gabrielle. 

“The torture?” 

“Yes. He is in the Chitelet and tomorrow they put him 
to the torture,” She burst into sobs. 

Henrietta leaned back on the pillows and looked at the 
top of the bed. She patted Gabrielle’s shoulder. “There, 
there. It’s a silly thing you've done; fallen in Jove with a 
criminal.” She drew her brows together thoughtfully. “If 
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we got him away from Chitelet, would you promise not 
to see him again?” 

“Anything, anything! All I want is his freedom.” 

Henrietta sat up quickly. “My comb. And dry your 
tears.” 

Gabrielle stumbled from the bed to get the comb. Hen- 
rietta, looking at her mirror, smoothed the frame of hair. 
“Look through the door. See who is waiting this morning.” 

In the anteroom Gabrielle saw the usual crowd of 
jewelled and bedizened courtiers, come to pay homage to 
the King’s mistress. 

“Look for Troilus, the Marquis de la Roche.” 

“Troilus?” 

“He wears garnets on his coat. Remember? The Gover- 
nor of the island from which I am to get sables and 


pearls, 

Gabrielle turned to Henrietta. “You think he might 
take...? 

Henrietta shrugged. “It is one way out; he’s collecting 
thieves and cutthroats: why not your boy who is so strong 
and able to breed beautiful citizens? At least we can try. 
Ask him in alone, then leave us and get my breakfast.” 

The Sieur de la Roche, newly appointed Governor of 
Newfoundland and the Isle de Sable had been standing 
in the ante chamber since dawn. At the door he cried, 
“How pleased I am, Madame, that you could see me now. 
I almost despaired when I saw how many friends you 
have, but still I could not leave Paris without once more 
offering you my affection.” 

“You are leaving Paris?” 

“Ah! He bent to kiss her cheek. “I leave France within 
the fortnight. I have found a one-hundred-and-eighty- 
tonner, the Catherine, with a good Captain, Chefdostel, 
of Normandy, to be my pilot. Already we are loading 
supplies at Rouen and a smaller ship, the Francoise, is to 
follow in short order. My mission to the new land begins.” 

“And your new citizens?” 

The man laughed. “They are all in waiting. As fine a 
group of cutthroats and purse thieves as were ever as- 
sembled. We will turn them into good Christian men.” 

“And women?” 

“without doubt. The women are there too; for without 
Eve how could we build up paradise!” 
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Henrietta laughed gaily. “Tell me, dear Troilus, would 
you like to add another to your flock?” 

“Another?” 

“I have for you the original Adam. Tall, strong, hand- 

_ some, without a blemish.” 

“T trust his record is not too clean?” 

“He is a thief, Monsieur.” 

“You are joking, Madame.” 

“No, I am not joking. May I tell you something in con- 
fidence?” 

“But of course.” 

“My silly maid,” she said, “has become embroiled in 
a love life that is apt to make her of little use to me, 
unless I can whisk the man out of sight.” 

“But you know, Madame, my charter calls for prisoners 
only.” 

“He is one. To be put to the torture tomorrow in the 
Chitelet.” 

“Oh ho! A thief, you say?” 

“Reported so. But a strong man, and virile and beauti- 
ful. He could work well for you, Troilus, and he could 
rid me of a useless weight around my neck. You see, I 
have had Gaby with me most of my life and I would 
like to keep her unattached.” 

“But, the Chatelet! That is another jurisdiction. My 

is for the jail at Rouen.” 

“Could it be managed?” 

“Perhaps, Madame. The prevost is a friend and, with 
your own influence . . .” he paused. “You are sure he is 
what I want?” 

“Monsieur, I suggest to you; tomorrow at noon is the 
time for his trial, Could we not all go to see how well 
he withstands and, if he does so...” 

“If he withstands the torture it is usual to send such 
men to the galleys.” 

“Why not to the Isle of Bourbon?” 

When, twenty minutes later, Gabrielle returned from 
the kitchens with a bowl of mulled wine and the oublies 
upon a tray, the Sieur de la Roche had gone. 

Henrietta smiled at Gaby as she placed the tray beside 
her. “It’s all arranged,” she said. “Stop weeping, silly, 
your man will come through, I’m sure.” 

“Jt is arranged?” 

“Tomorrow at noon we go to the Chatelet; the Sieur 
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de la Roche with us. He will judge if your Gils is the man 


“{ think so. If the prevost of the Chitelet can be 
convinced and that should not be too difficult. How will 
your man be under torture?” 

“Qh, Milady, don't say it. Must he go through it?” 

Henrietta shrugged. “We shall see. You know if he con- 
fesses he will be hanged. If he holds out, instead of the 
galleys, which would surely be his fate, he’ll have a new 
life in a new world.” 


TWELVE 


Tr was a dull morning in early spring. The grey stone walls 
of the Chfatelet stood, as they had for over one thousand 
years, impervious to man, impervious to weather. The 
corner tower with slitted windows higher than the roof 
tops, held secrets that had been buried there for genera- 
tions. To the left of the tower ran a mean little street with, 
first the houses of the prison guards and then the meagre 
homes of meagre people. On the other side of the tower 
was the entrance, an arched doorway flanked by round 
pilasters that shot up to a peak only lower than the cap 
on the tower itself. 

At fifteen minutes before midday Henrietta’s carriage 
rolled to the entrance. Henrietta’s mother, Marie Touchet, 
newly arrived in Paris for a visit, had come to see the 
ordeal by torture. Her voluminous skirts filled one side of 
the coach. On the opposite side Henrietta and Gaby were 
together, both wrapped in warm cloaks against the chilly 
weather. Gabrielle had not slept that night and her eyes 
Were ringed with shadows. The posted guard, expecting 
them, directed the carriage through the archway into the 
courtyard of the Citadel. Here stood the reception com- 
mittee, a splash of live colour against the building's grey 
stone walls. The Marquis de la Roche was already there 
with his friend the Prevoté, presiding judge of the citadel. 
The Prevoté was an elderly man, tal! and with a thin nose 
that ended sharply. He wore his crimson robes of office 
and removed a tall plumed hat in a gesture of deference. 
The stone floor of the courtyard was damp with mist and 
the night’s rain. Henrietta’s mother drew her skirts up with 
apprehension and looked balefully at the governor who 
was bowing over Henrietta’s hand. 

“I have brought my mother,” said Henrietta, smiling 
and turning to her companions with a graceful gesture. 
“She is visiting Paris briefly and has never before witnessed 
a questioning.” 
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The Prevoté turned. “The Lady of Entragues! Who has 


not heard of you? Your husband was a friend of mine in 
the early part of the wars. Is he well?” 

Marie Touchet simpered and dropped her skirt so that 
the Prevoté might kiss her hand. “He is well, indeed, but 
I hope missing me at Malesherbes.” 

The Prevoté turned to Gabrielle, standing in the 
background, her head covered by the blue woollen hood 
of her cloak. 

“My maid, Monsieur le Prevoté. The most concerned of 
us all,” explained Henrietta. 

The Prevoté nodded. “Come in out of the rain. It's a foul 
morning and you must be chilled. If you would honour me, 
I have a hot drink to warm you before the ordeal. Would 
you come to my chambers?” 

They passed from the courtyard into a large entry hall, 
where armed guards lined the walls. The door to the 
Prevoté’s chambers was massive; oak studded with copper. 
It opened on a room as sumptuously furnished as any- 
thing Gabrielle had seen in the King’s own house. The rich 
carpets and the tapestried walls reminded her of Uncle 
Tomas’ surprising home. A brazier threw a warm glow 
into the room and, on a side table, mugs were steaming 
with mulled wine. 

“We still have time,” the Prevoté said. “Remove your 
cloaks, though you will need them when we go into the 
tower.” 

The servants brought the drink on trays. They did not 
approach Gabrielle until Henrietta, turning, said “Take 
one to my maid. Gaby, drink this. It will do you good. You 
will need it.” 

Gabrielle tried to smile her thanks. It was strangely 
thoughtful for Henrietta. She took the cup and held it in a 
trembling hand. The hot liquid burned her throat; but her 
hand steadied and blood flowed back into her dazed brain, 
She wanted to sit down but could not since her betters 
were still on their feet. Only Marie Touchet had taken a 
chair. Gabrielle leaned against the wall and her lips moved 
silently praying, “Mon Dieu, help me to stand it. Help 
me to be there and not see.” 

“This is an interesting room.” The Prevoté’s nasal voice 
seemed to come from the sharp tip of his thin nose. “It is 
called Caesar’s room and, it is said that Caesar used it on 
his campaigns. This Chitelet was built, you know, by the 
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Romans on their advance into Gaul. They built well. These 
walls are so thick that neither man nor time can get 
through them.” 

There was a tap at the door. A guard entered. 

“It is time,” said the Prevoté. “Your man is now being 
brought from the cells. Shall we go? And may I suggest 
again, the cloaks? We do not have fire for the prisoners; 
at least to warm them in their chambers.” He smiled at 
his small joke. 

There was a private door from the Prevoté’s area, 
leading to the tower where were the dungeons and the 
torture chamber. A lackey went ahead with a torch and 
the long flame flicked shadows on damp walls that had 
never known the light of the sun. At the end of this op- 
pressive corridor, they climbed worn stone steps. 

At the first landing there was an arched doorway filled 
with a great slab of wood, sealed with iron bolts. A guard 
drew the bolts and opened the door. 

“Permit me, Mesdames, I shall precede. There are two 
steps down. Take care.” He stepped through and turned 
to take Marie Touchet’s jewelled hand. The Marquis put 
his arm through Henrietta’s and they entered the torture 
chamber, Gabrielle stumbling blindly behind them. 

The room was large and much warmer than the corridor 
for, in one corner, glowed an enormous fire built of coals; 
a great bellows on a stool beside it. On either side of this 
fireplace hung other implements; pincers, thumbscrews, 
branding irons, tools of the master questioner’s trade. A 
small half-naked boy, black with soot, stood by the fire 
keeping it hot and ready. The windowless room was lighted 
by flares sconced in the grey stone walls. In the centre of 
the room was a table and, seated at it, were the Chief 
Questioner and a scribe. They stood as the Prevoté's party 
came down the steps. Padded crimson velvet chairs had 
been set behind the Questioner's table. Between these 
chairs and the main floor was a railing of carved wood, 
worn smooth with constant handling. Behind the chairs 
were stools for those common folk who might come to 
watch the ordeal. When Henrietta, her mother and the 
two men had been seated, Gabrielle sank gratefully on to 
a stool behind them, “Thank you, God,” she whispered. 
“Here I cannot see.” 

But Henrietta’s mother, smiling a thin-lipped grimace, 
said sharply, “Henrietta, I feel that since your maid is most 
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involved in this procedure, she should have a better view. 
Bid her come to the front.” 

Henrietta, turning to Gabrielle, avoided the plea in her 
desperate eyes. “Come, Gaby,” she said. “Monsieur, if you 
do not mind, I shall place her near myself on a padded 
chair.” She took Gaby’s hand and gave it a sympathetic 
pressure but her eyes r ined cool and slightly mocking. 

Now the stage was set. Out of a shadowed corner 
stepped the principal performer, a huge man with a hairy 
torso above a leather apron. On his head he wore a black 
square leather cap. Big hands on short, thick arms, hung 
loosely at his side. He bowed formally to the distinguished 
guests. Behind him hovered the apprentices. A door at the 

end of the room opened. Two guards entered. 
Behind them followed the prisoner and another two guards 
in uniform. The door closed. 

The spectators leaned forward curiously. Marie Touchet 
pulled her chair a few inches farther toward the wooden 
rail. Gabrielle felt a wave of nausea. She leaned back but, 
involuntarily, her head turned and she saw Gils le Grand 
towering above his guards. His long hair was dull and 
tousled. The firelight sculpted new hollows, sharpened the 
bones in his lean strong face. His head was up and he 
looked straight ahead into the room. 

The Sieur de Ia Roche turned to Henrietta with a quick 
smile, “Madame, you have spoken truly. He is a noble 


en. 

The Prevoté, without turning, said, “Yes, a big man. 
I'm afraid he may be hard to confess.” 

Marie Touchet’s little tongue darted out and caressed 
her thin lips. “It will be a longer ordeal than usual, then, 
Monsieur?” 

The prisoner was marched across the room before the 
wooden barrier and the Prevoté. The guards saluted. Gils 
stared as though he saw nothing. His eyes were cold, blue 
stones. Gabrielle huddled into her cloak. The Official Ques- 
tioner approached the barrier. He bowed to the Prevoté. 

“Milord,” he said, “do we have your permission to be- 
gin the questioning?” 

The Prevoté nodded gravely. 

A light flickered in the dead eyes of Gils. His gaze 
wandered down the row of chairs. Gabrielle thought he 
had recognized Henrietta, who was immediately before 
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ee ee A curious cold smile thinned 
ips. 
“No, nol” whispered Gabrielle. “I have not come to 
watch!” 

The guards turned the prisoner and now he stood before 
the table of the scribe. 

The Chief Questioner threw his arms wide in a gesture 
of appeal. His black cloak fell back on his shoulders and 
his thin white hands moved eloquently. His voice came 
out thin and shrill in the dark and quiet room. 

“Prisoner, known as Gils le Grand, do you confess that 
on the night of February twentieth you did secretly enter 
the house of the Marquis de Crevecceur and did take, 
therefrom, diverse articles of gold plate: That you did on 
the succeeding night maliciously enter the home of the 
Court d'Harcourt removing various items of jewellery 
from the bedchamber of Madame le Comptesse: That 
you did on various occasions in this city of Paris and in 
this balaise of Chitelet, perform many acts of vandalism, 
and that you are now reaching the moment of atonement. 
Confess to these acts of perfidy and, through the clemency 
of God and His Majesty the King, you will be spared the 
questioning by ordeal. Prisoner, do you confess?” 

Bven Gabrielle leaned forward, waiting for the pris- 
oner’s answer. 

There was no answer. Gils stood as before; tall, head 
up. His mouth, which had been formed beautifully by na- 
ture, was pulled into a thin hard line. 

“He is strong willed,” muttered Troilus. “Let us hope 
he has as strong a back.” 

Three times the Questioner put the question and three 
times Gils stood before him; arrogant, silent. 

The Questioner turned toward the Prevoté and bowed. 
= Capgaei with your permission we shall now pfo- 
ce at 

The Provoté again inclined his head. 

Gabrielle pulled the hood of her cloak over her head 
and closed her eyes. When she opened them the room was 
swimming and she saw nothing but a rim of flame from 
the sconces. “Mon Dieu, help him now!” She must have 
spoken aloud for Henrietta’s little hand came out to take 
her own and hold it with strength and compassion. 

Gils stood near the wall, not far from the blazing 
hearth. He wore nothing but a pair of linen drawers. His 


“Who knows the vagaries of a twisted mind,” answered 
the Prevoté pedantically. “There are men who prefer 
thievery to other ways of life.” 

“What will happen to him,” asked Troilus, “if he does 
confess?” 

The Prevoté shrugged. “Well, naturally, he will be 


ged. 

“And if he does not?” 

“The case is too strong against him. It will undoubtedly 
be the galleys. Even now, you sce, the executioner is pre- 
paring for this. He knows his prisoners.” He gestured to 
the fire where the young fireboy had raked the coals 
around a branding iron. Gabrielle knew that men sent to 
the galleys were branded between the shoulders with the 
letters GAL. 

An iron ring had been sunk into the grey cement about 
four feet from the floor. Gils’ hands were bound at the 
wrist and the rope tied to this iron ring. The Executioner, 
with three helpers, then bound his feet together and, with 
great trouble, for Gils was a heavy man though unresist- 
ing, the end of this rope was taken to a ring buried in the 
floor at least five feet farther than the length of the prison- 
er’s body, As three men held this inert defenceless form, 
the rope was inserted and securely tied. The men released 
his body and Gils hung, ropes straining, suspended aslant 
from wall to floor. 

“God, he'll break the ropes,” said Troilus. 

The Prevoté shook his head. “These have been made 
especially strong. He is secure.” 

The men now brought two wooden horses from a dark 
corner. With sweat and heaving they pushed the small 
horse under the rope just below the prisoner's feet. Gil’s 
great body jerked upward and pulled out with a snap that 
could be heard above the crackling fire. Gabrielle’s eyes 
could not leave him; her mouth was dry and open as she 
sucked air in great gasps. There was sweat on his fore- 
head. Again the Questioner implored the prisoner to com- 
fess but he did not speak. He made no sound. 

Henrietta leaned back in her chair and said quietly, 
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“What does this do to the man physically, Monsieur le 
Prevoté?” 

“We have pulled his joints; he is in pain. But the next 
horse tears the tendons.” 

“Indeed!” said Troilus. “And if the tendons are gone 
what use is a man in the galleys? Or elsewhere?” 

The Prevoté shrugged. “It takes time but he usually 
recovers. For some it is crippling. The water torture next 
seems the most damaging.” He gestured to buckets of 
water sitting with a large funnel on the floor. 

“In God's name, my friend,” cried Troilus, “if this great 
creature is to be of any use to me at all could we not cut 
through the crippling stages and send him off to Rouen 
at once?” 

The executioners were bringing forward the larger 
wooden horse. 

“Are you convinced you want him?” asked the Prevoté. 

“Why, a man like that can build cities with his bare 
hands; and breed a race of giants. I should dearly like to 
add him to my dissolute crew.” 

The torturers had now turned the great horse aslant, 
ready to move it forward under the rope. 

“But suppose he confesses,” said the Prevoté. “Then it 
is our duty to hang him.” 

“And if he does not confess, you will have for me only 
a crippled tree, He might as well be dead.” 

Marie Touchet leaned forward, her eyes sparkling. “Oh, 
I'm sure he could stand another horse. Do let us try anoth- 
er horse, my dear Prevoté.” 

The Prevoté raised his hand. “Wait, Messieurs,” he 
called to the torturers. Then he gestured the Chief Tortur- 
er to come near. 

The big half-naked man in the leather apron came to 
the railing, bowing and fumbling with the leather cap in 
his hand. Sweat poured down his soot-blackened face and 
made rivulets in the hairy breast. 

“Monsieur,” said the Prevoté, “we would like a con- 
sidered opinion, Do you, as an expert, think this man will - 
stand the ordeal? Will he confess?” 

Shuffling his big bare feet, the torturer considered the 
matter. Finally he replied, “Monseigneur, I have not seen 
many men fail to answer the questioning by water; but I 
have it in my mind that this one has a strong body and a 
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strong mind. He will not give in easily. It will assuredly 
take time.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” said the Prevoté. “Would you 
bid your men hold off the torture for the time and send 
the Chief Inquisitor to me here.” 

Gabrielle saw the leader talk to his men. She saw the 
big horse withdrawn. The Chief Inquisitor approached the 
railing. Gabrielle began to breathe more easily. 

“Mon ami,” said the Prevoté confidentially to the Ques- 
tioner, “we have had a request to turn this prisoner over 
to the jurisdiction of Rouen, where he is also wanted on a 
charge. I would like to send him entire to the court. Your 
torturer does not think he will confess without a great 
deal more work.” 

“I agree, Monseigneur,” said the Inquisitor. “He is 
strong and a very hard man to break. But, as you know, 
if he does not confess the evidence is too great against 
him. We shall have to put him to the galleys.” 

“T can assure you, Monsieur, that the Rouen judiciary 
have an even more subtle scheme. If he does not confess, 
he will be shipped to a savage island. Banishment.” 

“Sometimes better than the galleys!” muttered the In- 
quisitor. 

The Prevoté considered. He turned to Troilus and 
smiled dryly. “Let us put it to the prisoner. He may con- 
sider a confession and a hanging preferable to life away 
from Paris and in your particular hell, Bring me the 
prisoner.” 

Gils had been cut from the rings and now lay inert and 
half sensible on the floor. An apprentice picked up the 
bucket of water which should have been poured down 
the prisoner’s throat. He emptied the bucket over the inert 
body. Gils groaned. He tried to rise. Supported by a man 
under each lacerated shoulder, he was dragged to the 
Prevoté, Pale now, with the bones accentuated, his eyes 
were dark pits; his mouth a bloodless line. He raised 
his tortured head and looked at the group before him. 
The men holding him were sweating and gasping with the 


“Bring a stool,” called the Prevoté. “The ankle joints 
have gone.” 

Gils was lowered to a stool. A muffled groan came 
through his clenched lips. 

“The hip bones,” explained the Prevoté. “Now, Gils le 
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Grand,” he “we have a question to put to you. And 
a choice. More of the ordeal until you confess, or a sojourn 
in the galleys. There is, however, this respite: Banish- 
ment. The Sieur de la Roch-Helgomarch, has intervened 
on your behalf. His excellency is populating a far-distant 


the strain of untold perils in that 
wilderness, You will work there for the Marquis. You will 
collect furs and establish a land with your own endurance. 
It is a choice of leaving Paris for ever and sailing off into 
an unknown hell, or the gallows, or the galleys. Do you 
hear me now?” 

Gils looked at the Prevoté, then at Troilus, the Sieur de 
Ja Roche. With obvious pain he moved his head until 
Henrietta and Gabrielle came within his line of vision. 
Gaby could see that now his eyes were more alive. 

“Answer the question!” cried the Inquisitor. 

An apprentice slapped Gils’ cheek. A trickle of blood 
covered the pale jaw. His head rolled back. Teeth clenched 
repressing a groan of agony, Gils looked again at the Pre- 
voté. 

In a deep voice that gusted out of his chest he cried, “I 
choose Hell!” 


THIRTEEN 


Paris in the spring of the year! A theme for poets; a 
memory to carry as a souvenir; a time when the cold 
damp drizzle ends, when the grey skies lift and the sun, 
rising in an indigo sky, dries up the muddy pools, sparkles 
the flowing river and draws sap into the limbs of the 
trees and the people. 

At such a time as this even Gabrielle could not remain 
with her sorrow. She came from early morning mass, from 
the Chapel of St. Honoré, built where the new residential 
street on which she lived met the older Rue des Bons 
Enfants. 

She heard birds singing in the trees in walled gardens 
of the district. She smelled the chestnut bloom and the 
lilac, and forgot the odour of the fetid alleys lying between 
the entrance to the Louvre and the King’s own church of 
St. Germaine d’Auxelois. On a still morning such as this 
the stench of the four hundred thousand people, living 
in sunless, undrained, crooked alleys of the city, hung quiet- 
ly near the river. Only those twenty thousand carefully 
nurtured courtiers who surrounded the King, strolled in 
his gardens and sought grace-and-favour chambers in his 
palace of the Louvre, were never far removed from the 
pungent realities of Paris. 

Henri Quatre, a King who loved a fresh wind and the 
countryside, spent much of his time in the wilderness of 
Fontainebleau; and had placed his mistress in a house on 
the new Rue St. Honoré. He was soon, too, to tear out the 
hovels that crowded his doorstep and build the cleared 
and spacious Place Royal. 

Through an area behind her street, a cleared space not 
yet built upon, Gabrielle could see the tree-surrounded 
fields stretching to the Butte des Moulins, where sails on 
the mill hung quiet in the still morning. 

Nearer her own door the life of Paris quickened. Down 
the road, newly paved with free stone, came the hawkers’ 
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houses. All-night revellers on their way home swept by 
with tired, painted faces, yawning at the sun. Beside her 
door a beggar crouched; his ragged coat hung open. 
Head back, eyes closed, he leaned against the wall smell- 
ing the early moraing. As Henrietta came to pass him, his 
hand pulled at her cloak. She looked down. It was Marius. 

“For the love of our Lady,” he whined. “Alms for the 
poor!" 

Gils came back to Gaby with a rush of memory. She 
leaned over the beggar. “Have you heard?” she whispered. 
She put a sou in 


his 

Marius’ eyes twinkled as he closed his fingers on the 
coin. “Word from Rouen last night. He sailed three days 
ago on a fair wind.” 

“Thanks be to God,” breathed Gabrielle. Only through 
the beggars had she kept track of Gils; but the beggars 
had the closest communications in the country. 

Marius’ voice went down to a whisper. “The Old One 


for a siesta in the late afternoon. 

“Be here at eleven,” said Gabrielle. She let her rosary 
fali over the beggar’s head in a pious gesture and went 
on through the doorway. “How easy it has become for me 
to dissemble,” she thought. “Once I would never have giv- 
en that blessing; now I am fearful of eyes, even in the 
streets.” 

Marius sat for a minute in the sunlight; then he too 
went off, shambling down the street towards the Pig Mar- 
ket. 


FOURTEEN 


GABRIELLE and Marius stepped over the raised lintel into 
the crumbled courtyard of the beggar’s mansion. Dressed 
in a simple dark gown with a plain coiff, Gabrielle look- 
ing like a sister of service or a kindly woman, had followed 
the beggar through the crowded lanes to this decrepit 
house in the slums. She had not been back here since the 
night she and Gils had come; the night of his arrest. 
She looked curiously at the courtyard, then shadowed in 
the flickering light of a fire, now open to the sun. There 
was a ring of blackened charcoal where the winter fires 
had been burned. Weeds grew between the broken paving 
stones. There was a litter of refuse, rags, bottles, whitened 
bones, and only two beggars lay in the midday sun of 
the yard, At this hour others would be plying their trade 
in the streets. By the house wall sat an old crone. She 
lifted a hand at Marius and wagged her head gaily. A 
man sitting near the doorway, hobbled on to a wooden 
leg, nodded at Marius, spat in a corner and, as Marius 
and Gabrielle went into the house, turned to Telieve him- 
self against the grey stone wall. 

Gabrielle remembered the damp odour of mould sweep- 
ing down the ornate staircase. She remembered the touch 
of the stone under her feet; the treads worn smooth by 
generations who had come and gone leaving a rich old 
house to crumble and decay. At the second floor they 
stopped before the massive door. Marius knocked, three 
times. There was a high squeak, “Who's there?” 

“Marius. I have her.” 

The chains were slowly lifted. Gabrielle could im- 
agine the little hunched figure of Uncle Tomas trying 
to draw the bolts. As last they were down. The door 
opened and Uncle Tomas, dressed in his velvet tobe, 
leaned on the portal. “Come in, come in,” he squeaked. 
He looked more fragile than Gabrielle remembered. The 
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act of opening the massive door had seemed to take most 
of his strength. 

“Tl go below and watch,” said Marius. 

“You must take her back,” gasped Uncle Tomas. “Wait 
in the courtyard.” 

Gabrielle helped the little man close the door. She 
put the bolts and the chains in place. He watched her, his 
little arms folded, head cocked to one side like an in- 
quisitive sparrow. ; 

“Yes, you are the one,” he had recovered his breath. 
“Come, my lovely, so like my mother.” He trotted across 
the room to the richly brocaded sofa and climbed on to it 
with unexpected agility. 

Gabrielle saw again the rich carpets, the cabinets of 
silver, gold and glass, the padded chairs, ornamental tables; 
her eyes swept to the long silken curtains behind which 
Gils had disappeared. 

“You miss him?” shrilled Uncle Tomas. 

Gabrielle nodded, feeling the tears close. 

“I too,” said Tomas. “My beautiful big one is gone.” 
A tear rolled down his shrivelled cheek and he wiped his 
Nose on a velvet sleeve. 

Gabrielle drew a stool to a sofa. She put her arms 
around the little hunched back. She kissed his withered 
cheek. Uncle Tomas leaned his head on her shoulder 
and wept like a child. With one of Henrietta’s discarded 
kerchiefs, the crest of the Marchioness de Verneuil em- 
broidered on its borders, she wiped the little man’s tears 
away. He blew his nose into the fine linen and looked at 
her with red-rimmed eyes. I haven't done that,” he 
squeaked, “since I lay on the breast of the mother who 
bore me. Enough of mourning. The man is safe. You have 
heard? The man is safe.” 

“Marius told me. He sailed three days ago. I shall make 
a novena.” 

“And I learned how you helped; how you bore the 
torture! How could you bear to watch my beautiful one?” 

“Don't, Uncle Tomas,” cried Gabrielle. “Do not talk 
about it. Let us remember that he has gone to a new 
world; a new life. The Sieur de la Roche says his land is 
full of riches; fruit and flowers, animals with warm skins, 
and even pearls in the sea. He is strong, remember; I pray 
he may be better fed and clothed and housed than he was 
in the forests of France or the City of Paris.” 
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“And you, my pretty one,” said Uncle Tomas, “what of 
you? I have learned that you are housed and fed in the 
house of the King’s mistress.” 

Gabrielle nodded. “She came from Malesherbes. We 
were children together. She often-came to our house in 
the field and sat by our fire while mother told the story of 
Uncle Tomas who lived with the Queen’s household.” 

“She told you that? Your mother?” 

Gabrielle smiled. “It was our favourite story.” 

The little man pushed her arm away and sat up. “Niece, 
you remember there was a bottle, a bottle of good wine 
from the royal cellars. We were to drink it.” 

“Before Gils left.” 

“It’s still in the cupboard. We shall have it now to drink 
his health. Get it down; the cupboard near the window; 
the best cups from the case.” 

The bottle was dark and covered with dust. The cups 
were pure crystal goblets with a royal crest. With a 
strange show of energy, the hunchback drew the cork. He 
filled the cups with deep red wine, fragrant with the 
ripening of the finest grapes in Burgundy. 

“We live well, we who are in the royal shadow!” 
shrilled the hunchback. “Drink up to the health of our 
loved one; and then I shall give you other news.” 

Gabrielle laughed, “We live better than the King. My 
Henrietta tells me that there is no wine cellar at the 
Louvre today. The King buys from the caterer and the 
wine is often sour.” 

Uncle Tomas chuckled. “I lived in a better time, My 
Queen would spit into a bad wine. Her sons were known 
to send a bailiff with a sour shipment to the galleys. Drink 
up, my dear. You shall never know such as this again.” 

He poured more wine into her goblet and, swinging 
himself from the cushions, went to the door. He put his 
little head against the wood, listening. He turned to Ga- 
brielle. “Only you shall see, my lovely; only you because 
you are of my flesh and bone.” 

He knelt on the thick Persian carpet and turned back a 
corner to reveal the parquet floor. It was inlaid in an 
intricate pattern of dark and light woods. From his jerkin 
the little man drew a tiny poignard and carefully placed 
its point between two blocks. They came up without effort. 
He put his tiny hand into the crevice and drew out a leather 
purse. He set it on the floor beside him, returned the 
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to their place, and threw the carpet over it, He 
ed up the leather bag and trotted across the room to 
the couch where Gabrielle watched in amazement. 

“I sold the stone,” he said. “A rich stone. I sold it well. 
This is for the family in Malesherbes; for your sister and 
the child of the one they killed.” 

He opened the mouth of the sack and a flood of coins 
poured on to the cushions, 

“Gold!” gasped Gabrielle. 

Tomas laughed. “His blood has turned to gold! Louis 
and ecus! A fortune, my dear. You must guard it well. I 
would our Big One were here to take his commission, for 
he brought the stone to me.” 

“And your commission?” 

“Sang de Dieu! We are of one family. I do not cheat 
my own. Where can you put it? Where will it be safe? 
Here, between your breasts.” 

He thrust the purse into the crevice of her blouse. 

“And though you bring new life to the Old One, you 
must go now so Marius can take you safely through the 
streets before the evening. Put back the wine and the gob- 
lets, for I cannot easily reach the cabinet, and go quick- 


At the door he looked up sadly. “Come back, my little 
mother, come back. I am much alone.” 

Gabrielle embraced him. “Thank you, Uncle Tomas. 
Thank you for all of us. I will come back.” 

Marius, waiting for her in the courtyard, led Gaby 
through the crowded streets; his shambling steps de- 
ceptively swift. At the street door of her home he left 
her, shambling on without a word; only a bare nod to 
her whispered word of thanks. 


| 


FIFTEEN 


Te church bells of Paris were ringing the evening call 
to prayer when two riders clattered through the south-east 
gate and turned their horses into the courtyard of the Au- 
berge du Temple. 

Both horses were creamed with sweat. The riders’ mud- 
splattered boots and cloaks gave evidence of a long, hard 
journey. Rolande de Boudreau dismounted, throwing back 
his cloak and disclosing the sword of nobility riding 
against his thigh. Where in youth he had grown a soft 
golden down, he was now red bearded, taller, broader. 
He turned to his hatless companion who had the deep set 
blue eyes and thick black hair of a Danis of Malesherbes. 

“Pierre,” he said, “check that the boy cleans them down 
well; no water till they’re cooled. I'll see that we get bed 
and food. Alone, I could eat an ox! There’ll be a mug of 
cider by the fire when you come in.” 

Pierre Danis gave the reins to a stable boy and the 
Sieur de Robaille, tossing his saddle bags over his shoulder, 
strode into the inn. 

Early the following morning, long before the same bells 
wakened the city with the Angelus, Gabrielle was up 
and dressed in the neat dark gown she wore to morning 
mass. She took a linen coif from the top of her chest, then, 
reaching down through the layers of brocades, satins 
and velvets, discarded dresses Henrietta had given her, 
felt for the leather bag of golden coins. Each morning be- 
fore she left the house to pray Gaby made sure the purse 
was secure; and each morning in the little Chapel of St. 
Honoré she prayed first for Gils and then that the Blessed 
Virgin would show her how to send the fortune to Lucille. 
To ask for help from Henrietta she could not bring her- 
self to do. Marie Touchet would be leaving for Males- 
herbes shortly but could never be her messenger. And 
the beggars of the streets, who were her friends, could not 
be given the terrible temptation of a bag of gold. The sun 
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was rising as she went toward the church. When the mass 
vas ended, and she walked back down the Rue St. Honoré, 
hawkers and pedlars were already on the street. She 
stopped to buy a melon from a cart. Henrietta had 
veloped a fondness for them. 

The doorman, letting her through the gate said, “Some- 
one to see you. I let him into the garden. An early riser, 
that one!” 

“To see me or to see Madame?” 

“No, it's you he wants.” He pointed across the court- 
yard to the gate leading to the private gardens of the 
house, 

Gabrielle gave the melon to the man. “Send this to the 
kitchens for milady’s breakfast.” 

Henrietta’s garden was small but perfect in its planning. 
An oval green was centred by a pool in which four 
naked youths, carved in black marble, toyed for ever 
with water splashing over them. Henrietta had told Ga- 
brielle the figures in the fountains had been carved by an 
Italian and brought to Paris by King Francis, who had 
loved Italy. Other treasures from that land gleamed white 
among the sculptured cypress trees; nymphs, dryads, angel 
figures carved in the whitest stone. Shaded paths wove in 
and out between the trees and the borders were a mass of 
spring bloom; tulips and anemones, ranunculus and gaily 
coloured crocuses. 

As Gabrielle hurried through the gate, Pierre Danis 
got up from a marble bench beside the pool. 

“Gaby!” he cried. 

“Mother of God!” breathed Gaby. “You have answered 
my prayer!” She ran into her brother’s arms. 

Five minutes later, still full of questions about the 
home place, she said, “Mon Dieu, I'd almost forgotten; 
I must go. Will you wait for me, Pierre? When Henrietta is 
settled for her levée, I may slip out.” 

“Rolande will be at the levée, Gaby,” said Pierre gravely. 

“Rolande! Rolande de Boudreau! Is he here?” 

Pierre laughed. “That’s why I am here, Gaby. You 
didn’t even ask how I came!” 

“With Rolande?” 

. Pierre nodded. “His father died in February. Rolande 
is now the Sieur de Robaille and I am his valet.” 

Gabrielle clapped her hands. “Pierre, how wonderfull 
We both work for our old friends. Is he difficult, Pierre?” 
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“Rolande? Of course not. We are more like brothers than 
master and servant. There are times I must tell him to 
watch himself. But, for this reception, he will be very ele- 
gant. Wait till you see his dress!” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Gabrielle. “I wonder if Henrietta will 
see him?” 


morning reception, Ga- 
brielle wondered if she should warn her of Rolande'’s visit. 
Finally she said, “Pierre is here from Malesherbes; in 


the garden. 

“Pierre? What Pierre? Your brother? How did he come?” 

“He is now valet to the Sieur de Robaille.” 

“That old man?” 

“The old man is dead. Rolande is now the Sieur in his 
own right. And Pierre is his valet.” 

“Merciful God!” laughed Henrietta. “They never could 
be separated, those two!” 

Gabrielle went to the door and peeped into the ante 
chamber. Her eyes searched through the ribbons and laces, 
the slashed sleeves and jewelled surcoats. 

“Who is of interest this morning?” asked Henrietta. 

“Pierre tells me Rolande has come to pay his respects 
to you. I am looking for him.” 

“Rolande de Boudreau coming here!” Henrietta set 
down her mirror and looked thoughtfully at Gabrielle, 
“Whatever for?” 

Gaby said, without turning, “He was fond of you, mi- 


'y- 

Henrietta’s thin lips twisted in an amused smile, 
“Yes,” she conceded. “I remember. I remember the apple 
tree. And Rolande. And you and Pierre posted to scout 
for us.” She patted her swollen stomach under the satin 
bedspread. “Times have changed, Gaby; times have 
changed. But perhaps,” she laughed, “perhaps not in Males- 
herbes.” 

“I see him now,” said Gabrielle. Rolande was far from 
the bedroom door; pushed back by the more aggressive 
courtiers. He leaned against the wall. He was looking at 
the plaster angels frescoed above the walls; blue satin hang- 
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ings. She saw with delight that his beard had grown. 
wore green breeches and his coat was of plum shot 
embroidered in gold. A jewel flashed as he moved to 
to secure a place nearer the door. Gabrielle giggled wi 


a Fe 


“What is it, Gaby? Is he wearing stable clothes?” 

“Oh no, he’s very elegant. He’s even got a beard now. 
Red it is.” 

“Oh, I must see him. Do his hose wrinkle?” 

“No, they’re quite secure. But he is not. He doesn't 
know how to get in place and they've pushed him back 
to the end of the room.” 

“No matter. Call him first, Gabrielle. And then, off to 
see Pierre. Tell the footman to leave Rolande with me 
for five minutes, alone. Then the others can come.” 

Gabrielle opened the door and gave the message. As 
Rolande de Boudreau, flustered at his early call, came 
into the bedchamber, she ran into her closet and down the 
staircase to meet Pierre. 

Pierre was pacing the bordered walk. Gabrielle stopped 
for a moment to look at him. How straight he was; taller 
than he had been, his shoulders broad and square under 
a dark surcoat. His boots were of good leather and his 
hose, stretched tight, were gartered at the knee with 
ribbons. When he turned she noticed a clean white shirt 
beneath the coat with frilled cuffs showing about an inch 
below the coat sleeve. 

“Ma foi!” cried Gaby. “You look handsome enough for 
a levée, He dresses you well, your master!” 

Pierre laughed. “I don’t dare wear these clothes near 
Malesherbes. But one has to be well set up to attend a 
grand seigneur. Did you see him?” 

Gabrielle laughed. “I peeked into the ante chamber. 
You’d look like a crow beside him. He's all satin and 
brocade.” 


“He brought his best. Will she see him?” 

“He’s with her now. Sit down and tell me of Maman 
and Papa, and the twins and Lucille.” 

Pierre took her hand. “Gaby, first did you sell the 
stone?” 

She nodded. “It’s done. And thanks be to God you are 
here to take the gold. I've been mad, wondering how to 
get it to you.” 

She told him of Gils, of Uncle Tomas and of the 
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beggars. It seemed a fairy tale but the ending was real. 
“Pil bring you the purse now. You must take it away and 
eep it safe. There’s enough to let them all live for 


bing the balustrade for support, looked in surprise at the 
plum-coloured coat and green breeches of her old friend 
Rolande de Boudreau. De Boudreau burst into the court- 
yard, pushing roughly against a dandy leaning on the portal. 
He turned at the impact and Gabrielle saw that Rolande’s 
face was almost as red as his beard. The man at the 
doorway, elegantly coated in white brocade, slashed with 
cloth of gold, put his hand to his sword. 

“Eo!” he cried. “Monsieur, why the hurry?” He looked 
at Rolande’s red face, burst into loud laughter and his 
hand left the sword. Gabrielle knew him to be one of the 
King’s aides and a frequent visitor to the house, Jean de 
Lorme, Compte d’Alage. She remembered too, this was 
the man Rolande de Boudreau had seen in the courtyard of 
the inn at Estampes, on that long-ago day when the King 
had sent De Lorme to escort Henrietta to Paris. 

De Lorme’s laughter shrilled out, and several of the 
other men joined in, They all stared at Rolande de Bou- 
dreau, red faced, bewildered and enraged. 

When he could speak, De Lorme wiped his streaming 
eyes with a bit of lace. “Monsieur, I must forgive you. 
Rough manners are a heritage we do not understand 
here. I fear your reception at the levée has only served 
to bring them out in you.” 

“Mon Dieu,” thought Gabrielle, “Milady must have 
made a mock of him. How could she!” 

The other gallants were now at the doorway, joining in 
the laughter. They circled the irate Sieur de Robaille. 
“J's like baiting a bull,” thought Gabrielle. 





“Country bred as I am,” continued Rolande, “I shall not 
spill blood in this house. Since your manners are lacking, 
shall enjoy giving you a lesson in a better place tomor- 
row at dawn.” Rolande’s hand came up. He held a glove 


od 


picked up the glove and handed it to Jean. “Tl be with 
you, Monsieur,” he said. “We'll pin that bumpkin to a 
stable door.” Gabrielle waited to hear no more. She ran 
through the house and into the garden by the gardener’s 
entrance. She came up behind Pierre. He was standing at 
the gate to the courtyard, running his hands through his 
hair 


“Gaby, Gaby, did you hear it?” he cried. 

“T was on the staircase when Rolande came down. She 
must have been cruel.” 

“He was livid with rage. I know him. He’s quick to 
anger. Will he have to fight that twirp?” 

Gabrielle nodded. “The King has forbidden it, but they 
still duel. I’m afraid for him, Pierre; these men spend all 
their time with their swords. They do nothing else. He 
hasn't a chance.” 

Pierre smiled grimly. “Don’t fret, sister. You should see 
him on his feet. Rolande is the best swordsman im any 
country. He'll run the man on a spit before you can 
wink.” 

“And if he does, Pierre, it’s death or banishment.” 

“But you say others do it?” 

“They're pardoned by the King. But would the King 
pardon Rolande?” 

“He would never let Henrietta beg for him. That is 
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sure. How could she treat him like an oaf? Gaby, he loves 


her.” 

“J told you she has changed!” 

“fi] have to find him. God knows what other trouble 
he'll get himself into, in that mood. Where do they fight, 


Gaby?” 

“In the old Horse Market; the far end of town. Always 
at sun-up there are duels. Henrietta intercedes for many.” 

“fll be with him. Don't fear, little sister. He’s a better 
swordsman than you know!” 

Gabrielle put her hand into her bodice. “Take this.” 
She put the bag of coins into his hand. “Guard it with 
your life, Pierre, Let me see you again before you go.” 

“If God wills it, I'll be here tomorrow. Thank you for 
everything. Lucille will pray for you, I know.” He put the 
purse inside his jerkin. “Dieu! It’s heavy. Uncle Tomas did 
well for the family. I shall sleep with it, don’t fear.” 
He kissed her before he left. 


SIXTEEN 


Ir was a picnic day. No time for mass this 

No time to worry about the | taking place in the old 
Horse Market. No time for anything but fetching and 
carrying, trying this gown on Henrietta, then that gown, 
deciding which looked best for a day on the river and in 
the fields. The King had sent word that his hunting was 


a change had risen early, was querulous and niggling; 
keeping Gabrielle running from room to room in quest of 
miniscule needs. Finally the ladies were ready, and their 
litters at the door. The picnic party was to embark from 
the Quai des Tuileries. When Gabrielle had settled Hen- 
rietta and her mother into their chairs, she ran to collect 
her own cloak and the basket of potions and lotions she 
would carry for them. Out on the street, she darted through 
the alleyways, hoping to reach the river before the lit- 
ters. As she ran Gabrielle looked frantically for Marius, 
or any friendly beggar who might know how the duel had 
gone. They were not to be seen. Most of the street crowd 
was hurrying toward the quai, for the picnic party was a 
sight to be stared at. 

Sedan chairs and carriages stopped by the water front. 
A crowd watched the gaily dressed lords and ladies de- 
scending from them. Tied to the quai was a small flotilla of 
boats. Henrietta’s litter, a recent gift from the King, came 
to the quai side, just as Gabrielle slipped through the 
crowd to the water’s edge. It was, Gabrielle conceded, a 
magnificent chair, putting to shame everything around 
it. The sides were of glass, designed in colours and set 
between gilded pillars. The shot-silk hangings were drawn 
back to reveal Henrietta leaning on cushions of rose- 
coloured Spanish velvet embroidered with gold. As the 
bearers set it down, a dozen young men rushed to open 
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the chair and help her alight. A few, who could not 
reach the chair in time, diverted their attention to Marie 


important now. Word had gone round that the King’s 
marriage to his queen Marguerite de Valois was in the 
very process of annulment. After long haggling with Rome 
new and damning evidence had been provided, potent 
enough to invalidate the marriage even to the most scrupu- 
lous. It had been pointed out to the Holy Father that 
King Henri the Second, father of Marguerite, had actually 
held Henri of Navarre at the baptismal font when he was 
christened, thus making it impossible for Henri of Navarre 
to have ever legally married his Godfather’s daughter. 
The court knew, if the King’s marriage was termed null 
and void, Henri Quatre would be free to marry his be- 
loved Henrietta. There were few friends of Henrietta who 
had not been shown the royal writing promising to 
make her his bride, when she had produced his heir. No 
wonder Henrietta, six months with child, could be beauti- 
ful and gay this morning, and no wonder she received 
almost royal attention. 

Gabrielle with her basket was squeezed into the elegant- 
ly cushioned barge which was to carry Henrietta and her 
particular friends to the picnic ground. The rest of the 
party followed in less ornate boats. But in each one was 
a lute player, singing popular ballads. Leading the pro- 
cession down the Seine went a boatload of musicians, 
playing hautboys, fiddles, and tambourines. 

It was a perfect day for the outing. Worried as she was 
about Rolande, Gabrielle could not keep her spirits down. 
The sky was deep blue, the river sparkled and along the 
shore citizens cheered the party on its way. 

They docked near a grove of copper beeches. Working 
all through the night, an army had cleared a meadow, 
shaped like an oval room, centred in the middle of the 
magnificent trees. As the barges came to the shore, mu- 
sicians from Poitevines, dressed in the costumes of that 
province, played a greeting on their native bagpipes. Ga- 
brielle, filled with excitement, followed the gay party into 
the oval green. Niches had been cut into the surrounding 
trees, and in each niche was a circular table seating 
twelve of the guests. At the top of the oval a raised dais, 
reached by four grassy steps, held the table for the King 
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and his party. Over ita siguntie copper beech spread shel 


tering 
At the top of the four grassy steps stood Henri himself, 
just arrived from Fontainebleau to greet his love and 


their friends. 

“Ma foi!” thought Gabrielle, “what chance has Rolande 
de Boudreau against the King, who can do such things 
for Henrietta!” 

Watching from her place in the enclosure set off for 
men and maidservants she saw the platters of food carried 
to the tables; meat, fish, exotic fruits and comfits. A 
ballet of satyrs and woodsprites danced through the trees 
into the oval. Music played and sweet voices sang. Men 
hurried from table to table with great jugs of wine. 

“They do right well for themselves,” said a man beside 
Gabrielle. She recognized him as the footman to Angéle, 
Baroness de Maugiron. 

“No one could be unhappy here, today,” replied Gaby. 

“Oho!” laughed the man. “My mistress is! She wept all 
the way in the carriage, and could scarce keep from 
wiping her eyes on the boat. There she is at the third 
table. Look at her now!” 

Gaby looked at the sad, painted face. “What's wrong 
with her?” 

“Just before we left she had word her friend had been 
skewered on the duelling ground.” 

“Who was he?” 

“The Compte d’Alage.” 

“Killed?” 

He nodded. “Spitted by a country lad. And serves him 
right. He was a tongue lasher, that fellow! I doubt the 
King has heard; D’Alage was close.” 

Gabrielle closed her eyes and breathed a thanksgiving. 
“And the countryman?” she asked. 

The servant shrugged. “Who knows? If he belonged, the 
King would pardon him, I've no doubt, but since it is 
D’Alage he’d be wise to move.” He looked at the sky- 
“Dieu, we are going to have rain. That will be a to-do. 
The men had best cover the boats.” 

Gabrielle looked up. A black thunderhead was rolling 
up out of the south. Even as the man beside her left to 
warn the boatmen, thunder sounded precariously near. 

Few of the guests, deep in their food and their cups, 
noticed the coming of the storm. But the servants hurrying 
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rain. Then came another roll of thunder, and swiftly 
top of it a bolt of fire that shot straight from the sky 


the grassy dais. Gabrielle got up from her thicket and 
ran across the soaking grass towards the stricken tree. 
When she came near she saw the King and other men 
coming down the steps. In the King’s arms was Henrietta. 
Her eyes were closed, her face was pale, and the elabo- 
rate coiffure tossed and dishevelled. Henrietta was uncon- 
scious. 





SEVENTEEN 


Henrietta lay on the King’s own bed in his apartments at 
the Louvre, conscious now, but her face twisted in a 
grimace of pain. Little cries of anguish reached Gabrielle, 
who crouched near the doorway. 

The King was at the bedside with his surgeons. Marie 
Touchet stood there too, twisting her hands and crying, 
“Henrietta, do you hear me, my child? Keep the baby! 
Keep the baby!” until the King said gruffly, “Madame, 
will you leave the room. This case is in the surgeons’ 
hands.” 

Gabrielle ran out just before Marie Touchet, red faced 
and angry, came into the anteroom. 

The anteroom was full of courtiers and men who had 
been with the King under the tree, the ladies who were 
Henrietta’s friends. Gabrielle moved to a space against 
the wall, near the exit door. She still clutched the basket 
of lotions and pomades. Her lips moved in a prayer to 
the virgin. Around her she could hear the pious murmur 
of the crowd, with occasional whispered question, “What 
if she loses the child?” 

Head down, Gabrielle bit her lips with vexation. She 
knew that, if Henrietta’s bid for the throne failed, these 
fickle friends would be the first to desert her. 

The bedroom door opened and the King came out 
alone. Head bowed, beard buried in his ruffed lace collar, 
he spoke to no one. Time went on. Servants with jugs of 
hot water and fresh linen passed through the bedroom 
door. A group of ladies knelt in a corner of the anteroom 
and piously began a decade of the rosary. 

The bedroom door opened and the praying stopped. 
The surgeon stood there. He went to the King and bowed 
gravely. “Monseigneur, Madame is recovering rapidly.” 

“Thanks be to God,” said Henri. “And the child?” 

“I am sorry, Monseigneur. We could not save the child. 
It would have been a boy.” 
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The room sighed, as though each person in it had just 
released his breath. 

The King nodded curtly. “Thank you, Monsieur, I am 
sure you have done your best. Look to Madame.” Turning 
on his heel he walked to the exit door. 

The room divided to let the King pass, but Marie 
Touchet stood in his path. The King walked around 
her, as though he had never seen the obstacle. Gabrielle 
stood close against the wall near the door. As the King 
passed her he paused, stared, put out a hand and held her 
by the chin. There was a puzzled look on his swarthy 
face. “Have I seen you?” he asked. “Your name, pretty 
one.” 

Gabrielle, trembling, whispered, “Gabrielle, your majes- 
ty, maidservant to Madame Le Marchioness de Verneuil.” 

The King nodded. “There, I have seen you.” He 
dropped his hand. “Gabrielle, you say? A name with 
memories! Have they told you, you too are beautiful?” 
He smiled again, patted her cheek and then went out the 
door. The courtiers followed their King; only Gabrielle 
and Marie Touchet were left. Gabrielle crouched against 
the wall, bewildered by the King’s action. She never saw 
Marie Touchet crossing to her; but she felt the sharp 
sting of a slap that threw her head back. Marie Touchet, 
red faced and furious, spat into Gabrielle's face. “Get 
out!” she cried. “Get out of here, at once. And never come 
back.” Her face was alive with malice. 

Gabrielle fled. 


EIGHTEEN 


“Wuere shall I go?” thought Gabrielle. “Mother of God, 
where shall I go?” 

Her teeth chattered. She stumbled down the cold 
yaulted corridors of the palace, past servants and masters 
whispering in private corners; through the courtyard and 
out of the great gates of the Louvre into the teeming 
streets of Paris. 

Here there was no news of the disaster. The air of 
festival begun at the quai side was still about. The thun- 
derclouds had passed, and under a clear sky mountebanks 
played to excited crowds, hawkers called their wares, wine 
bibbers linked arms and blocked the roadways. 

Without direction Gabrielle’s feet carried her stumbling 
through the crowds, up the river, towards the only home 
she knew, the house on the Rue St. Honoré. 

She fell against the knocker and almost immediately the 
gates flew open, and the doorman pulled Gabrielle into 
the courtyard. “She’s here,” he cried. “She’s here!” Gabri- 
elle saw the house servants were all there. They crowded 
around her. “What's happened? How is milady?” Some- 
one had brought news; probably the chairmen, or the 
rowers on the boat. 

Gabrielle leaned against the house. She clenched her 
teeth against their chattering; drew breath in a great sob 
into her lungs. “Milady will be well,” she said, “But she 
miscarried. The child is dead.” She looked at the faces 
around her. Consternation was written on everyone. “Tt 
was a boy,” she added. 

The group fell back, gravely. The child was dead. 
Would the King forget his favourite? The fortunes of her 
staff depended on the fortunes of the Marchioness de 
Verneuil. 

Finally the Major Domo, shrugging his elegantly coated 
shoulders, declared, “Back to work; everybody. We shall 
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know soon enough. There are still jobs to be done, 
Back to work.” 

The doorman looked at Gabrielle trembling against the 
wall. “Gaby,” he said kindly, “you look like you've seen a 
ghost. Cheer up. Your brother is waiting in the garden.” 

Pierre was here! Gabrielle ran through the garden gate, 
and fell sobbing into the arms of her astonished brother. 

“Gaby!” he cried. “What's wrong? You're shaking like 
a leaf. What’s happened? Roland’s all right. Don’t cry!” 

Gabrielle wiped her eyes on her sleeve. “No, no, Pierre. 
I knew about Rolande. It’s Henrietta and her mother. 
What am I to do?” 

Pierre took his sister to a bench. “Sit, Gaby. Now, tell 
me.” 

She told him of the picnic, of the lightning, and of 
Henrietta’s miscarriage. 

“Poor Henrietta,” said Pierre. “Now the “King need not 
marry her, Gaby, but I’m sure he loves her still.” 

“T don’t know,” sighed Gabrielle. “I hope he does, 
Pierre, I can’t stay with her.” 

“Why not?” Pierre asked sharply. “She may need you 
now, more than ever, You were friends, remember?” 

“Tt’s her mother.” 

Gabrielle told how the King had stopped, had spoken to 
her in the hearing of Marie Touchet; how Marie Touchet 
had reacted. “I'm afraid of her, Pierre; she hates me. 
I'm afraid.” 

“Gaby, don’t let it bother you. Henrietta won't let her 
mother touch you. She'll be going back to Malesherbes 
anyway.” 

“She won't go now. She'll stay to see what happens, 
Pierre, I don’t even want to stay in this house, Are you 
going back to Malesherbes? When do you go?” 

Pierre shook his head. “I am leaving today, but not for 
Malesherbes. Rolande is running. He takes ship in a day 
or two and I smtast go to look after his lands. He has 
given me a paper.” 

Gabrielle clasped her hands in entreaty. “Pierre, I don’t 
want to stay here. She may come at any minute.” 

“What of Uncle Tomas?” asked Pierre. “You tell me 
he’s a wise one. Let us go to see Uncle Tomas.” 

Marius was in the beggars’ courtyard when Gabrielle 
and Pierre arrived at Uncle Tomas’s home. With a nod 
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and a wink he went into the old house and up the stairs to 
warn the Old One of their coming. 

“Ma foi!” gasped Pierre. “You have queer friends, my 
sister.” He looked in wonder at the ornate, broken balus- 
trade, sniffed at the decay. When they reached the second 
floor the big door was already opened, and the Old One, 
hopping impatiently on his soft little shoes cried, “Come 
in, little mother, come in. Marius says you've brought 
another big fellow. Bring him in! Bring him in!” 

Marius heading for the stairs called over his shoulder, 
“['ll be in the courtyard, Old One, if you need me.” 

Pierre, open mouthed, looked at the little velvet-robed 
man on the threshold and on into the richly furnished 
room. “Nom de Dieu!” he whispered, crossing himself. 

“Come in, silly,” laughed Gaby. “Meet our uncle. Uncle 
Tomas, I bring you my brother, another of your own 
flesh!” She crouched down to put her arms around the 
dwarf and kiss him on his withered cheeks. 

“Another one! Another of my own! The angels are 
with me!” cried Uncle Tomas, his shrill voice shaking 
with excitement. 

“May he pick you up, Uncle?” asked Gabrielle. 

“Of course! Just as my big one used to do. I must see 
his face. Pick me up, man, and set me yonder on the 
- cushions.” 

Pierre swung the little man up in his arms and looked 
into the wizened face. “So you are Uncle Tomas, the great 
Uncle Tomas!” He laughed and carried him to the cush- 
ioned sofa. 

“Great I was; but never in size,” squeaked the uncle. 
“How do they call you, big one?” 

“Pierre. Pierre Danis, Son of your sister, so Gaby tells 


The Old One peered at him. “Yes, you have the eyes 
and his hair. You are like my little mother here.” He put 
his hand, tiny and thin as a bird’s claw, into Gaby’s. 

“Little mother?” queried Pierre. 

“She is so like the mother who bore me.” He turned 
to Gabrielle, “Tell me, what is this I hear of your mis- 
tress?” 

Gaby’s face clouded. “You've heard the news already?” 

Uncle Tomas chuckled. “News comes to me quicker 
than to the King! Were you in the storm?” 
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oe ee “And I want your advice, Uncle 
‘omas.” 

“You think the King will drop your lady?” 

“T cannot think that!” 

Uncle Tomas put up a little hand. “Sh!” he silenced her, 
and listened. He slipped off the cushions and ran quietly 
across the carpet. He put his ear to the big door. “Yes?” 
he piped. “Who is it?” He reached up to release the 
chains, “Help me, Pierre.” Marius stood outside the 
door. 

“Another visitor, Old One,” said Marius. His voice was 
low and confidential. “A woman. Her chair is in the 
courtyard, A customer, I'd call her; wears a mask.” 

Uncle Tomas stamped his little foot petulantly. “Why 
do they come at such a time! A love philtre, no doubt!” 

“Shall we go, Uncle Tomas?” asked Gaby. 

“No, child. This will take no time. But I dare not 
send her away. They bear grudges; and their gold is good. 
Behind the curtains, both of you. Marius, bring her.” 

The little man closed the door carefully, but did not 
lock it. “The curtain.” He gestured to the long silk drapes, 
falling to the carpet at the end of the room. They were the 
curtains behind which Gils had disappeared from the 
soldiers. 

There was a recess between the curtains and the win- 
dow, and by sitting on the deep window ledge, Pierre 
and Gabrielle were out of sight. The curtains fell in front 
of them in soft folds. They could hear the Old One whistling 
through his teeth, arranging the cushions. There was a 
discreet tap on the door. “Enter!” piped Uncle Tomas. They 
heard the door swing open and close again. Pierre took 
Gaby’s hand and squeezed it. She squeezed back. 

“You remember me, Old One?” 

The voice was high pitched, hard and cruel. It was the 
voice of Marie Touchet, wife of the Marquis d’Entrague, 
mother of Henrietta, the Marchioness of Verneuil. Ga- 
brielle gasped. Pierre put a restraining hand over her 
mouth. He too recognized the voice. 

Uncle Tomas said, “Madame, you bring back memories. 
Could I forget you in the days of the old Queen?” 

“Not too far back, Old One.” 

Uncle Tomas cackled. “You are as handsome as the 
day you first came to me, Those I have helped have never 
forgotten. I'll warrant it’s now a love philtre.” 
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“No love philtre, Old One. I want a more potent brew. 
One I was told you made at Catharine’s request.” 

“A poison? No, it could not be!” 

“No poison. Only the liquid that destroys beauty. Such 
a liquid as the Queen used on that silly girl who was try- 
ing to entice her son, Do you remember, Old One? Have 
you still your wits and your potions?” 

Uncle Tomas’ old voice began to tremble. “An acid it 
was, Madame, a cruel, hard acid. It ate beauty before your 
eyes, Even the Queen was loath to use it.” 

“J am not the Queen, Old One. And the one who's 
for it is of no consequence. How much for the brew?” 

“Three gold louis, Madame. And I must have time to 
mix the formula.” 

“Three gold louis? Your prices are high! Be sure you 
are as discreet as you were.” 

“J have never sold my honour, Madame.” 

“When can I have it?” 

“The vial will be brought to you by messenger. You can 
trust him with the gold. To where, Madame?” 

“Before tomorrow. The House of the Marchioness de 
Verneuil, in the Rue St. Honoré. Tell your beggar to give 
the packet to the doorman to be taken straight to me.” 

From behind the curtains they could hear Uncle Tomas 
fumbling with the locks. Then there was silence. Gabrielle 
began to shake; Pierre put his arm around her shoulders 
and held her against him. He put out his hand and gently 
parted the curtains. Uncle Tomas was alone in the room. 
He sat on the floor, his head in his hands. Pierre saw the 
Old One’s hump rising and falling in quick sobs. 

“Come, Gaby,” said Pierre. They lifted Uncle Tomas 
and put him on the sofa between them. Gabrielle, forget- 
ting her own fears, put her arms around him and he wept 
on her shoulder. 

“My dear one,” he said. “So soon to lose you, So soon 
to lose you!” 

He straightened up and wiped his nose on his velvet 
sleeve. 

Pierre looked at him curiously. “You knew her?” 

The little man nodded. “I knew her. I knew her very 
well; but never the name. Until she told me where she 
lived. She is the mother of your mistress?” he looked up 
at Gabrielle. 

“Yes,” 
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“When I knew her she was young. She was in my old 
Queen’s Court. She came to me for philtres. They captured 
the heart of the old Queen’s son, I think it was Charles. 
Yes, it was Charles. He was the one the old Queen 
didn’t like; so he died. She came again to me, that woman, 
for a poison and a philtre. That got her the love of a 


looked sharply at Gabrielle. “You must not go back to 
that house, Gaby, you must never go near. She is wicked, 
wicked, wicked!” He turned to Pierre. “Take her away, 
good brother; take her to a safe place.” 

Pierre nodded gravely. “I think he’s right, Gaby. I 
hadn't known it could be so bad.” 

“Did the King look at you, my Gaby?” Uncle Tomas’s 
voice was sharp, 

Gaby nodded. “Yes. And she saw.” 

“T knew it,” sighed Uncle Tomas. “She wants him for 
Henrietta. If she cannot destroy your beauty she will 
kill you. You must go; you must go.” He began to sob 
again, “The Court is a bad place for you, Gaby.” 

Gabrielle had stopped shaking; she felt drained. It 
seemed a bad dream, She said, despondently, “She'll find 
me at Malesherbes.” 

“Come with me to Rolande’s chateau,” said Pierre. “We 
could hide you there.” 

“Go to the ends of the earth!” cried Uncle Tomas. “Till 
I send word that she is dead. Wait!” He slid down from 
the sofa and ran across to an inlaid cabinet. He took 
something from it. 

“This is for you, little mother. It will help wherever you 
are. It has kept me safe for a long time.” In his tiny 
palm lay a golden circle with an enormous red stone set 
into it. Gabrielle gasped. 

“That is the ring you wore when you came home. 
Mother was a little girl. She remembered it flashing in the 
firelight.” 

Pierre whistled softly. “Mother of God! That’s bigger 
than the one Robert took.” 

“It was a gift from the old Queen herself. 1 had but 
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to show it, and I was safe. It will bring you luck, my 


beautiful one, and bread if you need it. Keep it, if you can, 
eee ee 


rielle put the ring on her finger. It burned deep red. 
She kissed the little man. “ bless you, dear Uncle To- 
mas. I will guard it carefully.” 


He winked his sharp little eyes rapidly. “Now, no 


from the door. “As you go, send Marius to me.” 

In the street, Gaby looked at her brother, “Where?” 
she asked. 

“To my inn. Then we shall make our plans.” 


NINETEEN 


Tue Auberge du Temple, an old stone-house built against 
the city wall, was a favourite with travellers entering 
P. 


‘aris. 

The cobbled courtyard led to a great common-room, 
with a red-tiled floor and a fire built of logs hacked from 
the surrounding forests. Above the settles placed near 
the hearth, hung wooden cups and on a table two jugs, one 
of wine and one of cider, waited for the thirsty. 

Coming from the sunlight into this dark room blinded 
sengee and Pierre; they stood hesitantly in the door- 
way, then groped their way toward the fire. Pierre stopped 
suddenly. “Mother of God!” he whispered. “Gaby, look 
who's here.” 

A man sat alone at a table. His cloak was thrown over 
the back of the chair. Gabrielle saw his boots covered with 
mud, firelight dancing around a red beard on a face etched 
in lines of weariness. It was Rolande de Boudreau. 

He gestured to Pierre. “Come here,” he said softly. 
“Sit down. Don’t make too much of it or we'll attract 
attention.” He looked questioningly at the girl. 

“It’s Gaby, Rolande. You remember Gaby?” 

The Sieur de Robaille got up and caught her hands. 
“Gaby, my little friend. How glad I am to see you.” He 
kissed her cheeks. “Sit with us, Gaby.” 

“What are you doing here?” asked Pierre. “I thought 
you'd gone to sea!” 

Rolande looked cautiously around the room. It was 
almost empty at this hour; only three men sat at a far 
table. 

“J had to come back,” he answered. He looked at 
Gabrielle. “What news of Henrietta, Gaby, how is it 
with her?” 

“You heard?” asked Gabrielle in surprise. “You heard 
about the baby?” 

Rolande nodded. “News travels faster than you think. 
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They say the King has left her and she is about to die.” 

“No, no Rolande. She will be well again soon; I heard 
the surgeon say so. And the King, I don't think he'd 
desert her.” . 

Rolande shrugged. “The gossip on the roads is that he 
has already sent to Italy for a bride.” 

Pierre leaned forward. “Rolande, you could be picked 
up by the soldiers. You shouldn't have come back!” 

Rolande shook his head. “I'm a fool perhaps, but I 
couldn’t go on until I knew she was well. If the King gave 
them the chance that group of sycophants around Henriet- 
ta would tear her to pieces.” 

“She was none too kind to you, Rolande,” said Gabrielle 
sharply. 

“You were there?” 

“You almost pushed me down the staircase. And I 
feared for your life.” 

“] fear for it now,” added Pierre. 

Rolande smiled grimly. “Listen, my friends,” he said, 
“I have thought it all out. This is a small inn. It is quiet. 
No fancy man comes here. Here I can live quietly. Who is 
to know? And Gaby can bring me news of Henrietta. 
When I know all is well, then I can leave.” 

Pierre rubbed his chin. “If you shaved your beard. . . .” 

“ll shave and Ill sit quietly by the fire while Gaby 
gathers news. Pierre, you can bring it to me. A perfect 
plan.” He leaned back in his chair. 

“Not quite,” said Pierre. “Gabrielle is in trouble too. 
She can gather news for nobody from that house.” He 
told Rolande the full story of the day’s events. Rolande 
listened thoughtfully. Only once he commented. “That 
mother! That harridan! Do you remember how we children 
hated her?” 

“And because she will be back in Malesherbes, I can’t 
go home,” sighed Gabrielle. 

“I thought I might take her to your place for awhile, if 
you don’t object?” Pierre looked at Rolande. 

Rolande shook his head. “My house will be under super- 
vision from now on. There would be danger there too. 
We must find another way.” 

Suddenly Pierre struck his fist into the palm of his hand. 
*“Rolande,” he said passionately, “why must you stay? 
Why don’t you get away? I am more worried for you 
than for Gaby. You are too well known.” 
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“Pm sorry Pierre,” said Rolande sadly. “I just can't go.” 
Boies cursed you,” muttered Pierre. “Henrietta isn’t 

it.” 

“She’s changed, Rolande,” said Gaby. “You know her 
tongue.” 

Rolande sighed. “She only copies her mother. If only 
she were away from all that false living!” He buried his 
head in his hands. “God help me, I still love her.” 

Gaby put her hand on his. “I know, I too.” 

Pierre snapped his fingers. “I have it!” He turned to 
Gabrielle. “Gaby, what about Uncle Tomas and the beg- 
gars? Uncle Tomas seems to know everything before it 

. He has a pipe line through the city, Rolande, 
thieves and beggars. Our Gaby has made some great 
friends in Paris.” 

“No doubt more real than Henrietta’s following,” mut- 
tered Rolande. 

“Marius could be a contact, Pierre, he used to meet me 
at the gate of our house,” Gabrielle too was excited. 

“Tl see Uncle Tomas right away. He'll get news to 
you! And now a plan for Gaby.” 

Rolande’s brows drew together. “I think I have a plan 
for Gaby. But first, have you eaten? I am starving. Pierre, 
order up supper and I shall go to the room and change. 
I'll be a new man when I come back.” 

Pierre grinned at him. “Shall I shave you, Monsieur?” 

Rolande laughed. “I'll shave myself. Look to our food.” 

When he returned Rolande was indeed a different man, 
His shaven face was pale where the beard had been; but 
a square jaw and a deep dimple in his chin changed his 
whole aspect. He wore a clean white shirt under the jerkin 
and dark surcoat of a clerk or a senior apprentice. His 
pantaloons were tied at the knee with short black ribbons. 
“J borrowed from you, Pierre,” he said. 

“You are most welcome, Monseigneur,” laughed Pierre. 
“Shall I wear your wardrobe?” 

“You'll frighten Marius,” said Gabrielle. “Stick to your 
homespun.” 

A waiter brought the soup to the table. He set the 
tureen in the centre with a bottle of wine and four deep 
plates. 

Gabrielle, realizing she had not eaten since dawn, cried, 
“I'm hungry!” 

It was good soup; hot and savoury. When it was done 


an old friend of my father. His name is Chefdostel. His 
barque is the Catherine, one hundred and eighty tons, and 
= ” 


I have paid the passage and will not be on the ship. Would 
you take my place, Gaby?” He looked at her earnestly. 

“Canada!” Gaby’s eyes widened. 

“Would you be frightened?” asked Rolande. 

Yes, she would be frightened. She knew it. Never 
would she have left Malesherbes if Henrietta had not 
taken her to Paris. And this venture, to a new land, with- 
out friends! She looked into the blazing fire and was 
reminded of another fire in another room. Her heart beat 
faster. “I knew a man once,” she said. “He left from Rouen. 
He went to the Isle de Bourbon.” 

Rolande nodded. “Chefdostel carries supplies to the Isle 
de Bourbon. It’s on his way.” 

Gabrielle looked at Pierre. “Gils is there,” she said. 

Rolande smiled. “Gils? Gaby, the disease hits us all. 
Who is Gils?” j 

“Rolande, how can she take your place?” asked Pierre. 

Rolande put his hand inside his jerkin. He brought out 
a paper. “I've written a letter to the Master. I've explained 
something but not everything. I was to meet him at the 
White Crosse in Rouen. You can make it, Gaby, if you 
leave at dawn; when his ship is loaded, and the wind is 
right, he will sail with the first tide. Are you for it, Gaby?” 

Gaby sat back and closed her eyes. She had never even 
seen the ocean. “I don’t know,” she said. 

Pierre smiled. “And what of Gils?” 
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think I could stop there, Rolande?” 

Rolande smiled, “And the man named Gils?” 

“And Gils,” she said. 

“[ye no doubt you could. You would have to speak 
to Chefdostel. He goes there on his route. But the whole 


brielle dryly. 

“We must plan quickly,” said Rolande. “There is a man 
named Poitier in St. Denis with a coach. I had hired 
him to take me through. He has my chest and is waiting 
for me, Tomorrow morning early, Pierre, take my horse, 
Gaby can ride yours; go to St. Denis and tell Poitier Gaby 
is to be his passenger.” 

“And the chest?” 

Rolande shrugged. “Gabrielle will need a chest.” 

Gabrielle smiled. “With your clothes?” 

Pierre got up from the table. “I must leave now. I am 
going to Uncle Tomas, Gaby, and if he cannot secure 
your own chest from the house, he will surely find me 
something to fill Rolande’s for you. If we leave early 
you must rest. I'll see to getting you a bed.” 


ly for the Sieur de Robaille. 

“He was to be here yesterday,” he grumbled. “I had 
the horses ready and his chest on top.” He looked sus- 
piciously at the traveller he would have in exchange; a 
woman wrapped in a man’s cloak. But when Pierre had put 
a gold piece in his hand, he shrugged and said “I'll get 
the horses.” 

Rolande’s chest was opened and the clothes in the saddle 
bags exchanged for his. 

While the horses were being set to the coach, Pierre 
and a stable boy put the chest back on top. The coach had 
straw on the floor to keep feet warm, and leather seats 
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that were fairly well padded. “Keep the cloak around you, 
Gaby. It will be easier,” said Pierre as he put her into it, 

The driver, cheered by the gold piece, said affably, “Do 
not fear, Monsieur, I shall have your friend safely in 
Rouen as soon as horses can make it. We stop for a change 
at Pontoise. She can eat at the post there; and tonight we 
sleep at Magny. We do not travel at night for the wolves 
are bad in the forests. But, by the Grace of God, we shall 
make Rouen the following night, when your lady can 
find her bed at the White Crosse. 

The horses’ hooves clopped on the freestone squares of 
the road. The sky darkened and a drizzling rain began 
to fall. Gabrielle Danis wrapped in the man’s great cloak, 
looked out at the vineyards lining the road to Pontoise. 
She felt drained of emotion; cold and detached and terribly 
tired. She went to sleep. 





TWENTY-ONE 


On the second night the driver dropped Gabrielle’s 
chest at the door of the White Crosse in Rouen. 

Stiff from two days’ jolting, Gabrielle got down from 
the springless coach and stood for a minute waiting for 
circulation to return; then she limped into the inn. 

Out of doors it was dark. The moon had not yet risen. 
Inside, flares set in sconces cast shadows on the walls, 
and at a long table in the centre of the room candles were 
lit. Men sat around the table eating and drinking, while 
maids and men servants ran to and from the kitchens and 
the open hearth, where a joint turned on the spit. 

The innkeeper hurried to the door, calling for a boy 
to pick up the traveller’s chest. He smiled at Gabrielle, 
standing uncertainly, wrapped in Rolande’s big cloak. 

“Yes, Monsieur?” he said. “A bed and supper?” 

Gabrielle threw back the hood of her cloak. 

“Pardon, Madame, I thought it was a man.” He looked 
behind her. “You have companions? Your maid?” 

“T am alone.” 

The innkeeper rubbed his hands together. A woman 
travelling alone was not something he encouraged in his 
respectable house. He looked curiously at Gabrielle. Her 
hair needed combing; there were dark rings under her 
eyes and lines of fatigue on her pale face. Obviously she 
had come a long distance. He looked around the room. 
“Perhaps you were meeting someone, Madame?” 

Aware of his hesitation, Gabrielle answered, “Yes, 
Monsieur. I have come to meet a Captain Chefdostel, 
Master of the Catherine.” 

The innkeeper beamed. “But how fortunate you are. 
He is here with some friends but he is sailing with the 
tide. Come with me, Madame.” 

Gabrielle followed him to a corner near the hearth. 
He pointed to a settle. “Sit here. I shall send the Cap- 
tain to you.” 
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ly. She smelled the juices from the roast and licked her 


had not stopped long enough for food. She had had nothing 
to eat since breakfast at dawn in Magny. 

The innkeeper came back. He had a cup in his hand. 
“The captain will be here directly,” he said. “Drink this, 
it will warm you.” The wine in it was good, and warming. 
She put her hand under the cloak and felt the bag of gold- 
en coins pinned to her bodice and the ruby ring 


black moustache and a beard that had been neatly trimmed 
to a point. When Gabrielle opened her eyes to see him 
standing over her, flames from the hearth dancing behind 
him, she thought she had indeed landed in hell. But the 
devil showed his white teeth in a gracious smile. 

“Madame, I am sorry to disturb you,” he said. “Captain 
Chefdostel, at your service. You were asking for me?” 

Gabrielle sat up straight. “I must have fallen asleep.” 
She looked down at the paper in her hand. “I have some- 
thing for you, Captain, a letter.” 

“May I sit, Madame?” The Captain took the letter 
and sat on the settle beside her. 

Gabrielle looked at him as he read it. His face, in 
the firelight, was as dark as the mountebanks she had 
seen who came from some far eastern land. It was ridged 
and pitted with wind and weather. He read the letter care- 
fully; once he stopped to look at her and she noticed that 
his eyes were narrow, black and boldly curious, 

He folded the paper. “So you are a friend of the Sieur 
de Robaille.” He laughed. “You must be a good friend for 
him to make such a proposition; or else the landlubber 
has no better sense.” 

Gabrielle caught her breath. “What do you mean, Mon- 
sieur?” 

“Only a man who doesn’t know the sea would suggest I 
take a woman aboard my ship. I am sorry, Madame, it is 
quite out of the question.” He got up from the settle. 

Gabrielle put out her hand. “What are you saying?” 
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“T am saying that women do not travel aboard my 
ship. We take no passengers, only cargo.” 

“But Rolande was to go with you.” 

The Captain nodded. “True. I would have taken him 
for friendship’s sake. But he is not a woman.” 

“Is there a difference?” asked Gabrielle quickly. “Surely 
the money is the same!” 

Chefdostel laughed. “Money is not the problem.” He 
sat down again. “Let me tell you something of the sea. To 
take a woman on a ship is like throwing a bitch to the 
hounds. And to a sailor it is an omen of a bad passage.” 

Gabrielle felt desperate, “Monsieur,” she said quickly, 
“I know that not too long ago you did take women on your 
ship.” 

His thick black eyebrows went up. “I did? When and 
where?” 

“For the Marquis de la Roche. To his Isle de Bourbon,” 

Chefdostel snorted and then laughed. “You call those 
women? Where have you heard of this?” 

“In Paris,” Gabrielle answered, cautiously. 

He looked at her again with curiosity. “Our friend did 
not tell me what is wrong, but he implied you are in 
trouble.” 

Gabrielle nodded. Her chin began to tremble. “Yes,” she 
said, almost in a whisper. “I am in trouble.” 

“Not another doxy running from the law?” 

Gabrielle sat up straight. “That is not true.” 

Chefdostel bowed briefly. “Pardon, Madame, but what 
else am I to think?” 

Gabrielle put her hand to her head. “What am I to do? 
All I can tell you, Monsieur, is that if you will not take me, 
I am lost.” The room began to swim around her. She 
leaned back. 

Chefdostel’s voice came from a long way. “Have you 
eaten?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. 

The Captain called to a servant, “Bring food to that 
small table for madame. And for me another litre.” He 
took Gabrielle’s arm. “Sit over here and eat. You'll feel 
better.” 

The Captain said nothing while Gabrielle ate. He drank 
from his wine cup, and poured some for her from the 
bottle on the table. He took out the letter and read it 
again in the light of the flare set into the wall behind 
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them. When she had finished, he said, “Rolande says you 
are from Malesherbes, near his own seignory; that your 
name is Gabrielle.” 

Gabrielle felt stronger. The food had restored her. 
“My name is Gabrielle Danis,” she said. “I have known 
Rolande since he was a child. We used to play together.” 

“You belong to a seignory? You have a chateau?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. “My father is a tenant farmer 
at Malesherbes. His land belongs to the Sieur d’Entragues.” 

Chefdostel nodded. “At least you are not pretending. 

Gabrielle coloured. “Monsieur,” she said, “I think you 
might understand that if Rolande de Boudreau sent me to 
you he knows me to be honest.” 

“Don’t be impatient, Gabrielle Danis,” said Chefdostel. 
“You might try to understand that our friend Rolande 
has put on me an intolerable burden. Asking me to take a 
woman aboard! Ma foi! You are bad luck to a sailor. My 
crew would mutiny!” 

“Do they need to know?” 

“Bah! You do not look like a man.” 

“T could dress like one.” 

“I repeat, you do not look like a man. And what could 
you do aboard? Have you shipped before?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. 

“Ever seen the sea; or smelled it?” 

She put her head down and blinked her eyes quickly. 
The tears were coming and she could not stop them. 

Chefdostel sighed with exasperation. “Nom de Dieu!” 
he lamented. “Why must I have this on my last night 
ashore!” 

The tears were now flowing. “I’m sorry,” whispered 
Gabrielle. “I didn’t know, and Rolande didn’t know how 
you'd feel.” 

“Mother of God,” sighed the Captain. He wiped his 
broad moustache, then clapped his hands together. “Well, 
Madame, I am better equipped to fight a sea storm than 
your tears, Get to your feet. We'll see what we can do.” 

Gabrielle wiped her eyes on her sleeve. “You mean 
you'll take me?” 

Chefdostel stood up. “Have you a chest?” 

“The innkeeper had it brought in.” 

“Go to the door and wait for me. Pull that hood up 
again and wrap the cape around you.” He strode off 
into the room. 
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Gabrielle watched him go with astonishment. He seemed 
rigid with rage. She got up quickly, pulled Rolande’s cape 
around her shoulders, and went out the door of the inn. 
The stars and moon were showing in a clear sky; the 
air was brisk. 

‘A minute later the door opened, and the Captain strode 
out followed by someone carrying her chest. The Captain 
had thrown a half cape over his coat, and pulled a large- 
brimmed hat over his eyes. Without a word he took Ga- 
brielle by the arm and propelled her down the street. The 
boy with the chest followed them. 

The street was cobbled, and Gabrielle had trouble keep- 
ing up with the long-striding Chefdostel, who did not look 
to right or left. Only when he had turned her out of the 
narrow streets and they stood at the waterfront, did he 


pause, 

“Now, young lady,” he said, “You will have to do as I 
say. Not only now, but so long as your voyage lasts. You 
understand?” 

Gabrielle bowed her head. “Of course,” she said. 

“Only a fool would do what I am doing,” he continued. 
“If it were not for love of De Boudreau’s father, I'd 
probably leave you to your fate, whatever that may be.” 

Gabrielle could hear the water lapping at the wharves. 
She could smell the strange new tang of the sea. Against 
the clear night sky stood the spars and masts of innumer- 
able ships; greater than she had ever seen. Lights swung 
from them and the incoming tide made the lanterns dance 
like fireflies. 

“This way,” said Chefdostel gruffly. He swung her down 
the wooden dock. “There lies my ship.” It was one of the 
bigger ones, drawn up to a pier. Lanterns swung from a 
mast and from the prow of the ship. “When we reach it, 
just say nothing, follow me closely and keep that hood up.” 

He strode up double planking that rested between the 
wharf and the bulwarks. Gabrielle followed closely be- 
hind him and behind her came the man with the chest. 
At the top of the ramp a lantern suddenly beamed out. 

“Who's there? Ho, Captain; you're the last man aboard 
tonight.” 

“The last? The saints be blessed. We won't have to 
scour the taverns before dawn.” The Captain stepped 
down on to the deck and turned to give Gabrielle a hand. 
“The Sieur’s cabin is ready, Michel?” 
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Gabrielle could see the sailor look at her curiously. 
“Aye sir, it’s set up.” 

The Captain picked up the lantern. “Get another light,” 
he said. “I'll take this.’ When the sailor had gone, 
Chefdostel turned to Gabrielle and the man with the chest. 
“Come.” 

Gabrielle followed, picking her way between the piles of 
cordage. She heard, for the first time, the sound of a light 
wind harping through the rigging, The lantern lighted a 
narrow staircase. There was a door at the foot of it. 
Chefdostel opened the door. “Come in, but step over the 
lintel. Don’t sprawl.” He held the lantern up. “Put the chest 
on the floor and then you can go.” He put a coin in the 
man’s hand and the bearer ran back up the steps. Chef- 
dostel hung the lantern on a hook suspended from the 
centre of the ceiling and he shut the door. The room was 
so small there was barely room for the chest. A bunk was 
fastened to one wall. Beside it was a small table and chair, 
and on the table a clay pitcher. There were blankets on the 
bunk, but no pillow. There was no window; but a wooden 
grille was let into the wall over the table, and another in 
the ceiling. Chefdostel sat on the bunk and gestured to 
Gabrielle to take the chair. 

“My mate and my men had expected the Sieur de 
Robaille to board tonight. This cabin was for him, You 
will stay here until I have solved the problem of intro- 
ducing a woman to the ship. That will not be easy.” 

Gabrielle put out her hand. “Monsieur,” she said softly. 
“IT do not know how to thank you. Only if I say that per- 
haps you have saved my life can you know my gratitude. 
I swear to do nothing to injure you.” She put her hand 
inside her cloak and felt for the purse. “I have money, 
Monsieur. I can pay you for the dinner, the man who 
brought my chest; and all the inconvenience.” She took a 
coin out of the little bag and held it out to him. It 
glistened gold in the lantern light. 

“Mother of God!” cried Chefdostel. “You can certainly 
pay well. Put it away, and don’t for your soul's sake let 
anyone know you are carrying gold. Hide it, Gabrielle. 
You'll need it where you're going. And this passage has 
all been paid for. I want you to get into bed and sleep. 
You look as though you could stand rest. There is fresh 
water in the jug; but don't waste it. Water is worth more 
than food on a voyage. Stay here, and do not move or 
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make a sound until I come or send for you. We move out 
in the early dawn with the tide. It may be late before I 
can knock on your door. Three quick taps, that is the 
only one to answer.” 

He got up from the bunk. “I'll leave the lantern. The 
ceiling is low. Put it out before you sleep. And God rest 
you, Madame.” 

When she had put out the light, Gabrielle pinned the 
purse to her shift and felt for the safety of the ring 
hanging between her breasts. She lay on the straw-filled 
mattress and pulled the rough blankets around her. Dimly 
she heard the soughing of the wind in the rigging, felt a 
gentle movement as the ship rose and fell on the water. 
Then she slept. 





Book Two 


SABLE ISLAND 


Principal Characters 


HISTORICAL? 

Querbonyer: Commandant of the colony on Sable Island. 

Captain Coussez: In charge of stores on Sable Island. 

Loys Deschamps: A convict on Sable Island. 

LaRiviere: Jacques Simon dit laRiviere, a convict on Sable 
Island. 

Michel Huelin: A convict on Sable Island. 

Olivier Delin: A convict on Sable Island. 

Jacques Simoneau: A convict on Sable Island, 

Francois Delestre: A convict on Sable Island. 


FICTIONAL? 

Emile: Cabin boy on the Catherine. 

Pierre Lacoste: Mate of the Catherine. 

Marthe Querbonyer: Wife of the Commandant. 

Marie: A woman convict. 

Guillaume LeBrun: A male convict. 

Collette: A woman convict. 

Fleurange: A ‘pierrette’ convicted of prostitution who 
worked on the streets of Paris. 

Gelinas: A convict on Sable Island. 

Pére Gibault: A priest convicted of preaching against the 
tax on salt, the gabelle, the most onerous tax in France 
of that period. 

Georgette and Martine: Two women convicts from 
LaRiviere’s camp. 
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ONE 


Sue lay in a claustrophobic nightmare; a box, a coffin, an 
enclosure that swayed as the bearers tossed her from hand 
to hand. She was dropped from a great height; twirling 
end on end as chaos roared in her ears. 

She screamed in terror and opened her eyes to pale 
grey light filtering through a grille. Beside the grille the 
night lantern was a pendulum, swaying in perpetual mo- 
tion like a bell ringing pandemonium. 

Gabrielle cried out again but her voice was lost in 
turmoil. She clutched the blanket and slowly came awake; 
memory returned. She was on a ship. This was a cabin, 
not a coffin. She was alive. She had had a very bad 
dream, but the dream continued. The wall beside her 
shuddered and creaked with strain as a giant beat against 
the timbers. Motion was constant and the clamour in- 
creased. Voices screamed. Feet slapped on the deck. Metal 
pounded on metal; wood on wood. She clutched the blan- 
ket and said an Ave. Was this sailing on a ship, or was the 
vessel sinking? 

She reached for her clothes and clumsily buttoned her- 
self into them; the swaying of the room interfered with her 
movements. 

She sank back on the bunk, head whirling. Out of a 
jumble of sound came three sharp distinctive knocks on 
her door. He had said “Only answer to three knocks.” 
Hanging on to the bunk she groped her way to the door 
and flung it open. 

Captain Chefdostel stepped over the lintel and pressed 
his back against the door to close it. His hands held a 
bowl of soup and a mug. Gabrielle marvelled he moved 
so dexterously not a drop was spilled. He was wearing 
sea boots and a thick jacket tied at the neck with a red 
kerchief. His black eyes laughed when he saw her sitting 


bolt upright on the bunk, face pale in the grey light, lips 
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drawn tight and thin. But his voice was kind. “First time 
at sea, Gabrielle Danis, and a lot to learn.” 

He put the bowl on the table, where it slopped over, 
and held the mug out to her. “Drink up. It's a tot of 
brandy. It will help you. You've slept a right long time. 
We passed through Le Havre and we've moved out into 
the Channel, and that’s a bit rough but it will get your sea 
legs under you before we hit the ocean.” 

Gabrielle took the mug and let the liquor burn down 
her throat. The bunk rose and fell; the lantern swayed; 


she gagged. 
- “Hang on to it,” said Chefdostel. “Do you good. Take 


another. 

She shook her head miserably. He pushed the mug 
back to her lips. “Come, try it. If you could manage the 
soup it would be even better.” 

She drank another swallow of brandy and the panic 
seemed to abate. 

“Tr’s fresh meat in the soup,” he said. “Won't see much 
of that for a long time. Better take it. There’s a crock 
under the bunk if it doesn’t sit well. rll be back.” Chef- 
dostel grinned at her again and went out of the door. 

Gabrielle sat for a moment, adjusting to the constant 
movement. She looked at the soup bowl, picked it up, 
swallowed a mouthful of the thick hot broth. Almost im- 
mediately she reached under the bunk for the crock. 

When Chefdostel returned some time later, she was ly- 
ing on the bunk, eyes closed, feeling the ship shiver and 
roll, hearing the winds belling the sails, screaming through 
the ropes, crashing the loosened casks and timbers in the 
hold. She did not care whether she lived or died. 

Chefdostel looked down at her and shook his head. 
“It’s always the same with a landlubber. Why you ever 
want to take to the sea is beyond me. I was born to it. 
You weren't.” 

Gabrielle opened her eyes and gave the Captain a wan 
smile. “I'll feel better soon,” she whispered, But another 
wild ascent and fall from a swelling sea wiped the smile 
from her face and churned her stomach pitiably. 

“The fresh air would do you good,” said the Captain. 
“If you would stand in the companionway.” He bent 
down, picked her off the bunk, wrapped her cloak around 
her and half carried her out of the door on to the stairway. 
A rush of cold air swept down off the deck; air damp 
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with spray. Gabrielle opened her mouth and drank it; her 
limbs felt stronger. “Thank you,” she said. She clutched 
at the doorway and hung there. 

“"Twould be as well if you'd stay in your cabin for 
some days,” said the Captain. “I don’t want you underfoot 
up above, and the longer we leave the sight of a woman's 
face from the crew the better for all of us. When you 
need air stand here; there’s plenty of it coming down. I've 
a good cabin boy who’s in on the secret and he'll bring 
food and clean you up. I must attend to my ship, or we'll 
be hitting the Guernsey rocks. When we're out of this 
channel chop she'll go easier and you can take to the 


He went back up the stairs, leaving Gabrielle crouched 
in the doorway, greedily drinking in the watery wind. 

Ten minutes later she began to shiver and went inside 
cs ‘pom to lie down again wrapped in Rolande’s great 

oak. 

For four days and five nights Gabrielle was content to 
lie on her bunk, listening to the sounds of the ship which 
gradually seemed more normal. Even the swaying seemed 
to steady. On the fifth morning, she wakened to find the 
time between lifting and falling more gradual; the pace 
slower. It was the difference between riding a horse at 
full gallop and posting at a smooth canter. Every day the 
little cabin boy, a lad named Emile, had poked his tousled 
head into the cabin and asked, in a Breton accent as thick 
as soup, if he might be of service. He sidled in, barefoot, 
dressed in ragged trousers and a rough jerkin covering an 
old torn shirt. He looked at her curiously, but kindly; 
cleaned up her messes, brought soup if she could swallow 
it, and offered such condolences as the story of his first 
voyage when he “Nigh throwed up the whole of me 
stomach!” His hands were clean. “Captain makes me wash; 
with soap too, none of your sea water. Sea water don’t 
do nothing but rough up the skin.” 

Gabrielle lying content on the bunk listened to him 
reeling off the story of his life, as he cleaned her lantern, 
put in a fresh candle, and took away the crock from under 
the bed. His dialect reminded her of her mother. He was 
an orphan, picked up by the Captain at the dockside 
three years ago, and now devoted to the Master who was 
teaching him a trade. One day she asked if he had been 





He had. 

“It was a bad passage,” he recalled. “And the stench 
down below took a time to clear out. They didn’t have it 
so good as you, ma’am; this here was a cabin for the sur- 
geon when we had one to take aboard; it's just below the 
poop deck and right near the Captain’s own; and what 
you get to eat comes from the Captain's table, But those 
others had a rough time. Now me, I got a hammock I can 
swing in the forecastle, or down in the first hold, near the 
galley; good and warm it is down there, and when the 
Ik’ good temper he'll give me a bit to-eat now and 
then. But those other folks were all sent down second 
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them up once a day to walk on deck. But when the crew 
has to work in the rigging and then jump from the mizzen 
to the foremast, it riles them to be tripping over bodies. 
Every time the ship came about in a high wind they'd 
set to shrieking and cursing. It weren’t a good time, 
ma’am.” 

On the fifth morning Emile slipped into the cabin with 
the charged air of a conspirator. Under his thin arm he 
carried a bundle of clothes. 

“For you, Madame,” he said as he threw them on the 
bunk at Gabrielle’s feet. “They’re good ones too. Captain 
says you're to put them on and come up on deck today.” 
He looked up cautiously at the overhead grating and 
lowered his voice to a whisper. “Truth is, they're a boy’s 
clothes. Crew still thinks it's the Sieur what's sick in this 
cabin and the Captain isn’t ready to tell them different.” 

Gabrielle took the bundle apart. Long black hose, a 
pair of black woollen pantaloons with ties for the hose; 
a clean white shirt and a coat of good sound homespun 
in a dark green colour. 

Emile proudly continued, “Captain got ’em for me 
when we was in harbour; but I never had a chance to 
wear it, Says he'll get me some more if you ruins it. 
But you won't, ma’am. That’s I’m sure. Your stomach’s 
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done all its heaving by this time.” He slipped back to the 
door. “T'll let you get into them,” he continued. “Master 
will be down to take you above.” 

When Chefdostel gave his three sharp taps on the door, 
Gabrielle was sitting on the bed contemplating her legs 
dressed in long black hose. She had managed to tie the 
pantaloons above the knee and they fitted remarkably 
well. But the shirt proved a problem. She called to the 
Captain to enter and sat on the bunk with her hands 
across her bosom. 

He looked at her and a wicked grin twisted the long 
black moustache. “I thought so,” he said. He tossed her 
a leather jerkin. “This will be warmer. Cover you better 
than a shirt made to fit that skinny lad.” 

Gabrielle took the leather jacket. It was roughly tanned, 
broad shouldered and closed at the side with leather 
thongs. It covered her to the thigh. 

The Captain nodded. “A proper fit. Put on the coat.” 
The coat had broad shoulders and hung lower than the 
jerkin. 

“Now tie your hair back and I'll take you aboard.” 

He stopped suddenly and cried “God’s blood! Your feet. 

- What kind of shoes can you wear?” 

“T've sabots.” 

“You need a boot. A stout leather boot with oil on it.” 

Gabrielle rummaged through the chest of clothes col- 
lected by Uncle Tomas. Victoriously she pulled out boots, 
soft black leather, the kind Henrietta had worn for riding. 

Chefdostel sniffed. “Fancy stuff for a man! Never mind. 
Put them on. We'll rough them up with a slab of grease. 
I'll find a cap for you somewhere. Come straight to the 
poop deck with me, and try to stride like a man. You're 
country bred; work at it.” 

Coming up the stairs into brilliant sunlight made her 
eyes blink. The air was fresh and cold after the stuffy 
cabin. The ship still swung but she found her body riding 
with the motion. She stood at the top of the stair looking 
around in amazement. Great square sails bellied above her; 
ropes pulled and whined as the wind hit the canvas. She 
stood under a ladder leading to the poop deck. 

“Come on,” said Chefdostel. “Up the ladder and hang 


He ran up the wooden slats and stood by to pull her 
up beside him. 
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“The sailors don’t come here, except on business. Over 
here to the side and take a look at the sea.” 


look into the ship and screamed “Wonderful!” The Captain 
nodded and, taking her arm, pulled her forward to where 


up through the poop deck. She stumbled after him, over 

coiled ropes and rigging, under the maze of shrouds to 
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Chefdostel touched her arm and pointed forward. She 
looked down to the main mast in the middle of the deck 
below. There were men on this main deck, running like 
monkeys up the ratlines that tied the shrouds together, 
pulling on the ropes, tightening the stays, keeping the can- 
vas taut and trim in the wind. There was a boat lashed to 
the bulwarks, the longboat to be used in emergencies or 
in shoal water. And farther along the forecastle grew out 
of the deck like a small house, with a chimney blowing 
smoke in the wind; smoke from the galley below; and 
beyond, a third mast and more sails driving the ship steadi- 
ly forward. It was a long ship, at least sixty feet from 
poop deck to forecastle; and wide, with sides that bulged 
like a barrel over the rolling water. Emile, the cabin boy, 
came up the ladder and gestured. Chefdostel, nodding to 
him, took Gabrielle’s arm and led her down into his own 
cabin. 

The Master’s cabin was three times the size of Gabri- 
elle’s. On a large table against the wall charts were spread, 
held down by a block of wood. His bunk was a real bed, 
bolted to the floor and above it was a small shelf of 
books. He had a couch as well. Emile hovered over a 
smaller table. There was food on it; bread, a slab of cold 
bacon, a cheese, and a large jug of cider. There was @ 
mug and a plate for Gabrielle beside the Captain’s. 

“Sit down,” said Chefdostel. “You'll eat here when I've 
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had a good day; other times Emile will bring food to your 
cabin.” 

He opened a sea chest and took out a black woollen 
cap. “Pull this over your head next time you go on deck.” 
He tossed it to Gabrielle. “How does the Sieur look today, 
Emile?” 

The cabin boy grinned. “She fits the clothes, sir; I knew 
she would.” 

“You mean HE would,” corrected the Captain. “And 
don’t forget it!” He pulled out a clasp knife and began 
carving the bacon. 





TWO 


THE Catherine sailed on under a cloudless sky. Captain 
Thomas Chefdostel, standing on the poop deck, looked 
over the rolling expanse of water, up at the white sails 
filled with wind and thought “Mon Dieu! Perhaps we've 
all been wrong. The woman brings us good weather.” 

The Catherine was his own ship. A stout square-rigged 
three-master built to his own design with money left by 
his father in Normandy and an advance from the old 
family friend, the Sieur de Robaille. It was eighty feet 
from stem to stern and twenty-five at its widest. The 
masts were firmly embedded in the keel before even the 
decking went in, and the timbers caulked and overlaid 
so well that the roughest sea failed to penetrate the hold. 
With bulging sides it rolled like a barrel in a side wind, 
but kept its course and buoyancy in an incredible way. 
When his wife died in the purple fever epidemic which 
swept the country just after the wars, Chefdostel had 
made her namesake the Catherine his home; and the fer- 
riage of freight over this cold sea his way of life. 

He turned from the water as Pierre Lacoste, ship’s 
mate, came up the ladder. 

“Making great headway,” cried Pierre. There was a 
week’s growth of beard on his unwashed face. He wore 
high leather sea boots and a padded canvas jacket. 

Chefdostel nodded. “The wind’s right; we're keeping 
her west south west. I figure we're at forty-five degrees of 
latitude. We should keep at that, for I've no thought of 
running south into a Spaniard.” 

Pierre looked down toward the lower deck. “The top- 
sail on the main is an old one and won't last long,” he 
said. “We're bringing up canvas from below and rigging 
her.” 

“Try to keep the old one up Jong as possible; we've 
made thirty leagues since noon yesterday; and if the 
weather stays we'll soon be below the Grand Banks.” 
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Pierre nodded. “Yes, sir.” He looked down at the mid 
deck where a figure sat on a pile of rope beside the Jong- 
boat. “Your passenger is feeling better?” He looked at the 
Captain and winked lewdly. “He keeps to himself pretty 
well, the Sieur. A gentle person, would you say, sir?” 

Chefdostel glared at him. “Mind your own affairs, La- 
coste. Leave the passenger alone. Get back to your post.” 

“Aye, sir,” said Lacoste turning on his heel. He chuck- 
led as he ran down the ladder. 

To Gabrielle, with no duties aboard, travelling on 2 
sailing ship soon lost its charm. The sea was alive but 
endless. The sky, so far, forever blue. She thought of the 
prisoners bound from Rouen jail to the Isle de Bourbon, 
huddled in the hold, allowed on deck for only one hour a 
day, and she thanked the Good God for her own cabin 
and access to the deck when she willed. Even though the 
winds were favourable, the Catherine could not expect to 
find landfall for a long time to come. 

The sailors led a busy life. Four hours on and four 
hours off they worked; reefing, furling, bracing, making 
and setting the sails. Up the shrouds they climbed, 
lightened the canvas, moved the yards as the wind blew, 
greased the timber heads and the clews. Sitting in her 
favourite spot on top of a coil of rope, just under the 
longboat, she watched them tarring, greasing, oiling, scrap- 
ing and scrubbing the deck, making rope, and mending 
sails that had split with the salt and the weather. The run- 
ning gear must always be examined. Ropes and yards 
were checked for chafing. They were waxed, and a bucket 
of grease slushed over the masts. Down near the fo'csle 
were two pens of pigs and a clutch of chickens making 
eggs and meat for the captain’s table. If the wind were 
right and the seas not too heavy, she could sometimes 
hear the rooster crow his morning greeting. 

She had seen dawn once on the voyage; a weird sunrise 
without birds, except for the rooster, without trees and 
spires and ground mist to reflect the new light; with only 
the endless ocean growing blue as the sun climbed the 
almost colourless sky. 

The ship rose and fell with the moving seas. But Ga- 
brielle no longer felt the motion; it had become normal 
for her to walk across a rising deck, as it was for the 
sailors who found themselves at a loss when they walked 
on land. 
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She was careful to wear the boy’s clothes, and the 
woollen cap over her curly black hair. Emile had tubbed 
the soft leather boots with goose grease or tallow so 
thoroughly that water ran off them in drops and rivulets. 
In return Gabrielle had mended his torn shirt, washed it, 
much to the surprise of the cook before whose galley fire 
the sailors dried their clothes. Though they looked 
at her curiously, none of the sailors ventured to speak to 
the Sieur. Only the mate, Pierre Lacoste, would pull at his 
forelock as he went by and make some jovial remark 
about the weather. 

When he sat down beside her on this one morning, she 
thought nothing of it; she had seen him on the poop deck 
with the Captain, giving orders to the sailors, and she knew 
he was the master’s right-hand man. 

His body odour was heavy, for none of the sailors could 
wash until a rainstorm filled the barrels; he turned his 
dirt-embedded, whiskered face toward her. He had a blunt 
nose, green eyes, and when he smiled, showed a row of 
discoloured teeth. “The name is Lacoste, Monsieur,” he 
said. “First mate. Pierre Lacoste. ‘Tis a long trip for a 
man who's never been to sea before!” His Breton accent 
was almost as thick as that of the cabin boy. 

Gabrielle smiled but said nothing. 

“You've not seen much of the ship, Monsieur,” he con- 
tinued. “Our Captain’s too busy with his navigating to 
show you below. I've spare time now, while the wind’s 
right, and I thought you might like to look?” 

Gabrielle glanced up at the poop deck, but could see 
no sign of the Captain. He'd be with the helmsman. The 
sailors on this main deck glanced curiously at her. “He'll 
think it strange if I don’t go,” she thought. 

“It's kind of you, Monsieur,” she said, keeping her 
voice as low as possible. “I have seen little.” 

She got up from the coiled rope and followed the mate 
across the deck. 

“You've seen our livestock?” He gestured to the pens. 
“The sow and her litter are going to a settler in Port Royal, 
if she survives the journey. She was mighty sick for the 
first days.” He looked at her slyly. “I hear you had trouble 
yourself, Monsieur.” 

Gabrielle nodded, smiling, and said nothing. 

“It’s hard for a landsman never at sea before. Us 
Bretons are born to the sea. Feel safer with a heaving deck 
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under our feet. We'd a couple of cows and a goat or two 
last voyage. Cows died. It was a real rough voyage. We 
have some mighty odd cargoes, Monsieur; before that load 
of cattle we'd a human load, sent to populate a sand pit. 
Glad to see the end of that lot. You can look in the fo’csle 


Gabrielle glanced into a crowded room, littered with 
bales, sea jackets, woollen mittens, the personal belongings 
of the crew. Half a dozen sailors looked up at her and she 
glanced away quickly and back on to the deck. 

“Galley’s down below,” said Pierre Lacoste. “If you 
don’t mind climbing down this hatchway we'll see the 
ship’s innards.” 

The hold was dark, only the light from the hatchway 
fell in a small space around the ladder. 

“Stay right here,” said Lacoste, touching her arm. “T'll 
get me a lantern from the galley. I know my way blind- 
fold.” 

Gabrielle stood holding on to the ladder. She heard 
Lacoste moving away. Her eyes tried to see into the dark- 
ness. The only ports were sealed up on the high seas. 
There was no light, no air. She thought of Gils and his 
companions who must have spent days and nights in the 
depths of the ship; frightened by the sounds, sick from the 
rolling of the vessel; going to a place unknown. 

Lacoste came back with a lantern. Now she could see 
boxes, bales, canvas, ropes piled against the wall. Lacoste 
led her to a pile of canvas. He put the lantern on the 
floor. 

“Well, my sweetie, good here as anywhere!” said La- 
coste. Before she could move he had thrown her cape to 
the floor and his big dirty hands pulled up the jerkin; 
seatching for her breasts. She could feel his whiskered 
face on hers, and the smell of his rotting teeth was nau- 
seous. She screamed and clawed at him. She was young, 
strong, and she managed to break his hold for a minute 
only. 

Pierre laughed. “Scream all you want. No one can hear 
you, You better soften up. What’s good for the Captain's 
good for his crew!” He went at her again. The sea pound- 
ing the sides of the ship, the whistle of the wind drowned 
her cries. Desperately she clawed at his eyes. He yelled in 
pain and anger. He pulled at her jerkin and the thongs 
broke. His hands were on her breasts again. “Captain 
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thought he could fool us, did he?” He threw her down on 
the canvas and she writhed under his weight. 
His fingers found the cord around her neck. “What 


off; she rolled from the canvas and ran toward the ladder. 
Lacoste held the ring toward the lantern. “Mother of 
God!” he cried. 

Emile came down the ladder just as Gabrielle, panting 
and terrified, reached it. 

Emile looked at her, then at Lacoste, still on his knees 
beside the light. 

“Captain wants you, sir,” he called to Lacoste. “Asked 
me to find you fast.” 

Gabrielle pushed past Emile and fled up the ladder. 
She had left her cloak on the floor beside the pile of can- 
vas. Her jerkin was torn loose and her cap gone. Without 
pausing she ran across the deck and down the stair to her 
own cabin. She shut the door and fell on the bed gasping. 

Lacoste put the jewel in his pocket and picked up the 
lantern. He glared at Emile and whistled through his teeth, 
“Keep your mouth shut, boy, or I'll slit your throat.” He 
ran up the ladder to the main deck and saw at once why 
the Captain had summoned him. 


THREE 


Tue sky, clear and blue one hour ago, had turned the 
colour of lead. The sea was black and the long straight 
swells of the past few weeks were now rolling in confusion. 
Above deck canvas cracked and fluttered in sudden 
gusts of wind veering around the compass. 

Captain Chefdostel had already sent the men aloft, where 
they hung on the ratlines and climbed out on to the yards 
as the ship tossed beneath them. 

Chefdostel roared at his mate. “Where were you, man? 
We're in for a blow. Trim her down ‘til we know where 
the wind draws.” 

Carrying Gabrielle’s cloak and cap, Emile came up 
from the hold. He slipped on the wet deck as the ship 
rolled, and the sea washing over the forecastle soaked him 
through. An icy cold wind had come up, blowing so hard 
the sailors seemed pinned to the shrouds. Emile got to his 
feet and scrambled to the back of the ship and Gabrielle’s 
cabin. Her door was open and swinging. Gabrielle lay on 
the bunk, only vaguely aware of the gathering storm. 

“You left this below,” said Emile, throwing cape and 
cap on her chest. “Keep the door closed. There’s a storm 
coming up. I'll try to come back to light your lantern; 
they're closing the hatches and you'll be in the dark.” He 
slipped out, closing the door behind him. 

A crack like a shot of a cannon shook the ship as the 
mizzen mast sail split from top to bottom and the mast 
snapped back like a taut bow. The shrouds were wet with 
spray that froze in the cold wind. High above the deck 
sailors on the yards fought to control the tattered sail and 
keep their footing. The main mast was stripped now to a 
spencer. Sailors on the foremast bringing in canvas, were 
soaked each time the prow plunged into the boiling sea. 
Two helmsmen fought to hold her steady, as waves hit the 
ship’s sides like thunderbolts. She rolled like a barrel and 
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the next mountain of water. 

Gabrielle lay in the dark and listened to the storm. She 
clung to the bunk and the ship rolled on its side. Cargo 
broken loose in the hold banged through the ship. Toris 

ied the walls, trying to break in. The 

little bout with Lacoste was forgotten in this graver 
danger. Once she got up, decided to go on deck; for to 
drown in this dark box of a cabin seemed a sad fate. But 
the rolling ship threw her back on the bunk, and she lay too 
tened to make another move. It had become very 
cold. Shivering, she pulled the blankets around her, and 
waited praying, for what she thought was certain death. 


head with water. 

“Throw my cloak on you, Emile,” said Gabrielle, “You'll 
die with cold.” 

“Can't stay. There’s hell to pay up above. The cook 
can’t get the fire alight and there’s more than me shivering. 
I'll bring you some cold food when we've mopped up the 
galley. You've the driest place on board, so stay quiet.” 

“Are we going to sink, Emile?” 

“Sink?” Emile laughed. “Not at all! The Catherine’s 
weathered heavier blows than this. She's a real good ship; 
and the Captain knows just how to treat her. So stay here 
where it’s dry until the wind blows itself out.” He closed 
the lantern and hung it on the ceiling, where it swung 
back and forth. The pierced sides of the metal box filtered 
a pallid light into the little room, bringing some comfort to 
Gabrielle, 

“Thank you, Emile,” she said. 

A sharp movement threw him against the door, and he 
clung there until the ship had straightened, then slipped 
through and shut it behind him. 

Now she could see her room; the pine-panelled walls; 
the table, happily bolted to the floor; and on the floor the 
broken water jug. Her chest had left its place behind the 
door and was now near the bunk. She reached out and 
took her cloak from it; another cover to top the blankets. 

For three days and nights the storm raged. Unable to 


soaking wet, wrapped in a padded canvas jacket. He 
brought her fresh candles; meat and dry bread, 

On the third day Chefdostel came. His eyes were sunk- 
en into his head. Water ran from his jacket and boots. 
His face was grey. 

Gabrielle jumped to her feet. “Sit down. Rest!” 

The Captain shook his head. “I can’t stay. I need your 
help. The mate’s down with a broken arm and a fever; 


the mate raised his head and spat at them. He swore an 
ugly oath, choked and sank back in a violent fit of cough- 
ing. His eyes were wild, red rimmed, cheeks cadaverous 
and bright with fever. 

Brusquely the Captain told Gabrielle what to do. There 
was a pail of fresh water; a bottle of brandy. “If you can 
get him to drink it, he might sleep, Don’t let him loose or 
he'll do harm to himself and I can’t spare the men to help 
you. Cook is trying to make soup for all hands; when he’s 
able to drink it will do him good.” 

The room rocked and quivered as the sea struck the 
ship. But it was warm and dry. Gabrielle threw her 
cloak on the Captain’s bunk and saw it fall to the floor as 
the ship's prow climbed another mountain of water. 

“When you want rest,” said Chefdostel, “use my bed. 
If I've a moment Ill go to your bunk for sleep. Good 
Juck.” He held the door against the wind and slammed it 
after him. 

Gabrielle looked at the man on the couch and shivered 
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as she thought of their Iast encounter. He was lying flat, 
blankets tied round him to his shoulders which were still 
covered with his canvas sea jacket. A pillow which had 
‘been under his head was on the floor, She saw that the 
ropes were tight, tied with a seaman’s knots. She 
picked the pillow from the floor, lifted the man’s head and 
slipped the pillow under it. His red hair was dead looking, 
matted with sea water. He rolled his mad eyes at her, and 
spittle drooled down his chin. 

There was a linen cloth on the floor near the bucket. 
Water had slopped over onto it. Gabrielle picked up the 
cloth and, trembling with fear she could not control, 
wiped Lacoste’s face, cleaned off the spittle and set the 
cool wet linen on his forehead. Gradually the man’s head 
stopped tossing and his limbs straining at the ropes. He lay 
quiet. She dampened the cloth again and put a corner 
of it near his mouth. The dried lips grasped at it greedily. 
The next time the rag was soaked in brandy and, when he 
had sucked it, she put a mug of watered brandy to his lips. 
She had to lift his head so that he could drink, and the 
smell of the foul-mouthed man reminded her of his body 
pressing against her down in the hold. 

The drink of brandy set on another set of coughing and 
Gabrielle watched horrified as Lacoste pulled and strained 
at the ropes. His splinted arm was secure but his right 
hand groped at the knots. Head raised from the pillow he 
pulled the right arm until it seemed to Gabrielle it would 
writhe out of the bindings, but the ship rose on a high sea 
and his head fell back. Moving cautiously Gabrielle 
dampened the towel and put it again on his forehead. 
The mate's eyes closed. He seemed exhausted. 

Chefdostel came back some time later. Gabrielle was 
on the floor beside the couch, bathing Lacoste’s temples. 
He had fallen asleep. She looked up at the Captain, real- 
izing for the first time that the movements of the ship 
were easier. 

“It’s blowing itself out,” said Chefdostel. “He’s sleep- 
ing? You'd better find yourself some rest. I’m sending 
food to you and I'll turn into your cabin for a sleep.” 
He helped Gabrielle to her feet. 

“How did it happen?” she asked, looking at the mate. 

Chefdostel shrugged. “He’s a brave man, Lacoste. 
He went up the foremasts to tie up some canvas broken 
loose; nobody else could make it. He got there on the 
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a sea swept him off. There’s ice on everything. 
half drowned when we picked him up and his 
had been snapped like a stick. He’s tough; he'll prob- 
be all right, when he wakes up. If he is you can 
him some broth. I'll go now. Lie down while you 
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ptain’s bed was comfortable; the mattress well 
ielle fell asleep almost at once. No matter 
deeply we sleep there is a second sense that stays on 
hears sounds obscurely; is aware of observation. 
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He had a long face out of which his eyes stared at her. 
They were red rimmed, one eye lid drooped, and the 
brow above it was slashed with a deep scar, paler than the 
rest of the dark and dirty face. Gabrielle saw all that in 
a moment. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” said the man drawing back from the 
bed. “I didn’t mean to wake you. Cook asked me to take 
in food for the Sieur. . . .” He turned quickly and ran 
out of the cabin. 

Gabrielle saw a pot and a loaf of bread on the table. 

“Now they'll know there’s a woman aboard,” she 
thought. 

The mate was still sleeping quietly. Gabrielle felt his 
forehead; it was wet and his head was soaked with per- 
spiration. The fever seemed to have broken. 

There was a thick stew in the pot and it was still warm. 
She ate it avidly. It was the first hot food she had had 
for days. The bread was dry and hard. She broke off a 
piece and soaked it in the gravy. The candle in the lantern 
above her began to splutter. The Captain had a port win- 
dow in his cabin; now boarded up against the seas. She 
wondered if it could soon be opened. There was a supply 
of candles on the shelf above the couch. Climbing on a 
chair, she took down the lantern and went to the shelf 
for a fresh candle. Lacoste was awake and staring at her. 
She stopped, standing like a bird paralysed by the eye of 
a snake. 

“What are you doing here?” Lacoste’s voice was 8 
whisper. “Where am I?” His eyes were sane again and 
she realized he was very weak. 
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“You've been sick,” she said. “You're in the Captain's 
cabin.” 


His eyes rolled around the room. He twisted his hand 
against the rope. “You tied me? You're afraid of me.” 

Gabrielle shook her head. “You have a broken arm. 
You were out of your head; they had to tie you to keep 
it still.” 

His eyes closed; opened again. “You're going to untie 


me?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. “I'm going to give you some 
stew.” 

She poured broth from the stew pan into a mug and 
took it to the couch. Timidly she put her hand under the 

, raised Lacoste’s head and put the mug to his lips. 
He drank slowly, all the time watching Gabrielle’s face. 
When he finished, she lowered his head on to the pillow 
and the mug in her hand brushed against his splintered 
arm. Lacoste winced in pain. 

“lm sorry,” said Gabrielle. “I didn’t mean to hurt 
you,” 

“Smashed, is it?” His eyes were closed again. 

“You fell from the foremast.” 

“Damned big seal It got me.” He opened his eyes 
again. “I'm still wet. Too hot and wet.” 

Gabrielle nodded. “It’s the fever. It's broken and you've 
sweated.” 

She went to the bucket of water, picked up the linen 
rag, wet it and returned to the couch. Overcoming her 
repugnance she washed Lacoste's face, pushing back his 
matted hair, and putting the cool damp cloth as far as 
she could inside the collar of his sea jacket. 

“Why are you doing this?” he whispered. 

“Because you're sick. There’s nobody else.” 

“The Captain?" 

“He’s sleeping; the storm is breaking now. Everyone is 
tired. You'd better try to sleep. Do you want more stew?” 

He nodded. When he had finished she smoothed his 
pillow. 

“Thanks,” he muttered. His eyes closed and in a few 
minutes he was again asleep. 

The lantern burned with a long last flame. Hurriedly 
Gabrielle lighted a fresh candle, trimming the lantern, 
and put it in place. She sat at the table and put her head 
in her hands. 
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Where was Uncle Tomas's ring? Did Lacoste have it? 
Or had he lost it when the sea swept over him? Did she 
dare tell Chefdostel what had happened? She fingered the 
proken leather ties on her jerkin. These would have to be 
explained, when she returned it. She looked at the sleeping 
sailor. He was so still she felt she could reach down, under 
the ropes, and under the blankets. He was tied; he couldn’t 
attack her. He’d sleep while she searched him. 

She was halfway to the couch when a knock on the 
door brought her to her senses. It was Emile, the cabin 
boy, dressed in warm dry clothing, his bare feet thrust 
into sea boots a size too big for him. He glanced at the 
sleeping patient, and then looked at Gabrielle with re- 
morse. 

“J fell asleep,” he said. “I was to take the food to you 
put I fell asleep. That’s how the cook sent one of the men 
with your stew pan; and now they'll all know there’s a 
woman aboard. "Twas my fault, ma’am, I fell asleep.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” Gabrielle nodded toward the couch. 
“He knew,” she said bitterly. “He knew I wasn’t a man. 
He would have told the others.” 

Emile looked at her sadly. “He were after you, weren't 
he? Down there in the hold? Captain would have him 
lashed for that.” 

“He doesn’t know. Never mind, Emile. You came on 
time.” She moved toward the couch. “He stole something 
from me, Emile. I want to get it back. It’s a ring. It belongs 
to my uncle. It’s a very valuable ring. I had it around my 
neck on a string. He took it.” 

“So that was it,” said Emile. “I saw him put something 
in his pocket just before he went up on deck.” Emile came 
to the couch. “Maybe it’s still on him.” 

“TI wonder.” 

Emile leaned forward. “I could help you, ma’am. We 
could look, now he’s sleeping.” His voice went down to a 
whisper. 

Lacoste’s head had rolled to one side. His mouth was 
half open and he breathed through it noisily. The lantern 
light made shadows on his unshaven cheeks. Gabrielle 
touched the blankets covering him and tentatively reached 
under them. She stopped and shook her head. “He’s tied. 
The ropes go over the blankets. I don’t think we can do it, 
not now.” 


FOUR 


ON the first night after the wind stopped raging, the stars 
came out and Captain Chefdostel, tracing the north star, 
found that his fears of n drifting were probably 
right. With dead reckoning he placed the ship just over the 
fiftieth degree of latitude; miles north of its intended sea 
lane, in an area possibly endangered by drifting ice and 
bergs floating down through the Labrador Sea. He set 
sail to tack southward, fighting against the westerlies that 
blew against his course. With the skill of a Norman 
seaman he manoeuvred the Catherine for twenty-four 
hours, slowly but surely drawing back toward the forty- 
fifth parallel. But suddenly the winds stopped and dawn 
failed to dispel a thick fog that totally enveloped the ship. 

Chefdostel groped to the prow. It was like walking 
through cotton wool. Instinctively his arms went out to 
cut through the clinging grey blanket. Looking up he could 
see no sails; no shrouds; everything was lost. Even the 
normal sounds of a ship at sea were muffied. The sails 
drooped without a flutter. No winds blew through the 
shrouds. The creaking of the blocks and the riggings 
were cloaked in an awful density. He stood at the prow 
and looked out into nothing. The sea curling off to the 
sides of the ship had made a musical familiar sound. This 
had ceased. Occasionally a faint liquid lap came through 
the universal stillness. The Catherine was suspended in 
limbo. He sent a lookout to the crosstrees hoping his 
head would rise above the cloud. But the density ex- 
tended far above. He threw the log into the sea, to discover 
there was little if any movement. Even the drift north- 
ward seemed held in abeyance. 

The sailors sprawled in the forecastle for there was 
nothing to be done on deck. Chefdostel sent for Lacoste, 
The mate came to the Captain's cabin; his broken 
arm in its cast was tied to his body by a piece of twine, 
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He wore a sea jacket buttoned to the neck, one sleeve 
hanging empty. 

Chefdostel, sitting at his table, looked up from a chart. 

“I'm feared of a berg,” he said. “We're not out of the 
ice area and with a fog like this we could come upon 
anything. Put out a sea anchor and keep a lookout posted 
on the main mast. When the fog breaks it will be from 
above.” He glanced at the empty sleeve and said, “You'd 
have trouble groping on deck?” 

Lacoste shrugged, “My feet knew the way.” 

“Get the men to tie a lifeline from the forecastle to the 
main mast and on to the poop; then you can feel your 
way. It will help Emile bringing food from the galley.” 

Lacoste nodded. “They need work, the men. I’ve sent a 
crew down to tie up the cargo that came loose during 
the storm.” 

“Mend sails. We always need rope,” suggested Chefdos- 
tel. 
Lacoste nodded. “I've set them to it.” He turned to the 
door and then looked back. “Worst of all, sir, they can 
talk when they're idle; and the talk’s going on.” 

Chefdostel, smiling, got up from his chair. “Let them 
talk, man! They’ve had little time for discussion during the 
past days.” He walked to the port and looked out, but 
could see nothing. Grey fog enveloped the window, leaving 
trails of mist running down the glass. 

Lacoste grinned. “It’s not just talk, Captain. It’s what 
they're saying.” 

Chefdostel turned and raised his eyebrows in query. 
“Yes?” 

“Jt’s the girl,” Lacoste said rubbing his stubbled chin. 
“They know there’s a woman aboard.” 

“They were bound to,” said the Captain. 

“They don’t like it. A woman’s not good on a ship, sir, 
You know that. She brings weather like we've had.” 

Chefdostel snorted. “Man, don’t be a fool. Weather 
comes or goes, woman or no woman; and you know it. 
Superstition, that's all it is.” 

The mate nodded. “You and I may think that, but the 
men don’t. We may have trouble if they're idle too long.” 

Chefdostel looked at him coldly. “Make sure that we 
don’t have trouble, Lacoste. That’s your job.” 

Lacoste pulled at his cap. “Aye, sir. I'll do my best.” 
He went to the door. Looking over his shoulder he said, 
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“She's a right good-looking woman, sir; and I thought 
I might be in heaven when I came to with her by my 
side.” 
“You might have been in heaven without her,” Chefdos- 
tel smiled. “She might have saved your life.” 

Lacoste raised his eyebrows. “Indeed,” he said thought- 


fully. 

Back at his desk Chefdostel added, “And if you'd like 
to know who she is, Lacoste, I can tell you she is a protegée 
of my very good friend and patron the Sieur de Robaille; 
and I have promised him that no harm shall come to her 
aboard my ship.” 

Lacoste looked at the Captain curiously. “Yes, sir,” he 
said. “We'll try to make sure of that.” He opened the 
door and closed it behind him, leaving a swirl of damp 
mist curling over the lintel. 


FIVE 


Ir was a cold fog; and it persisted, wrapping the ship in a 
grey cocoon. The sailors, who were brave in the face of a 
storm, chafed in a period of inaction. Small quarrels 
broke out in the forecastle. Men remembered grudges 
that would have blown away in an honest wind. 

Gabrielle spent her time in her dark airless cabin, with 
the hatch closed over the ceiling grille to keep fog from 
swirling down. She went through the chest of clothes, 
tried on the gowns Uncle Tomas had secured for her; 
tied kerchiefs over her head, and wondered what they 
looked like; she had no mirror. She did not know that her 
face had become thinner, and she had lost the healthy 
complexion even Paris had failed to erase. There was little 
fresh water aboard, for rains had been slight, and water 
for washing was scarce. Though she fared better than 
the crew, who waited for a rain before they bathed, her 
hair needed washing and her neck and fingernails were 
grimy. She continued to wear the cabin boy’s clothing; 
pantaloons were more comfortable aboard ship than skirts. 
She went up the fog-drenched companionway to the deck 
at mealtime, groping her way through the mist to the 
Captain’s cabin. Emile, finding his way with the lifeline, 
brought the best the cook could offer for their table. There 
were no chickens, no eggs, no pigs left. The livestock 
had been swept overboard during the storm. Bread and 
biscuits had grown mould in the damp and the cook was 
forced to go into reserves of rye meal shipped in the cargo 
for the colony. Salted codfish, herring, bacon and cheese 
were the mainstays. But the Captain had stored a good sup- 
ply of cider from his home province. He sent it to the sail- 
ors’ mess as well as to his own table for he thought the 
apple juice was a remedy against the swelling sickness 
afflicting so many men on long voyages. 

They had just finished dinner one day, the time might 
have been about noon, though the constant sky was grey 
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whatever the hour, when as Chefdostel put down his knife 
and wiped his mouth on his sleeve, a sound came through 
the closed port; a muffled sound, but a sound. He stopped 
with his arm halfway to his mouth. “Mother of God!” he 
said. “That was a shot.” 

Gabrielle, who had heard nothing she could recognize, 
looked first at Chefdostel who sat across from her, and 
then at Emile hovering over the table. Emile nodded. 
“Tt was a shot!” 

The Captain got to his feet; but before he could reach 
the door there was a knock and the mate came in. 

“You heard it?” 

Chefdostel nodded. “A cannon, I'd say.” 

“On our port side. We're not alone in this murk. Shall 
Tring the bell, sir?” 

The Captain nodded. “It would be as well; though God 
knows if they will hear it. Is the man in the lookout?” 

Lacoste nodded. “There's been a man up there since 
daylight; and he’ll be on his toes now that he’s heard the 
shot.” 

“What is it?” asked Gabrielle. 

“Another ship,” Chefdostel picked up his jacket and 
cap from the chest beside him. “They fire a shot in deep 
fog. But we don’t have a cannon. I won't carry arms 
aboard the Catherine. We sail away from the south lanes 
where the pirates are, and we couldn't beat them if we 
tried. So we sail without guns. Emile, come with me. 
We'll have to keep the watch bell ringing; though God 
knows if they'll hear it.” 

The watch bell rang intermittently all night long. Ga- 
brielle, lying in her bed, listened to its dolorous clangour; 
and heard, at intervals, the muffled thud of a shot from 
the companion ship. 

For two days this curious flirtation of sounds tattered 
the grey mist. Unable to sleep the sailors leaned over the 
bulwarks, staring fixedly into the opaque cloud that 
would not reveal its secrets. They thought of the woman 
in the cabin and muttered about the strange things that 
had happened since she came aboard. Emile heard them 
and said nothing. Lacoste heard them and roared at them 
to “Shut your gobs and get back to work.” Chefdostel 
sensed the dissension and prayed the good God to clear 
up the fog and let the men go back to work. 

When it did lift, the cloud came away gradually, misty 
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veils rising one after the other until the masts could be 
seen but their tops were still lost in the vapour. It steamed 
up off the sea, and disclosed to the sailors on the port 
side of the Catherine, a ghost of a ship; unreal in the 
mist. A small ship, smaller than their own, sails listless, 
prow swinging with the moving sea. It was no more than 
one thousand feet away. As the fog cleared they could 
see its bulwarks were lined with men staring across at the 
Catherine. Chefdostel made a trumpet of his hands and 
roared across the intervening space “Ahoy there!” From 
the prow of the other ship came a burst of flame, and the 
sound of a shot, sharp now as a clap of thunder. It was 
aimed out at the empty ocean. At the same time a flag 
climbed the masthead of the stranger. 

“Break out our colours,” roared Chefdostel. “She’s @ 
Portugal!” 

Lacoste and his men raised the French colours on their 
own main mast. 

Gabrielle could now read the name of the other ship, 
“Sao Paulo,” written across its prow. A longboat put out 
from it and Chefdostel called “Get out the ladder.” 

The captain of the Sao Paulo was a small man, dressed 
much like Chefdostel, in a woollen jerkin under a padded 
sea coat. He had a bright red cap on his head and sea 
boots that reached to his knees. He climbed the ladder 
like a monkey and stepped down on to the deck in front 
of Chefdostel. 

“Captain?” he asked and his black-bearded face broke 
into a laugh. “Amigos?” He took Chefdostel’s hand in 
both of his, shook it warmly, and said in very bad French, 
“We are glad to see each other.” 

The two men walked off to the Captain's cabin and 
Emile was rushed to bring brandy and mugs. He came 
back with word that Chefdostel had ordered a keg of 
wine broached for the crew and the seamen who had 
rowed from the Sao Paulo. 

Gabrielle went quietly up the ladder to the poop deck. 
The boards were still wet with the rising mist. She leaned 
against the bulwarks and looked down at the sea. It was 
deep blue and moving gently, lifting the ship with a soft 
rhythm. The noon sun had melted the fog and now burned 
down out of a clear sky. She watched the Sao Paulo 
rising and falling on the same soft sea. Nothing was left 
of the terror of fog or storm. It needed only a wind to 
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fill the sails. She could hear the sailors behind her on the 
lower deck, laughing and clowning with the Sao Paulo 
sailors, who could speak no French. The tension of the 
past week had lifted. 

“Pardon, Madame.” 

She turned. Lacoste was standing behind her. He held 
two cups of wine awkwardly in his one free hand. Gabri- 
elle stared at him blankly. 

Lacoste held out the cups. “I owe you thanks, Madame, 
for perhaps saving my life, and more. Would you drink 
with me?” 

Gabrielle looked at the outstretched hand. She shook 
her head. “No, Monsieur. What I did for you I would 
have done for any man or beast who needed help as you 
did. I do not require thanks.” 

Lacoste shrugged, his head on one side. He put the 
mugs on the broad bulwark. “If you could forgive me, 
Madame, it would be an act of kindness. I owe gratitude, 
I think, two-fold.” He looked at her, screwing up his 
little green eyes. “You did not tell the Captain? About us?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. She said nothing. 

Lacoste sighed. “For this too, I am most grateful.” He 
put his free hand inside his jacket. “I have something to 
return, Madame.” He took Uncle Tomas’s ring out of his 
pocket. The ruby sparkled in the sunlight. “I would like to 
have kept it; oh, very much I would like to have kept it. 
Here, take it, before I change my mind.” He put the ring 
into Gabrielle’s hand. Her black eyebrows went up, her 
mouth opened. “Oh,” she breathed. 

Lacoste turned away. 

Gabrielle looked at the ring. When Lacoste was half- 
way to the ladder, she called, “Monsieur, Monsieur La- 
coste; do not go away. I would like to drink wine with 
you.” 

Lacoste turned at once and came back; his little eyes 
gleamed and his teeth showed in a happy smile. He picked 
the mug from the bulwark and handed it to her. “To our 
. .- friendship?” he asked and they drank. 

The next morning a light breeze came up out of the 
north west and the sails were raised on the two ships. The 
Sao Paulo was one of the Portuguese fishing fleet return- 
ing from the Grand Banks off Newfoundland with a cargo 
of cod. She too had been blown north by the storm, With 
her prow pointed south east and her sails filling above her, 
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she fired a farewell salute and headed home. The meeting 
had been fortunate; Chefdostel now knew that though he 
had been blown almost to the forty-seventh parallel, he 
was not far above the Grand Banks and could take ad- 
vantage of the winds and the Labrador current sweeping 
south. The sails filled, the sun shone and the Catherine 
purled through the clear blue sea. 

That blue sea took on a green tinge as the ship ap- 
proached the shallows of the Grand Banks. A seaman 
straddled the bowsprit, sounding the depth as they sailed 
on to round Cape Race. They were passing other barques 
now; small ships flying the flags of Portugal, England 
and France. For more than a hundred years sailors had 
crossed the rough Atlantic from April to July to fish for 
cod in these teeming waters. 

The Catherine hailed them but did not stop. Chefdostel 
was anxious to reach his first port of call and then sail 
on to Canada. Gabrielle came on deck every day. Hang- 
ing on to the rigging, feeling the spray flying from the 
course of the fast sailing ship, she watched the horizon 
anxiously for the first sign of the Isle de Bourbon. Chef- 
dostel tried to dissuade her from disembarking there. 

“It’s a terrible place. The people on it are the dregs of 
the prisons. These fancy tales of furs and riches on Sable 
Island are fool’s talk. The weather is good; the men have 
forgotten you’re aboard. If you come on to Canada with 
us your gold will find you a home with good people. On 
Sable Island they'll only steal your gold and give nothing 
for it. A woman alone on that sandspit will be in grave 
danger.” 

Gabrielle smiled up at him. “I won't be alone,” she said. 
“If he still lives, I won’t be alone.” 

Chefdostel looked down at her and said sternly “I won't 
ask you which one of those jailbirds has your heart, but 
don’t let him make a fool of you.” 

Gabrielle laughed. “He’s a big man; you must have seen 
him with the prisoners. You couldn’t miss him. His name 
is Gils le Grand.” 

Chefdostel thought. “I didn’t see them often but I do 
remember a man carried on board with distorted joints; 
he’d been racked. The men who helped him could hardly 
bear his weight. Was that your Gils le Grand?” 

Gabrielle’s eyes filled with tears. “He was still suffering?” 

Chefdostel pulled at his beard. “What could you see in 
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a bandit? You're a queer girl, Gabrielle Danis.” He turned 
on his heel and went back to the helmsman. 

When Sable Island did show on the horizon Gabrielle 
could not see it. The colour of the land, the colour of the 
sandbars surrounding it and the green water of the shoals 
melted into each other. 

“It's there,” said Chefdostel, pointing into the distance. 
“fn another hour you'll make it out. It’s only a glorified 
sandbar and the banks run seventeen miles from it into 
the ocean. It’s a hideous place for a sailor; no harbour, 
constant fogs and storms and the currents go wild around 
it. We approach it with the longboat.” 

When she could see it the island looked to be a series 
of sand-coloured hills, topped by the green the shade of the 
surrounding sea. White water began to comb up from the 
shallows and Chefdostel cast anchor when the Isle de Bour- 
bon was still miles away. The sailors had brought casks 
and boxes from the hold and piled them ready to load 
into the longboat which would go ashore. Gabrielle’s chest 
was with them. She had asked to keep the cabin boy's 
clothing and had given two gold coins to Chefdostel so 
that he might replace them. They had a last meal together 
before the longboat left. Emile, obviously distressed at 
Gabrielle’s departure, was told to open a bottle of wine. 

“T shall drink to your safe return,” said the Captain. 
“Emile, give me the paper on my desk.” He took the 
single sheet from the cabin boy; there was something on 
it, closely written in ink. “There is a Commandant on the 
island and a Captain in charge of the Commissary. I 
brought them out with the Marquis de la Roche before 
the convicts came. Commandant Querbonyer is a kindly 
man; he has his wife with him. And Captain Coussez in 
charge of the stores may be helpful too. I've written a 
letter to Querbonyer you are to take to him. Do you read, 
Gabrielle?” 

“Yes.” 

“Another curious thing about you! Well, Mademoiselle, 
you may read the letter and you will see that I have told 
Querbonyer, if it is at all possible, I shall pick you up on 
my return voyage. I trust you will be ready then.” 

Gabrielle took his hand between hers. “Monsieur,” she 
whispered, “no one could have been so kind, so patient 
as you have been. May God bless you. I shall pray that 
your passage may always be safe.” 


Sixx 


Prerre Lacoste sat at the stern holding the rudder; 
four sailors manned the oars and a small sail flew from a 
short mast pegged into the centre of the longboat. Ga- 
brielle was wedged between casks and chests of supplies 
for the colony near the stern. She looked back at the 
Catherine, already far behind them and suffered a mo- 
ment of anxiety. Unstable as life had been aboard the 
ship, it was at Jeast something she knew, had experienced. 
What lay ahead was an enigma. 

It grew rougher as they neared the island. Strange cur- 
rents swirled the green water. It foamed over shallows 
that would have grounded a larger boat. With great skill 
Lacoste manoeuvred their passage, rising and falling over 
the furious sea. Wet with spray, panting with effort the 
sailors neared the shore. The coastline soared high in dunes 
that made peaks and valleys. Lacoste, shouting, pointed to 
landmarks and named them. The peak on the north-west 
end was West Point, followed by Mount Lutterell, then 
came a lower mound, Garcia Hill, and just beyond it a 
valley of sand that swept down to the ocean; “The Vale 
of Misery,” he called and pointed the longboat in its 
direction. 

There were people standing on the shore of the Vale 
of Misery. Black against the almost colourless sand, Ga- 
brielle could see them huddled in groups watching the 
longboat fighting through the foaming water. Now she 
could distinguish men and women, standing or sitting on 
boxes and chests. Her eyes searched frantically for Gils 
le Grand who would stand head and shoulders above the 
others; but the salt spray blinded her and the figures were 
dim and featureless. As they grew nearer Gabrielle saw 
those on shore move out into the water. When Lacoste 
had sailed through the breakers to within a thousand yards 
of the shore, the islanders were halfway to meet him. 
Though the breakers rose high, the water boiled over sand 
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and the heavily laden longboat threatened to 
. The sailors shipped their oars and, holding the 
of the boat, jumped into the sea. The lightened boat 
and the sailors hauled. Before they had gone five 
the men from the land had joined them, Ragged 
figures they were; half naked, ploughing through the 
in ragged trousers and tattered shirts. Frantically they 
led and slowly the longboat moved toward the Vale 
Misery. 

A yard from the shore Lacoste jumped out of the boat, 
picked up Gabrielle and carried her through the last of the 
foaming water. He set her down on the sandy beach. A 
tall man in an officer’s uniform, sitting with a woman 
wrapped in a red woollen cloak, got up from a chest and 
came to meet them. 

“Lacoste!” he shouted. “Thank God you’ve come!” 

“Bonjour, Monsieur Commandant,” called Lacoste, “It’s 
a rough ride to your island!” 

The soldier caught him by the arm. “We've been watch- 
ing for your sail for days. Everything’s packed. You re- 
member my wife?” He turned to the woman in red who 
had followed him. 

Lacoste bowed. “Of course, Madame Querbonyer.” 

Gabrielle saw a frightened, pinched, white face under 
the red hood of the cloak. The woman began to cry. 

“Monsieur,” she sobbed. “I am so glad. When I saw the 
sails at last I could hardly believe it.” 

The Commandant and his wife seemed unaware of the 
girl behind Lacoste. The mate turned to Gabrielle. “T 
should like to leave with you Mademoiselle Gabrielle Da- 
nis. She comes with our Captain’s compliments.” 

Querbonyer’s head snapped to one side in a quick, 
nervous gesture and he stared at Gabrielle’s pantaloons. 

“A girl!” he said incredulously. 

Lacoste nodded. “She has a note for you from our 
Captain. Can we unload the stores quickly?” he continued, 
“then we'll take on whatever you have for us.” 

The boat had been beached high on the sands. It was 
surrounded by a group of ragged creatures who muttered 
to each other and stared at the barrels and boxes avidly. 

At a word from the Commandant they began unloading 
the boat, piling the supplies far up on the beach. It took 
a very few minutes to empty it. 
“Over here now!” called Querbonyer. He pointed to the | 
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chests on which he and his wife had been sitting. He said 
to Lacoste, “We'll have to wait a minute for Coussez. He’s 
locking up and tagging the salt bags. My God, Lacoste, 
you don’t know how good it will be to get away!” 

The mate swung around. “What do you mean, get away, 
Monsieur?” 

“Off this island!” roared Querbonyer. 

Lacoste stiffened. “No, no, Monsieur,” he said. “My 
orders are not to bring anyone off this island. Are those 
your personal things?” He pointed to the chests. 

“They are and they’ve been packed for a month.” 

Lacoste shouted to the men. “Put them down.” To the 
Commandant he continued, “My orders are that no one 
comes off the island. I bring back the salt or whatever 
you've found in the way of furs.” 

“Furs!” Querbonyer’s voice was a shrill scream. “Where 
do you think we'd find furs on this cursed sandspit? You'll 
take us off or... .” 

“Orders are from the Marquis.” Lacoste spoke sharply. 
“Nobody leaves.” He looked inland. “Here comes Coussez 
with the salt. We'll load and get away before the tides 
change.” 

Three men came from behind a dune. Two dragged a 
strange sort of wooden sledge loaded with casks. The third, 
walking beside them, was Coussez, young, dressed in the 
warm clothes of a well-to-do merchant from Rouen. He 
waved his hand and ran down the beach to Lacoste and 
the Commandant. The sledge-pullers trudged on; they 
never lifted their heads. One of them was excessively tall 
and gaunt; his hair was yellow and hung around his shoul- 
ders; his beard was tawny. He wore tattered trousers and 
an oxhide, flung over his shoulders, was tied around his 
waist with a piece of rope. His companion was as broad 
as the big)man but short legs stunted his body to little 
more than five feet. Heads down, they pulled the sledge 
toward the beached boat. 

Gabrielle saw them, stopped listening to the wrangling 
going on beside her, and ran through the sand toward the 
sledge. “Gils,” she screamed. “Gils!” 

The sledge stopped. Gils dropped the rope and stared 
at her. His deepset eyes burned from behind a veil of 
yellow matted hair. Gabrielle reached him, seized his hand. 
“Gils, it's Gaby!” 

He dropped her hand as though it burned him. “You!” 


up the rope and with a grunt began to pull the sledge. 
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stood paralysed with shock. She watched the two men 
hauling it; saw them reach the boat and begin unloading. 
She heard Coussez call out, “Gils, you fool, put the casks 
in the boat.” Like automatons the broad little man and the 
gaunt giant picked up the casks and set them in the stern 
of the longboat. Lacoste went to watch the loading. When 
‘= through he walked over to Gabrielle. 


“Gils,” she ekoat “Can you hear me?” 

He did not speak or make a single gesture. Despondent- 
ly Gabrielle turned away, but the broad little man beside 
Gils gazed at her so fixedly it seemed to her he wanted to 
speak. Impetuously Gabrielle called out “Shall I go? Shall 
I go?” 

Gils did not answer but the short man smiled and made 
a gesture with his hand; his lips spelled out “Stay here!” 

A great wave of relief swept over Gabrielle. Without 
reason she knew that she must stay. It was as though a 
problem had come to marvellous conclusion. Without 
another glance at Gils she went to the Commandant’s 
chests still sitting on the beach. Lacoste looked around. 
“Ready, Mademoiselle?” he called. 

Gabrielle shook her head. “Au revoir!” she called. “I 
am staying.” She sat on one of the chests. 

Lacoste took a step toward her. “You are sure? You 
know what you are doing?” 

Gabrielle nodded and smiled. “I am staying,” she re- 
peated. “Thank you for everything.” 

The mate shrugged. “God be with you,” he called. He 
jumped into the boat and, seizing an oar, helped push the 
vessel into the sea. 

Querbonyer and Coussez stood together, watching the 
longboat leave. Querbonyer’s arms encircled his wife; she 
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Jeaned against him with her face buried in his armpit, 
refusing to see the boat go. Querbonyer had a long bony 
clean-shaven face. It was stiff with despair. Coussez's round 
blue eyes looked surprised and hurt; he wore the ex- 
pression of a wronged child. He had taken off his cap 
and his brown hair, curled at the ends, blew back with the 
sea winds. The colonists still stood on the beach watching 
till the longboat was out of sight. They gnawed their finger 
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stupor. Still holding his wife, he turned toward the 
treating men and women. “Back!” he 
and return the chests. Coussez, look to the stores.” 

Coussez, startled, said quickly “At once, sir. At once.” 
He started toward the sledge where Gils and his partner 
waited. For the first time Coussez noticed Gabrielle. “Who 
are you? They left you here?” he asked astonished. Ga- 
brielle nodded and smiled because for some impossible 
reason she felt happy. Coussez looked at Querbonyer and 
pointed to Gabrielle. 

Querbonyer called. “Here, Mademoiselle, Monsieur, 
whoever you may be. Come here.” 

Gabrielle got up from the chest and went to him. 
The Commandant’s face was stern; his eyes pale blue and 
empty. “What are you doing here?” 

Gabrielle reached under her cloak and brought out 
the letter from Chefdostel. He took out the letter, without 
disturbing his wife, and read it silently. When he had 
reached the end he looked at Gabrielle with horror. “Are 
you mad, Mademoiselle?” he asked quietly. 

For the first time Gabrielle felt unsure. “I want to stay,” 
she said hesitantly. “You may not understand.” 

“Understand!” Querbonyer swung his wife around in 
his arms. “Marthe!” he said. “Look at this woman, this 
creature who comes of her own free will into hell.” 

Marthe Querbonyer’s pinched, pale face crept out of 
the blood-red hood of her cape and looked at Gabrielle 
with tear-sodden eyes. Her mouth opened and slowly she 
said “You are . . . staying? Here?” 

Gabrielle bit her lip to stop it trembling. “I want to 
stay, Madame,” she whispered. “It is important to me.” 

“Mad, quite mad,” said Querbonyer. “Who has told 
you about this paradise?” 
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Gabrielle spoke out. “The Marquis de la Roche-Helgo- 
march for one,” she said defiantly. “He has told me of 
the riches to be found on the Isle de Bourbon.” 

Querbonyer nodded gravely. “Of the pearls to be found 
in oysters, no doubt. And the beaver, and sable and ermine 
running wild and free in our verdant forests. Yes, made- 
moiselle, I too have heard it all.” He looked toward the 
men who were removing the casks and chests from the 
beach. “You have some personal belongings?” 

“A chest,” said Gabrielle. “Near your own.” 

“Marthe,” said Querbonyer softly. “Take Mademoiselle 
to the house. I shall see to the luggage.” 

Marthe nodded, looking at Gabrielle pitifully. She put 
a hand out from beneath her cloak and Gabrielle saw that 
it was small and frail. “Come with me, my dear,” she 
said kindly. “It will be good to have a woman to talk to.” 
She clung to Gabrielle’s arm and led her through the 
sands toward the dunes. Gabrielle looked back. The Com- 
mandant was giving orders to a group of tattered men. 
Coussez stood over Gils and his companion. They were 
loading boxes and barrels on to the sand sled. Gils did not 
look up; but his short companion watched Gabrielle as she 
left the beach and when she turned he touched his fore- 
head in what might have been a salute. 

Grass grew high on the dunes, the coarse clumps that 
grow near a salt sea. Here the packed sand was firmer 
to walk on. Gabrielle followed Marthe. The sun sank lower 
as an incoming tide washed foam-flecked water high on 
the sandy shore. 


SEVEN 


Tue early-morning sun rising over the Isle de Bourbon 
was hailed by the “tsip, tsip, tsip” of the sparrows that 
breed in the sheltered hollows of its dunes. Leaving their 
cup-like nests of beach grass, the sparrows flew shoreward 
to pick insects from the refuse left by the outgoing tide. 
Their myriad chirpings vied with the constant sound of the 
turbulent sea. 

At the water hole on the island lake's western shore 
wild cattle, descendants of those left by Portuguese fisher- 
men a hundred years before, snorted and horned each 
other for precedence. 

The alien sounds, and the light coming through the 
opened shutters of her unglazed window, roused Gabrielle 
from sleep. She looked around her little room, remember- 
ing the kindness of the Querbonyers, who had given her 
supper and then put her to bed in this small chamber 
built into the house for any of the Marquis de la Roche's 
guests. The Marquis had had the extra room put into 
his Commandant’s house but, until now, there had been 
no guests. Further, the platoon of soldiers who had come 
with the original ship had been recalled and Querbonyer 
now ruled a kingdom of convicts, without help, other than 
the questionable assistance of Coussez, a poor relative of 
the Marquis who had been put in charge of incoming 
provisions. All this Gabrielle had learned from the sad 
wife of the Commandant who, sick in body and in mind, 
poured her heart out to the first woman of consequence 
she had met on the Marquis’ paradisiacal Isle de Bourbon. 
Lacoste’s refusal to take them from the island was a bit- 
ter blow. Marthe, and even the Commandant, had seized 
on Gabrielle as someone from outside to whom they could 
recite their woes. For this she had been doubly welcome. 

Stretching in the stability of a land bed, Gabrielle lis- 
tened to the sounds of the constant sea. It was there, but 
not so immediate as it had been on the ship. The crisp 
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morning air coming through the unglazed window felt 
fresh after the cabin in which she had lived for so many 
days. Suddenly she wanted to wash the salt from her 
hair her clothes and become a woman again. 
She got out of bed, threw her cloak over her shoulders 
and 


There was a maid in the kitchen; one of the convict 
women who slept under the kitchen table on a mattress of 
beach grass. She was awake and leaning over the hearth 
to set a stew pot on to the still glowing embers. She looked 
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eyes in a thin, worn face. Her figure was lost in a cotton 
shift many sizes too large for her. Her feet were bare. 

“I was looking for water,” Gabrielle explained. “I want 
to wash. I haven't bathed for so long!” 

The maid got up from the floor. “You want to wash? 
All over?” she asked. 

“I've been on the ship,” explained Gabrielle. “Even my 
hair is stiff with salt.” 

The maid smiled. “If you come with me,” she said 
softly, “I'll show you where we go when nobody is 
around.” She opened the door and Gabrielle followed her. 

The Commandant’s house was built of timber trans- 
ported from France. It was a small but comfortable 
cottage, not too far from the soldiers’ barracks which had 
now been turned into living quarters for the new popula- 
tion of the Isle de Bourbon. A thousand yards to the left 
stood the cottage and warehouse of Coussez, the man in 
charge of stores. Madame de Querbonyer had planted seeds 
from her home province in front of the cottages but the 
cold winter had killed the plants and scrub grass grew in 
the areas carefully designed with sanded pathways between 
them. 

Gabrielle, who had been too exhausted on her arrival, 
now looked with interest at her surroundings. The bar- 
racks were weatherbeaten wooden structures, standing in 
a long line below a dune. 

“T lived there,” said the maid pointing to the barracks, 
“until they asked me to keep the Commandant'’s house.” 

Gabrielle stared at the building as though she could see 
through the walls. “How was it?” 
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“Terrible. There is no place for fire. It was so cold!” 
The girl shivered at the memory. 

Gabrielle looked at her curiously. “What is your name?” 

“Marie,” she answered. “Marie la Magdelaine they 
called me before I was taken away.” She laughed, then 
added, “Let's hurry before anyone wakens.” 

She led Gabrielle around a knoll and over a dune that 
seg he ened Aap above the water. On the other side 
of t ill Gabrielle could see a stream running thr 
the sandhills, ~ 

“La Riviere de Boncoeur,” said Marie. “I bathe here 
in the early morning. It’s cold but clean and, since it 
comes from the lake, it is fresh water.” 

The girls ran down the hill to the river bank. There 
were scrubby bushes growing near the water. Gabrielle 
threw her cloak and shift on to a bush and splashed into 
the river. It was icy cold. She screamed with excite- 
ment and chill. Marie, from some secret recess in her long 
dress, produced a pot of soft soap; tossed it on the bank, 
stripped and joined Gabrielle. It was rough soap, made 
from ash and tallow. Gabrielle came out of the river 
pink with cold and rough soap, her hair clean, streaming 
with river water. She threw her cloak around her wet 
body and, when Marie came out pink and chilled, she 
put out an arm and brought the girl under the warm 
woollen protection. Marie looked at her with surprise 
and gratitude. Together the girls, clutching their shifts, ran 
up the dune and back to the kitchen. Marie threw more 
driftwood on the hearth and they sat drinking hot fish 
soup from the pot, getting warm and dry before the fire. 

Querbonyer wakened in a pensive mood. He had slept 
very little. He looked at Marthe beside him. She had 
moaned and tossed most of the night but now, with her 
mouth half open, she breathed deeply and lay quiet. Her 
faded blonde hair fanned out on the pillow, her pale hand, 
so thin the bones and veins stood out clearly, clutched the 
coverlet. He looked at her fondly and, remembering her 
frequent fainting spells, wondered how long she could en- 
dure the rigours of De la Roche’s paradise. He slipped 
quietly out of bed and dressed. “I must check the supplies,” 
he thought. “I wonder what the bastard has sent us.” 

In the living-room Gabrielle was on her hands and 
knees helping Marie clean the hearth. Querbonyer had al- 
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most forgotten her arrival. He noticed, with surprise, that 


she was now dressed as a woman. 
“Good morning, sir,” said Gabrielle getting to her feet. 


green 
cap. Marie ed up from the hearth, She too was wearing 
a dress; a blue woollen gown given her by Gabrielle. The 
first dress she had had since coming to the island. 

“You are very different this morning,” said Querbon- 


yer. 

Gabrielle smiled wryly. She felt hampered by skirts 
and longed to be back in pantaloons. 

“Madame will not be getting up this morning,” said 
Querbonyer to Marie. “She will sleep late. When she 
wakens take her some soup.” 

“The soup is very good,” remarked Gabrielle. “I 
wakened very early and Marie gave me some.” 

“I'll have it now, Marie; and then I must go to the 
storehouse. Fil be gone most of the day. Tell Madame 
when she wakens.” He turned to Gabrielle. “Perhaps you 
would see her later? My wife is not strong, Mademoiselle, 
and she spends much of her time in bed. But I know 
she'll welcome you at her bedside.” Before he sat down to 
his breakfast he added, “I shouldn’t go too far from the 
house if I were you. The inhabitants of this island are, to 
say the least, unpredictable.” 

When Querbonyer had gone, Gabrielle borrowed the 
pot of soap and a stick of driftwood from Marie, picked 
up the cabin boy’s coat and pantaloons, and went out of 
doors. The sun was high in a cloudless sky, but a chill 
wind blew constantly from the surrounding sea. In the val- 
leys of the dunes it was warmer and here the island 
sparrows nested in the coarse grass, They fluttered around 
her fearlessly, calling a plaintive tsiptsiptsip, brown and 
white feathers made them chameleons on the sandy soil. 
There was no other sign of life; the little stream, the 
River de Boncoeur, ran clear as crystal between the dunes 
down to the churning sea. 

Gabrielle ran downhill to the water, threw the clothes 
on the sand and searched for a large flat stone. Most of the 
stones had been ground by centuries and sea into pebbles 
or sand as fine as flour. With trouble she found one that 
would serve her purpose, wet the clothes, covered them 


east looked around. “I haven’t seen anyone,” she 
said. 

The man smiled. “You don't see us. But we’re always 
here.” He crooked his finger. “Come. I think we should 
talk.” He sat on the sand. 

Gabrielle came down the hill slowly. “Where’s Gils?” 
she said. 

“At work. He keeps books in the storehouse, Sit down 
beside me.” 

Gabrielle sat down and looked at him. His short thick 
legs supported a torso belonging to a much bigger man. 
He wore a pair of tattered canvas trousers and what 
seemed to be the remnants of a woman’s skirt made a 
cape over his broad shoulders. His chest was bare and 
covered with black hair; the skin beneath it burned as 
brown as his face. 

“You told me to stay,” she said. “I was sure you told 
me to stay.” 

“T did,” he nodded. “Though your Gils would choke me 
to death if he knew it. So you are Gaby!” He looked at her 
closely. “More woman today than yesterday and more 
like the Gaby of whom he told me.” 

“Gils?” 

“He spoke of nothing but you. Not to everybody. But 
to me, his compafiero. I learned that word in the Spanish 
wars and it’s a good one, That’s what we are, Gils and 
myself, compafieros. We fight for life together.” 
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“Fight for life?” 

He had a rough black beard that curled around his 
fingers as he pulled it. He jerked at the hairs. “Of course. 
A fight for life. That’s all this is. Some may survive. But 
not all. Despair kills quickly. Gils has reached despair; 
that’s why I told you ‘stay’.” 

“Ts it so bad?” 

The man shrugged. “In the winter even the sparrows 
desert us. And the wild pigs freeze in the dunes.” 

“Wild pigs?” 

He laughed. “I must give you a lesson, Gaby. On the 
Isle de Bourbon there exist only wild men, wild pigs and 
wild cattle, The men were brought in a boat, but the pigs 
and cattle swam ashore from wrecks or, some say the 
Portuguese fishermen planted them here to breed and 
give them food in the fishing season. If it is true, the good 
God will bless them for, without this meat, we should be 
in a bad state.” 

Gabrielle said diffidently, “Why will Gils not talk to 
me?” 

“That is for you to discover.” The man’s wide-set blue 
eyes looked at her, hard as flint. “I want you to make 
him come to life again. You are here for this reason.” 

“What happened?” Gabrielle put her fingers on the 
man’s brown arm. “What made him go? Gils is so strong.” 

He looked at her fingers, white against the dark sinews 
of his arm. “It is hard to tell one like you. We lived 
through the winter but no man wants to survive another. 
The barracks gave protection from the constant winds 
but how can one heat a barracks? Little fires of drift- 
wood on the open floor; the shutters closed and the smoke 
killing the eyesight. No blankets. Our patron had forgotten 
such items. Meat doled out by the handful. To kill a pig 
or a cow One needs a musket, but only the special hunt- 
ing parties of the Commandant are allowed powder and 
shot. Some of us were mad when we came, others went 
mad. There were women too. Some of them pregnant. 
One night a child was born; by dawn mother and child 
were frozen stiff; it was as well, she had no milk in her 
breasts. I think it was then Gils decided to give up. I 
took him out of the barracks.” 

“Where?” 

“We built a hut. There is quite a suburb of us now up 
on the lake shore.” He smiled wryly. “It’s an improvement 
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but the cattle at home are better housed.” His voice 
hardened. “Now you see, Gaby, what you have got into. 
Are you staying?” 

“I must see Gils. I must see him.” 

The man got to his feet. “He'll spend all day in the 
storehouse with Coussez. When they found he could read 
and figure, Coussez took him to keep the books. He'll be 
at work with yesterday's shipment, Be here tomorrow 
when the sun reaches the top of the sky and I'll take you 
to him.” He turned to go then looked back and called, 
“My name is Loys Deschamps. I am a Gascon.” 

Gabrielle waited until he had disappeared up the river 
bank; taking her clothes with him. She got up from the 
sand and slowly climbed the hill to the Commandant’s 
house. 


EIGHT 


THe morning was bright and clear; another day when the 
sea winds rippled the island grasses and the sun warmed 
the hollows between the dunes. 

Gabrielle sat in the living-room of the cottage, her mind 
slipping forward to the noon hour, while Querbonyer 
pacing the floor, railed on about the Marquis de la Roche 
and his absurd supplies. Madame Querbonyer sat in an 
easy chair, wrapped in a pale blue padded robe, devouring 
her husband with pale blue eyes. As he talked her thin 
white fingers twined against each other nervously. 

“Imagine the dolt sending salt pork and cod when there’s 
a surfeit of the stuff all around us. Filling up space when 
we need meal and butter, powder and shot. Not so much 
as a decent bale of woollen goods; shoddy stuff only. 
It’s a crime to give it out for salt pay.” 

The last sentence caught Gabrielle's attention. “Salt 
pay?” she asked. 

Querbonyer answered her, waving his arms as though 
making a familiar speech. “The colonists were to culti- 
vate the island, grow crops, kill ermine and sable and 
beaver. There is no soil for crops; there are no animals 
save the poor creatures who swim ashore from wrecks; 
the only thing a man can do is make salt from the sea. 
With so much water, on a sunny day our salt pans will 
give ten bushels of good salt; and for this we pay ten 
deniers. And where can a man collect his payment? At the 
storehouse where he finds rotten meal, salted pork and 
shoddy cloth our governor sends? It’s us they blame,” he 
concluded sadly. “They curse the Commandant and the 
Storesman. They don’t know our problems.” 

“But they’re mad, my dear,” interjected Marthe timidly. 

Querbonyer nodded. “We are all mad who live here.” 
He stopped and looked at Gabrielle. “Forgive me, Made- 
moiselle,” he said. “The picture is too sad to paint it 
well.” He resumed his pacing. 

164 
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Marthe Querbonyer put her cold little hand into Ga- 
brielle’s. “He’s been here too Jong,” she whispered. 

Marie came in from the kitchen. “Monsieur le Capitan 
Coussez is running up the hill,” she said. 

“Indeed,” Querbonyer flung open the door. 

Coussez ran into the room breathless, his baby face 
flushed and creased with worry. “There's a keg missing!” 


he cried. 

“A kep? What keg?” 

“A keg of brandy. I counted them all this morning. 
The wine is there but the largest brandy is gone.” 

“But it can’t be,” cried Querbonyer. “Not overnight. 
We checked them. Are you sure, man?” 

Coussez nodded. “Certain, The door lock was broken.” 

“Mother of God!” breathed Querbonyer. “Now we will 
have trouble.” He turned to his wife and said quietly. 
“My dear, you must not go out today. And you too, 
Mademoiselle. A lost keg of brandy may mean anything. 
Stay close to the house and lock the door behind me. 
Come, Coussez, we'll check again.” 

Coussez followed the Commandant through the door 
and Marie turned the key in the lock behind them. 

Marthe clutched at Gabrielle’s arm. “What shall we do? 
What shall we do? They go mad. Once they got rum from 
a wreck; it was a dreadful time.” 

Gabrielle put her arm around the woman’s thin shoul- 
ders. “Don’t worry. The door is locked. Nothing will hap- 
pen and your husband will be back soon.” 

Marthe put her hands to her face and began to sob 
quietly. After a few minutes she took her hands away and 
said wearily, “I think, if you will help me, I had better get 
into ned. I don’t feel strong today.” 

Together, Marie and Gabrielle put the woman in her 
bed. She turned her face to the wall and closed her eyes. 

It must be getting toward noon. Gabrielle opened the 
shutters and looked out. The sun stood high in the great 
blue arch of a cloudless sky. 

“Must we stay in?" she asked Marie who was fitting 
fresh candles in the holders. 

Marie shrugged her shoulders. “If they were drinking 
last night we should have heard them by now. Perhaps 
they have only started.” 

“Ts it bad when they drink?” 

“To live here fighting cold and hunger is hard on both 
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men and women. When they drink they forget.” She 
looked around the room. “I have been more fortunate. 
May I get you some food, Mademoiselle?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. “Not now.” On an impulse 
she added, “Marie, I must go outside. I must see someone..- 
He's waiting for me now.” 

Marie turned. “You mean one of us?” she asked in 
amazement. ~ 

“Yes. Do you know Gils le Grand and another man 
named Loys Deschamps?” 

“The big blond man at the storehouse?” 

“That's Gils. I must see him. Today.” 

Marie shook her head sadly. “He was a good man but 
he’s not himself. Loys looks after him.” 

“T know. Gils needs me to help him.” 

Marie laughed. “I have helped many men in my time; 
but none have helped me. What can you gain?” 

“Nothing.” 

Marie turned to the kitchen. “Please yourself, Mademoi- 
selle. If you go I shall say nothing and I'll lock the door 
behind you. Tap when you return but come back soon. 
It may be bad to be out alone.” 

“Deschamps is to meet me at the river.” 

Marie unlocked the door. “Run all the way,” she said. 
“With Loys you should be safe. The other men fear him.” 

Gabrielle slipped through the open door and ran toward 
the river. Marie locked the door behind her. 

Loys Deschamps sat on Gabrielle’s washing stone at the 
river bank. He rose when he saw her coming down the 
hill. Her black hair and her skirts blew in the wind of 
her descent. 

“I’m late,” she panted. “Where is Gils?” Gabrielle found 
she had to look down at Loys; she was taller than he. 

“He was called back to the storehouse to check brandy 
kegs. One was stolen in the night.” 

“I know,” said Gabrielle. “I was told to stay indoors.” 

“And you must. We can do nothing today. I can't take 
you to the lake. LaRiviere and his gang have the keg and 
they’ve already opened it. I'd have a hell of a time keeping 
their hands off you. Go back to the house and lock the 
door. They don’t like the Commandant and, when the 
liquor gets into them, God knows what will happen. When 
it’s quieted down I'll send word through the girl in your 
kitchen.” 









NINE 


Iv was warm indoors with the shutters closed; even 
though the fires on the hearths had been allowed to die 
out. Nobody had brought firewood to the house this morn- 
ing, neither had the colonists arrived as usual with fish 
and meat for the Commandant’s table. 

Marthe slept fitfully most of the time, waking now 
and then to call for Gabrielle. 

“Js all well? Has my husband come back?” she would 
ask, her hands clutching at Gabrielle’s sleeve. After a sip 
of hot broth or wine, release in sleep would close the 
woman's eyes again. 

By mid afternoon Gabrielle suggested they open the 
shutters. The stream of light and fresh air relieved much 
of the tension; and so far few sounds of disturbance 
could be heard. 

Marie, listening intently at the opened window, said 
“I think they’re all at the east end of the lake; that’s 
where LaRiviere’s hut is.” She looked pensively across the 
sandhills. 

“Is it a big lake?” 

“About half the length of the island, but narrow. Most 
of the cows and pigs roam there; those who left the 
barracks built huts around it. It’s the farthest one can 
ever get from the sea.” 

“You don’t like the sea, Marie.” 

Marie looked at Gabrielle. “It’s always there,” she said, 
biting at the words. “Battering at us, trying to wash us 
away. We are surrounded by it. One can never escape. 
That's why we go to the lake, it’s the highest point, the 
safest.” 

“Safest?” 

Marie smiled and said as though she were talking to a 
child, “You know nothing of the island, Mademoiselle. 
You are seeing it at its best time. Wait until the winter 
storms blow up. I had a friend,” she continued placidly, 
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kitchen. 

It was dark outside but in the eastern sky a fire made a 
rosy glow and voices could be heard very faintly singing 
or shouting. 

a came to the opened window. “Will you let 
mie in’ 

He carried a musket and bags of powder and shot. 
He locked the door behind him and put the ammunition 
on the table. 

“My wife?” he asked Gabrielle. 

“She’s sleeping. She’s been asleep most of the day.” 

“It’s just as well. I'm glad you could be with her. I 
think now we should close the shutters.” He turned to the 
kitchen, “Marie!” he called. 

_ There was no answer. Querbonyer strode through the 
kitchen door. ““Where is she?” 

Gabrielle followed him. An unlighted lantern sat on 
the kitchen table beside a bowl of salted pork. Round 
unleavened cakes were browning in the ashes of the 
hearth. Marie was gone and the back door was unlocked. 

“Mother of God!” cried Querbonyer. “She’s joined 
them.” He locked the kitchen door and lighted the lan- 
tern. He muttered as he closed the shutters. “They can't 
leave their own kind alone.” 

From the bedroom came Madame’s querulous voice, 
“Js that you, my dear?” 

Querbonyer carried a light into the bedroom, shutting 
the door behind him. Gabrielle lighted a taper in the still 
hot ashes of the kitchen hearth and put a flame to the 
living-room candles. She went to the window. It was now 
very dark out of doors and the fire at the lake made a 
deeper colour in the eastern sky. She wondered if Marie 
were dancing around the fire seeking diversion from a 
dreary existence. Gabrielle closed and locked the shut- 


ters. 

She laid the table with the salt pork, the unleavened 
bread and wine. Madame Querbonyer, still dressed in her 
quilted robe, came into the room on her husband’s arm 
looking rested, almost cheerful. 

She smiled gaily at Gabrielle. “Thank you, my dear, you 
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are very kind. I'm afraid Marie needs diversion as much 
as any of us.” 

There was hot soup in the pot hanging on the crane, 
Gabrielle filled bowls with it and they sat down to eat. 

At first the room was silent but gradually the sounds 
of the revellers came through the shutters. 

“They must have left the lake,” said Querbonyer. 

He got up from the table to take a musket from the 
wall. He looked at Gabrielle. “I've two of these, Made- 
moiselle. Can you fire this?” 

Gabrielle shook her head. “I have never held one.” 

“Never mind. Pll teach you to load. We may never 
need it but it is well to be prepared.” 

The two ‘muskets were loaded and put on a settle by the 
fire. 

Gabrielle cleared the table, putting the soup back on 
the hook. The fire had almost gone out in the kitchen 
and the room was growing cold. Querbonyer, glancing at 
the fuel supply behind the kitchen door, shook his head. 
“We'll do without a fire. We may need the wood later.” 

They sat in the living-room; the candles dripping in their 
sconces threw pale shadows on the wooden walls. Ma- 
dame Querbonyer shivered. 

“Marthe, go to bed,” said the Commandant. “It’s cold 
and there’s nothing you can do. In fact it must be my vigil; 
and may be quite unnecessary. Coussez is prepared to stop 
them if they come this way.” 

When Marthe had gone back to her room and the door 
was closed, the Commandant said to Gabrielle. “If you 
have anything of value, Mademoiselle, keep it by you. 
We may all be safe but it is well to prepare.” 

In her room Gabrielle took the little purse of golden 
coins from her clothes chest. She pinned it to her chemise 
and made sure that Uncle Tomas'’s ring hung on the ribbon 
around her neck. 

In the living-room the noise was now louder and a 
flicker of light shone between the cracks of the shutters. 

“They're coming this way,” said Querbonyer. “They 
must have torches.” He carried the loaded muskets to 
the door and stood them against the wall. 

Madame Querbonyer’s door opened. She ran into the 
toom clutching the wrapper around her crying, “I can 
hear them. They're coming near. I can hear them.” 
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Querbonyer picked up a gun. “We're all right, Marthe,” 
he said. “Don’t worry. Mademoiselle,” he added, “take my 
wife to the bedroom. If I need you to load I'll call.” 

There was a raucous shout just outside the door. 
“Commandant! Commandant! Come on out! Come on 

Ld 


Gabrielle put her arms around Marthe’s shoulders. The 
shouting grew louder. Something hit the door violently. 

Voices screamed “Huzza!” There was another thud. 
Querbonyer gestured to Gabrielle, “Take Marthe away!” 
Marthe would not leave; she clung to the bedroom door 
with her thin fingers screaming, “They're coming in, 
they’re coming in!” 

A dozen drunken voices roared, “Commandant! Com- 
mandant! Show us how the lucky ones live!” 

Another thud made the door shake. Querbonyer lifted 
a musket and aimed it at the doorway. 

“The first man in is dead,” he roared. 

There was silence. A moment later a stronger blow 
shook the door on its hinges. 

Gabrielle tried to pull Marthe into her room but she 
screamed, “No, no!” and, pulling away, ran toward her 
husband. At that moment the door burst open. Quer- 
bonyer’s musket went off in a flash of flame. 

Gabrielle saw a mass of bodies, men and women, scream- 
ing, some holding torches over their heads; others. held 
sticks or stones. Querbonyer reached for his second mus- 
ket. Before he could raise it a rock had hit him over the 
eye and a club knocked him to the floor. Marthe stood 
still, her shrill screams drowned in the noise around her. 
Not knowing how she did it, Gabrielle pulled Marthe out 
of the living-room into her own bedroom. A last glance 
showed Querbonyer on the floor, blood streaming from his 
head and open mouth, the rabble pushing into the living 
room. 

Gabrielle dragged Marthe to the shuttered bedroom 
window. Her fingers shook as she sought the release catch 
and threw the shutters wide. With a strange strength she 
lifted Marthe. “Go out, go out!” she screamed. 

Marthe was suddenly taken from her grasp and pulled 
through the window. 

“Pye got her,” said a deep voice. “Now yourself. 
Quickly.” A hand reached in and helped Gabrielle over the 
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Gabrielle lay still, exhausted but content. In this strange 
way she had finally found her man, She pressed her head 
against him lis 
the hair on his ni 
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he stopped the moon was high and they had 
reached the river. Loys was standing by the stream with 
Marthe in his arms. 
“They're busy up there,” he called softly. “No one is 
following. We'll go on.” He headed up the river bank. 
Gabrielle looked up at Gils, “I could walk now,” she 


whispered. 
“Hush,” he said. His arms tightened around her, She 


They climbed steadily, the dunes dipping and rising al- 
ways to greater heights, Loys, ahead, said, “We'll stop 
here and look about.” 

When they reached him, Loys had put Marthe on the 
grass. She lay very still, her eyes. closed. Gils swung Ga- 
brielle down but one arm still encircled her. 

To the left were naked sandhills, shining white and 
strange in the moonlight. Behind them the hills were 
topped by tufts of rank grass. The river ran below. 

“We call this The Mount,” Loys said. “It's the highest 
point on the island.” 

Gabrielle looked up at Gils. “Where are we going?” 

He looked at her directly for the first time. “You are 
coming to my home,” he said sadly. 

A light flared in the hills. A flame reddened the sky 
and coloured the dunes. 

“For God's sake!” cried Loys. “The fools have fired 
the house!” 

Silently they watched. Gabrielle thought of the Com- 
mandant lying dead or wounded on the floor. With a tinge 
of remorse she went to Marthe and knelt beside the un- 
conscious woman. Marthe’s feet were bare and cold under 
the pale blue wrapper. Her breathing was so shallow 
Gabrielle bent anxiously to hear it. 
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better she doesn’t waken,” said Loys. “She weighs 


*Tt’s 
othing. I'll carry her.” 


. held it tightly. 

| Below the Mount lay the lake, a narrow ribbon of 
water running half the length of the island. In the moon- 
light the reeds and bushes that grew around it threw long 
shadows on the dunes. The last glow of a bonfire burned 
on the lake shore a half a mile away. 

Gils pointed to it. “LaRiviere’s crowd,” he said. They 
turned right, away from the fire and walked through a 
reedy marsh to a small bay, Back from the water 
Gabrielle could see mounds, dark against the sky. 

Gils bent over her. “Welcome to my home.” 

Gabrielle felt the tears coming. “ ” she whispered, 
“for me it is wonderful. I had to come, More than you 
know I had to come.” 

Someone slipped away from the group of huts and 
came to meet them calling softly, “Did you get them out? 
Did you get them?” 

“We have the women,” answered Loys. 

The hut was small and dark. Loys struck a light and 
Gabrielle looked around in wonder. There were hides on 
the floor thrown over couches made of bundles of dried 
grass. Marthe lay on one of these and over her bent the 
housemaid. 

“Marie!” cried Gabrielle. “You were here!” 

“She came to warn us,” said Gils. 

Marie looked up from the quiet Marthe. Her eyes 
were bleak. “She’s dead, Loys.” 

Marthe was indeed dead. Fright, shock and sorrow had 
stopped her tired heart. 

“She was good to me, I liked her.” Marie’s voice was 
flat and empty of feeling. 

“She's better dead,” said Gils quietly. “We would all 
be better dead.” 

Gabrielle took his hand and put it against her breast. 
“We are alive. I am happier than I have been for a long 
time. Don’t talk to me of death.” She spoke sharply. 

The light, a faggot of dried reeds dipped in grease, 
threw grotesque shadows. When Gils stood upright he 

became a pylon holding the thatched roof. Loys crouched 
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into the future. 

“We shall have to get rid of her,” said Loys. “She 
mustn't be found here. Come Gils, we'll hide it in the 
bushes. Tomorrow we'll take ~ 
picked Marthe from the floor 
into the night. Gabrielle sat on the cowhide and put her 
arms around Marie. The girl stopped the harsh dry sob- 
bing but her face was still a mask of anguish. She looked 
at Gabrielle. “I'm glad you're safe,” she said. “But now I 
shall have to go back.” 

“Back where, Marie? The house is gone.” 

Marie gave a bitter laugh. “Back to LaRiviere,” she 
said. “Do you think I want him to know I warned Loys?” 

Gils and Loys came into the hut. Marie stood up. “I'm 
going now,” she said. 

“You can’t go,” Loys caught her hand. “LaRiviere will 
kill you.” 

“He'll kill me if I’m not in camp. He'll wonder where 
I’ve been.” 

“He'll be too drunk to care.” 

“] must go. They all knew there was an extra woman 
at the house; with two missing . . . I’ve got to go back.” 

Loys said, “I'll go with you to see how things are. Gils, 
you stay with Gaby.” 

It seemed strange to Gabrielle that Gils, who had al- 
ways been in command, now accepted Loys’ every word. 
She looked up at the bearded giant. “Sit down with me, 
I must tell you why I'm here.” 

“Not why you are here,” said Gils softly. “Just let me 
know that you are here.” He sat on the pallet and lifted 
her on to his lap. “I wished you away. Didn’t you know 
I wished you away? I was sure you would leave.” 

“J have nowhere to go, Gils. I am lost.” Her arms went 
up over the broad bare shoulders. “I need you, Gils.” 

His hands were on her body, hungrily feeling the soft 
curves he had foresworn. In the last fiaring light of the 
burned-out faggot he held her away and looked at her 
incredulously. Then the light went out and he pulled her 
to him. 

When he returned, Loys struck a light. Gils lay on the 
dried-grass bed, his arms around Gabrielle, her head upon 
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Tuey buried Marthe in the very early morning. Just as the 
sun yellow light over the eastern sky they tossed 
her naked body from a promontory into the rapidly ebb- 
ing tide, It carried Marthe over the shallows out to the 
dee 
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sole mourner at a lonely funeral. 
When she stood up she looked at the two men sadly, 
“Could you not say an Ave?” she asked. 
Loys shrugged. “We have forgotten how! Shall we go?” 
“We might have asked the priest,” commented Gils. 
Gabrielle turned. “The priest? Have you a priest? 
Here?” 
“He is now one of us,” said Loys drily. “I saw him last 
night at LaRiviere's camp. He’s probably sleeping late 


ye 
Gils took Gabrielle’s hand. “The priest is a good man, 
Gaby,” he said, “even though he drinks with LaRiviere, 
He was jailed for speaking in the church against the salt 
tax." He looked across the dunes toward the sun rising 
splendidly over the far horizon. “We were not all with- 
out purpose, little one.” 
Gabrielle looked up at him and marvelled how he had 
changed within the last twelve hours. He held his head 
high now and the long blond hair was pushed back from 
his forehead. She turned to Loys and saw that he too was 
looking at Gils. His glance touched Gabrielle's and he 
smiled at her with deep pleasure. 
“And you, Loys,” she said. “Why are you here?” 
176 
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‘The smile faded from Loys’ face. “It is a long tale 
there will be time to tell it,” he answered brusquely. 
get back before the others waken.” 

‘They scrambled down the height into the hollow and 
another dune, Gabrielle, like the men, was barefoot. 
sand filtered between her toes and Gils pulled her to 
grassy peaks where walking was easier. 

Halfway to the lake Gils cried, “Wait!” 

_ From the hollow before them a man came scrambling 
up the hill. His coat flew behind him and he dragged 
something that made a pattern in the sand; it was a mus- 
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plaintive and rasping with lack of oxygen. “Wait. Wait!” 

Coussez, the storekeeper, reached the top of the dune, 
clutching the rank grass to pull himself beside them. His 
_ shirt was torn open at the throat; sweat poured down 
his round pink face and the thick, pale lips hung open as he 
gasped for air, slobber running down his chin on to the 
| frilled collar. 

’ Gils pulled Coussez to his feet; the storekeeper swayed, 
leaning against the blond giant for support. His roving 
eyes suddenly focused on Gabrielle. 

“You!” he cried. “You are here! How did you escape? 
Where is Madame? They've killed Querbonyer. They've 
fired the house. He’s burned to a crisp. I saw his bones. 
I saw. . . .” Suddenly his head went down and he began 
to blubber. “God have mercy. Oh, God have mercy on 
us!” 

Loys took Coussez by the shoulder. He shook him rough- 
ly. “Come out of it, Monsieur,” he said. “Where are you 
going? What are you doing here?” 

Coussez leaned back gasping into Loys’ dour face. “How 
dare you? How dare you?” he wailed. “I’m looking for a 
ship. Have you seen a ship?” He turned to Gabrielle. 
“Where is Chefdostel? Where is the Catherine? Can you 
see a sail?” 

He turned suddenly and moved clockwise scanning 
the horizon. “Have you not seen a sail?” he cried. “The 
Catherine was to return. Tell me,” he turned savagely 
toward Gabrielle, “the Catherine said it would return. 
Tam right?” 

“It may return,” said Gaby. “But not at once. In time.” 

Coussez spat violently. “We have no time,” he cried. 
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“Last night it was Querbonyer. Tonight it will be my 
turn. Where is the ship?” 

There was no ship. The constant sea moved without 
blemish from horizon to horizon. 

Coussez fingered his musket. “I still have this,” he 
muttered. He looked at Gils and Loys with craft in his 
mad eyes. “You are to be trusted?” he asked softly. Then 
louder. “Tell me, men, are you to be trusted? Can I give 
you a musket? Or will you turn it on me?” 

Gils and Loys said nothing. 

Gabrielle touched Coussez’s arm. “Monsieur,” she said, 
“these are my friends. They will not bring you harm.” 

He answered sharply, “Then ask them to come with 
me; ask them to come to the storehouse. We must pre- 
pare. I need help. I can’t do it alone. I can’t do it alone.” 
He started down the hill dragging the musket behind him. 

Gabrielle looked at Gils. He looked at Loys. 

“They will attack,” said Loys. 

Gils nodded. 

“And if we are with Coussez . . .” he began. 

Gils nodded again. Loys shrugged. “All right. We will 
take a chance.” 

He started down the hill following Coussez. Gils picked 
up Gabrielle and, carrying her, plunged through the sand 
toward the storehouse. 

On the peak of the farther hill thin wisps of smoke still 
rose, curling from the smouldering ashes of the Com- 
mandant’s home; an acrid smell sullied the clean wind 
blowing in from the ocean. 


ELEVEN 


Tue glowing embers of the dying bonfire were the only 
signs of life in LaRiviere’s encampment. Men and wom- 
en lay in tousled groups on the ground or sprawled in 
the huts. The brandy keg, drained to the last drop, lay on 
its side and littering the shore of the lake were the clam 
shells, mugs, pots and pannikins that had served as 


cups. 

Marie, the Querbonyer’s maid, lay on a mound under 
a low shrub. She had dragged herself as far as Possible 
from the central group and fallen asleep with her head 
on the grass that grew fresh and green at the lakeside, 
She opened her eyes painfully, holding the lids down to 
keep out the morning sun. There had been brandy still in 
the keg when she returned to camp. She had had more 
than enough. Sight focused slowly on the sprawling figures 
below her. One looked most familiar. The figure of a wom- 
an. She lay with her head on a man’s shoulder. He was 
Michel Huelin, a scoundrel once convicted of rape. His 
head was back, mouth open, snoring, The woman in his 
arms was too familiar. Marie forced herself to sit up 
and look closely. A nude dirty leg slung over the man’s 
body could never be that of Madame Querbonyer, but the 
long pale-blue quilted gown the woman wore was the one 
Marie had last seen on a small sad corpse. Memory and 
horror came back to her. She began slowly and quietly 
fo get to her feet, watching for any sign from the 
sleepers, Out of the corner of her eye she caught a move- 
ment. Someone had come out of a hut. The hut was made 
of hides and bits of wood supported on sticks. The man 
crawled and pulled himself upright. He clung to the door- 
Post; he was tall and gaunt. From the back of a partially 
bald head white hair fell to his shoulders. He looked 
into the bright light of day through bleary squinting 
eyes, Turning his head cautiously, taking in the sleepers, 
he left the hut on quiet bare feet. At the foot of the mound 
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he looked up and saw Marie staring at him. His finger 
went to his lips. “Quiet!” it said. He held a hand toward 
her. 


speak. 

“There must be no more killing, child,” he whispered. 
“There must be no more killing.” His red-rimmed eyes 
looked slightly mad. 

Marie nodded. “You are right, Father. There has 
been too much.” 

“We have come out of hell, child, and may God forgive 
us all.” He knelt on the sand and putting his head in his 
hands began to pray swiftly and silently; his lips mouth- 
ing words Marie could not hear, 

She stood beside the priest, alert, listening. In the grass 
the sparrows chirped and a wild duck flew toward the 
lake in the valley behind them. She put her hand on the 
priest's shoulder. “Father,” she said softly. “I know a 
place where we can go. This is too near. Please come 
with me.” He stood up and put his hand in hers. “Thank 
you, child. God sent you to help me for I must find 
solitude and repent. God help us to save our souls.” 

Marie led him through the dunes toward the far end 
of the lake. The sun rose higher and wild things moved 
inward from the sea, seeking the grazing grounds, while 
the birds flew out to pick at the food left on the long 
beaches by an ebbing tide. 
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TWELVE 


GABRIELLE sat on a keg in a corner of the storehouse 
watching the wild activity around her. Under Coussez’s 
direction Gils and Loys had piled barrels and boxes, one 
on top of another, blocking the front doorway. 

Sun streamed through the open shutters and the hatch 
where the colony had bartered salt slips for storehouse 
goods. The storehouse was a big room, one wall lined with 
shelves; boxes and barrels were in mad confusion, some 
against the walls, others littering the floor as Coussez 
screamed orders for their dispersal, 

“This is a powder keg; put it over there. The shot 
barrel beside it, lids removed, everything ready for load- 
ing.” Muskets, a dozen of them, leaned against the wall. 

The constant sound of the angry surf came through the 
opened windows and, at intervals, Coussez would stand 
completely still, head cocked to one side, listening as 
though he might hear the sound of a sail riding that empty 
sea. 
In a corner under a window was the table on which 
Gils had worked; the big black account books piled one 
upon another; a series of quills lying beside the ink pot. 
Sometimes Coussez would consult the books, determining 
by number what the crates and kegs contained. At these 
times he seemed completely rational; but it was evident 
that he had lost control. One hand had begun to tremble 
violently, and his round pink face had turned a hectic 
ted. Once, as though on sudden inspiration, he ran out of 
the storeroom, through the door that led to his own apart- 
ments, While he was gone Gils found biscuits and dried 
fish in the barrels and the three ate breakfast. When 
Coussez returned he was smiling happily. “I've packed,” 
he said. “I'm ready. Loys, you've a sharp eye. Go up the 
hill and tell me if you see the ship. No, don’t go. I'll do it 
myself. You might miss a sail.” He ran out through the 
still unprotected back door. 
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“Completely mad,” said Loys. “We should get out of 
here.” 


Gils nodded. 

“But we can’t leave him,” cried Gabrielle. 

The door burst open and Coussez stumbled back. “I've 
seen it,” he gasped; “A three-master. Bound this way. Get 
the sledge. Bring my chest. Follow me down!” He turned 
and ran out of the door. q 

Gils looked at Loys. “It can’t be!” he cried. 

“Come. We'll see.” Loys ran outside followed by Gils 
and Gabrielle. By the time they had reached the top of 
the knoll Coussez was far down the other side, crossing 
the sandhills with amazing speed. 

Before them stretched the open sea; great combers 
roared up on to the beach and in the distance the waves 
reared white heads like raging horses, There was not a 
sail in sight. 

Coussez stopped, waving back to them. “Come, come, 
hurry, hurry!” 

They followed, climbing the descending dunes. Before 
them stretched the Vale of Misery and on its white sand 
Coussez danced impatiently. Gabrielle could feel salt spray 
on her cheeks and looked out across the empty ocean. 
Never had she seen it in such a mood. The water roiled 
and eddied across the beach. Far out the combers rose 
white, foaming out of a rising sea. 

“No ship could live in that,” she said. 

The men stopped, looking anxiously at the beach. Loys 
glanced up at the sun. 

“Gils!” He pointed to the sky. Gabrielle saw that a dull 
leaden haze had blown over the sun’s clear gold. 

Gils spun her around. “Run,” he cried. “Back to the 
storehouse.” He leaped down the dune toward the beach, 

Loys screamed at him. “Gils, you fool, come back!” 

Below them Coussez danced at the edge of the ocean, 
His cries were lost in the terrible sound coming from that 
roaring surf. The sky began to darken swiftly, clouds 
boiled black in the sky as the green water boiled beneath 
it. 

Above the gathering wind Loys screamed at Gabrielle, 
“Run! Run for your life. Back to the storehouse.” 

At that moment the ocean broke loose. It climbed up- 
ward into a massive wave that broke in thunder as it 
swept over the Vale of Misery. Rolling back it cleaned 
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the beach to a flat white desert. The little figure of Cous- 
sez no longer danced at the water's edge. Gils, halfway 
down the dune, stopped short, turned and came. running 
back. Without speaking he swept up Gabrielle and fol- 
lowed Loys toward the storehouse. 


the room. Guided by the intermittent flashes Gils located 
candles and a flint and the man-made light seemed to 
bring a trace of sanity to their environment. 

Almost as swiftly as it had begun, the storm stopped. 
In the sudden silence Gabrielle could be heard as she 
screamed a prayer to the virgin hoping to reach her over 
the tempest. She stopped, embarrassed. 

Gils smiled. “She must have heard you, little one.” 

“Don’t open the shutters yet,” remarked Loys. “These 
storms have sudden lulls. Don’t trust them.” 

Gabrielle looked at him amazed. “You have these of- 
ten?” 

Loys grinned at her. “You are only beginning to know 
our island,” he said. “That was a mild flurry.” He walked 
over to the casks and crates blocking the outer door. “Do 
you know what's here, Gils?” 

Gils nodded. “Rye meal in the casks and some salt 
pork. The smaller kegs are wines and hardware. The little 
one is a keg of nails.” 

Loys grinned up at him. “We can use them.” 

Gils frowned, “We can indeed.” 

“We'll load the sledge and get things out of here before 
the others come.” Loys took a roll of sail cloth from a 
shelf. 

Gabrielle looked at him and then at Gils, “You mean 
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we're going to take things?” She was more than 
rode puzzled 
Gils patted her head. “We are. Indeed we are. Who 
has more need of them?” 
“But,” “What about the Marquis? 


He opened the back door carefully. Sand flooded into 
the room. “We'll have to dig for the sledge.” He took a 


new spade 
deep in drifted sand. Gils began to take down the barrier 
at the front doorway. Gabrielle watched them. 

“None of us has thought of Coussez,” she said. “We 
haven't offered a prayer for him.” 

Gils lifted a cask and set it near the back door. “There 
will be time for that,” he said. “Just now the living are 
more important than the dead.” He turned and smiled at 
her. “You have worked a strange miracle, Gaby. Yester- 
day only death seemed inviting. Today . . .” he held out 
his arms. 

When Loys returned dragging the sand sledge behind 
him he roared in mock anger, “To work! God in heaven, 
so soon as my back is turned! Gaby, go into Coussez’s 
apartment. His chest. I could do with pantaloons and the 
shirt and jerkins will fit you. Don’t be dismayed,” he 
smiled at her shocked face, “if we don’t take them some- 
one else will. Say a prayer for his soul as you borrow his 
clothes. It may ease your conscience.” He slapped Gils 
on the thigh. “Come, let’s load up!” 





THIRTEEN 


Coussez was not the only casualty of the storm. 

Guillaume LeBrun, a thief originally from the Auvergne 
region, had built his home as his ancestors had built for 
centuries, in a cave. But where their homes were cut 
out of the solid rock, his was dug into the side of a hill 
of sand. He had lined the walls with reed mats, woven 
by his woman, Collette, and braced it with wood washed 
up on the beaches. It was a cosy little nest, warmer than 
the huts of many of his friends; but in the height of the 
storm a maelstrom of wind twisted the hill. As sand poured 
in from all sides, Guillaume pushed Collette into the open. 
Before he could follow, the entire hill collapsed, burying 
Guillaume under tons of sand. When it was over the half- 
drowned woman, weighted with sand and water, crawled 
into Loys’ camp. 

Loys’ hut was still standing. Loys and Gils had followed 
the custom of peasants in Gascony, mixing the clay of the 
lake bed with dried grass and sand to form sun-baked 
walls as hard as cement. The thatch of reeds was rea- 
sonably secure and waterproof. The smoke hole in its cen- 
tre had a cowhide cover for inclement weather. Here, in 
Loys’ hut in the pitch dark with the tempest howling 
around them, Marie, the priest and the others of the 
camp sat out the storm. 

Sunshine and calm followed the tempest with dramatic 
speed. Though the sea still boiled and the surf roared up 
on the beaches, the island was beautiful under a fresh sky; 
drops of water brightened the grasses and glinted from the 
lilies in the ponds. The dunes had swallowed moisture with 
infinite ease and Gabrielle’s toes sank into hot fine sand 
‘as she trudged after the sledge. In her arms she carried 
a bundle of clothes taken from Coussez’s chest; the sledge, 

loaded with kegs, boxes and bales was a heavy drag, even 
or the magnificent muscles of Gils and Loys. The route 
followed back to camp had to be a new one for the 
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in the pools, lilies floated at peace after the storm. 
“Gils!” she called. “It is beautiful!” 
Gils turned his sweat-streaked face and smiled at her. 
Loys, without turning, answered, “The island’s like a 
woman. She can show a lovely face and then act like the 
devil!” 
The sledge moved more easily over the humus into the 












the only hut still intact. 

“Tt was bad,” said Gils looking around. “Are you all 
here?” 

Jacques nodded. “All here, We crowded into your hut. 
It was the only safe place.” He looked curiously at Ga- 
brielle who had set her bundle down beside the sledge. 

The others crowded around, staring at the loaded 
sledge. 

Gabrielle saw Marie with a strange man whose long bald 
head ended in a white fringe. Marie smiled at her. “We 
didn’t know you were alive.” 

“We had a bit of luck,” said Loys sharply. “But Coussez 
is dead," he added. 
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_ There was a silence; the bald-headed man cried out 
wildly, “Dead! Dead! Another killing?” 
“The sea got him,” said Loys. “He went mad and the 
sea got him.” 
“God rest his soul!” said the priest. He knelt alone, his 
; jnands over his face, praying. Nobody looked at him; they 
ail looked at the sledge. “From the storehouse?” asked 
Jacques. 
Gils nodded. “We've enough help now to rebuild all of 
you. Nails and a hammer; even a shovel to clear the 
And there’s meal too; the women can bake bread 
jf someone will build a fire. Help us to unload and we'll 
started.” 
Gabrielle felt a hand touch her own. “Come with me,” 
‘ Marie said timidly. “We'll do the fire and the baking.” 
Under the debris of the tumbled huts the girls were able 
to find dry twigs, enough to start a fire. As they moved 
around the camp Marie introduced Gabrielle to her com- 
ions. 

Francois Delestre was a small wiry man, with a shock 
of sandy hair and a bristling red beard. He had small eyes 
that squinted into the sun. He nodded at Gabrielle and 
went to help the men. When he turned a bare back, 
Gabrielle saw that the letters GAL had been branded 
between his shoulder blades. Delestre had been destined 
for the galleys. Pére Gibault still knelt on the ground 
near the sledge, the men moving around him as they 
unloaded. Finally the priest raised his head, crossed him- 
self and got up to help with the work. 

Collette sat by herself under a bush, staring vacantly 
into the Iake. Tears coursed down her plain, sallow face. 
She rocked back and forth, whimpering softly. 

“She’s lost her man,” explained Marie. “We'll leave 
her be for a while.” She told Gabrielle of the cave-in and 
Gabrielle, horrified, wondered if in their route from the 
storehouse they had walked over a man’s new grave. 

Fleurange, the tiny copper-haired girl, helped with the 
fire. She was Jacques Simoneau’s woman. She spoke, in a 
soft sweet voice, the argot of the Paris streets, stopped at 
intervals by a fit of coughing that racked her frail body. 

Using an iron bar and forked sticks cut from the bushes, 
the women swung a blackened pot of water to boil over 
the fire. Jacques and Gils were already opening the casks 

_ of meal and salted pork. Loys and another man had taken 
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the sledge back to the storehouse to see what more could 
be retrieved. They came back with a full load, this time 
muskets and two barrels of wine. 

“Better we should have it than LaRiviere’s crowd,” said 
Loys wiping forehead sweat with the back of his hand. 
Gils nodded. “We'll need to build a shelter for stores,” he 
said. “Tonight. God knows what might happen after dark. 


brielle a small bowl of strawberries picked before the storm 
and buried under the leaves to keep cool. They had sur- 


away. 

By nightfall they had constructed shelter for the stores 
from remains of the broken huts. Olivier Delin, a man 
who had once been apprenticed to a carpenter in Lyons, 
worked at it like a madman; hammering nails into drift- 
wood, talking learnedly of joints and fittings. Gabrielle 
could see he would be invaluable when it came to re- 
building the shattered colony. When the last of the kegs 
and crates had been put under shelter, Delin picked up a 
blanket that had once been on Coussez’s bed. “I'm sleeping 
here,” he said. “We'll need a man on guard every night; 
I don’t trust those bastards at the end of the lake.” He 
threw the blankets down in front of the shelter. Loys 
picked up a musket. “Better load this and keep it beside 
you.” 

The sun set in a blaze of crimson, filling the western 


sky to the zenith. Gabrielle stood watching the ebb and © 


flow of glorious light. 

Loys ambled across the clearing. “Pretty?” 

Gabrielle turned, her face enraptured. “I've never seen 
a sunset like it. It’s beautiful!” 

Loys smiled. “Yes, the Lady sometimes shows a lovely 
face,” be said. “But never trust her. She has too many 
bad tricks up her sleeve. I’ve something for you, Gaby,” 


he continued, and turning went into his hut. | 
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He came out with a bundle under his arm. “Your 
clothes. I've kept them under my pallet. They'll be more 
comfortable than what you're wearing.” 

Gabrielle glanced down at her skirts, mud stained and 
torn. “Thank you, Loys.” She took the bundle; the cabin 
boy’s coat, the pantaloons, the shirt. 

Gils came from the back of the clearing. Simoneau and 
two other men were with him. “We've been trying to 
find bed space for the night. It’s too damp here; we'll 
sleep in the dunes tonight.” 

Loys nodded, “The sand will be warm; but tell every- 

r one to stay close. We mustn’t scatter too far.” The men 


“They all accept him as leader,” thought Gabrielle, 
“without question.” 

Jacques Simoneau’s head turned quickly toward the 
lake. “Sh!” his finger went to his lips. 

Someone was coming through the swampy entrance to 
the camp. They could hear the slap of the rushes and the 
snap of twigs as he hit the bush. They waited, The bushes 
parted and a man stumbled out, white faced and haggard 
in the fading light. His breeches were torn, his torso half 
covered in a ragged shirt. He stood swaying on bare feet, 
lank black hair falling half over his face. 

Jacques said softly, “It’s Gelinas!” 

Gelinas took a step toward them then fell fiat on his 
face. Gils picked him up and set him on his feet as though 
he were a child. Gelinas’ frightened eyes looked around 
him 


——— 


“You belong in LaRiviere’s camp,” Loys said sharply. 

Gelinas shook his head. “There is no camp.” 

The priest took Gelinas by the arm. “What's happened, 
Gelinas? What’s happened?” he asked in a tortured voice, 

Gelinas looked at the priest. “No huts,” he said. “No 
huts left. Drowned out. Some are dead. The storm hit 
us... before we knew. ...” 

“God help us all!” said the priest softly. “Loys,” he 
added turning to the leader, “we must go to help them.” 

Loys nodded. “In time, Father. Tomorrow perhaps. 
‘Now we must help ourselves.” He went up to Gelinas. 
*Are you alone? Did you bring others?” 

“No,” Gelinas shook his head. “They've scattered or 
they're just lying there; I couldn’t stand it longer. I thought 

- yeu might take me in.” 


——————— 
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*LaRiviere?” asked Loys. 
“I didn’t see him. I didn’t want to 


turned away. “You can stay here tonight. We'll 


in my 
open. No tricks. The rest of you. . . . he looked around 
and his glance fell on Gils. “The dunes?” It was a question, 

Gils nodded. He reached out for Gabrielle and drew 
her to him. “We sleep in the dunes tonight,” he said. “Fil 
find covers for all, Loys; we should have enough now.” 

“Don't go too far,” said Loys softly. “We must stay 
together.” He turned to Jacques, “Bring Fleurange into 
my hut. Her cough is bad. She shouldn’t be outdoors to~ 
night. There’s room.” He turned on his heel. “In the morn- 
ing we start building, so let’s to bed.” 

“Tj comb the beach in the morning,” suggested Gils, 
“There may be wreckage. We could use timber.” 

Francois Delestre, who stood with an arm around Col- 
lette, said, “If there’s none on the beach we can pull 
down Coussez’s place.” 

Gelinas, ravenously devouring bread and meat, looked 
up startled, his mouth wide open, full of food. “Coussez!™ 
he snorted. “That's where LaRiviere will be. He was going 
to kill Coussez.” 

Francois grinned at him mirthlessly. “He’s too late, 
Coussez is dead. Come Collette.” He moved away 
the store shelter where Gils had gathered a pile of hides 
and blankets. 

The sunset had faded in the west and the sharp 
were out, lighting the sky. 

Between the dunes the sand was still warm from 
sun, Lying beside Gils, Gabrielle looked up at the rising 
moon and thought, “This is like Paradise!” She turn 
her head and buried it in Gils’ shoulder and went to sl 





















FOURTEEN 


WAKENED by a sunrise as colourful in its way as had been 
the sunset the night before, Gils and Gabrielle lay under a 
dew-flecked cover and listened to the chirpings of the 
sparrows rising from the wild grass at the top of the dune. 

They bathed in a fresh-water pool in a hollow between 
the hills. Gabrielle changed into her cabin-boy clothing 
and, barefooted, followed Gils down the dunes to the 
wide beach in the Vale of Misery. 

Yesterday's storm had stirred a mass of debris from the 
bottom of the ocean and thrown it far up on the shore. 
Fish, caught in the violence of the sea, had been tossed too 
far inland to return on an ebbing tide. Thousands of sea 
birds squawked and squabbled over an easy breakfast. 
Pieces of rock, churned up from some unknown depths, 
lay black on the white sand. In time the roaring breakers 
would grind these down, first into pebbles round and 
smooth as marbles, then through centuries of motion into 
sand as fine as powder. As they walked, Gils picked up the 
tocks and threw them inland. There was little rock on this 
sandspit of an island; these would help to rebuild the huts. 

They rounded the line of dunes that marched down the 
east side of the Vale of Misery and saw the prize for 
which they had been looking: A ship had been broken in 
the storm and part of it lay on this smaller beach. Its 
timbers, still wet, shone as though freshly varnished. Be- 
Yond this hulk the shore was strewn with timbers. 

“That’s what we need,” said Gils. 

Gabrielle thought of the ship in a storm; the shrieking 


_ Wind, the great waves, the sailors fighting for life, climbing 


tthe rigging, falling into the monstrous sea. “It’s sad,” she 


_ Said, “to be delighted by disaster. There were people on 
, ‘that ship, Gils.” 


Gils kissed her. “Say a prayer for them, Gaby, if it 
.” He walked across the sand to examine the wreck. 
it’s almost the full hull,” he called. “There’s even a door 
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intact. Olivier will love that. He can cut away the lintels 
too.” 

Gabrielle caught up with him. “Gils,” she asked, “where 
did Olivier learn to build so well. Was he a carpenter?” 

“Carpenter’s apprentice. Like the rest of us he couldn't 
afford the chef d’ceuvre.” 

“The chef d’ceuvre?” Gabrielle was puzzled. 

Gils smiled. “I’d forgotten you're a farm girl, Every 
man apprenticed to a trade must pass a final test before 
the Masters of his Guild, then he can work for himself. 
I’m a printer. I was a good printer, Gaby.” He looked at 
her wryly. “When I'd learned my trade, better than my 
teachers, I had to go before the Masters and print a book 
for them. That was the chef d’ceuvre they asked of me.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

Gils patted her head. “You are a child, Gaby. To print 
my book I must buy lead; cast type; procure paper; a 
press.” 

“Didn't they give you these?” 

“Silly! Of course not. Francois was a butcher’s ap- 
prentice. To become a butcher he stole a cow. A cow, 
Gaby. He needed it to show the Masters he could cut it 
up. He stole the cow and now Frangois is here. When we 
kill the wild pigs and cattle on the island Francois makes 
chops out of them. He's a useful man. He would have 
made an excellent butcher in France.” 

Gabrielle looked up, her eyebrows drawn into a straight 
line. “I don’t understand,” she said. “If all the apprentices 
fail to pass the test, who becomes the Master?” 

“That’s the trick, Gaby. That’s what the Guilds are for. 
The sons of the Masters become the Masters. The rest of 
us are the workers, And the Guild sets our wages.” His 
face took on something of the old bitter look as he remem- 
bered. He sat down on the sand, his back to the wreck, 
and pulled Gaby down beside him. 

“It’s time you took a lesson, Gabrielle,” he said. “You 
must know that some of us on this island are men who 
have a real grievance. Jacques for instance. Jacques was a 
gardener’s apprentice in Alsace; apprenticed for four 
years; he was trained in the vineyards too; he could dig, 
cut, bind. He knew the different vines, how to tend them. 
When he came before the Masters they assigned a chef 
d’ceuvre he could never accomplish. To plant the vineyard 
they required, to tend his vines, to trim, to bind, he must 


Gabrielle looked out toward the sea. “I begin to under- 
stand,” she said. She looked back at Gils. “And the 
others?” 

Gils shrugged. “We are not all failed apprentices.” 

?” 


Gils stroked her hair. “You like Loys?” he asked. 

“Very much.” 

Was a mountebank; a tumbler. You see how 
strong he is? His arms are stronger than mine. He is like 
iron. He’s travelled far, Loys, Italy and even into Spain. 
Once he was in Flanders. Sometimes he talks of his travels 
but only occasionally. I think he wants to forget.” 

“Why?” 

“He had a family, Gaby. His mother, father, two broth- 
ers and a sister; all tumblers, His sister played a lute and 
sang. He was brought up like a gypsy.” 

“Why is he here?” 

“He killed a man.” 

Gabrielle sat up straight. “Oh,” she gasped. 

Gils smiled. “Don’t look startled. You know that most 
of us have had to kill. Like soldiers who defend a country, 
we kill to defend ourselves and our loved ones.” 

Gabrielle thought of Robert Piquet in the forest, of 
Rolande de Boudreau and the man dead in the Horse 
Market with Rolande’s rapier through his heart. Living 
every moment of the present, she had forgotten the past. 

“Why did Loys kill?” she asked. 

“His family were in Rouen, playing in the streets. His 
Sister with the lute was very pretty; very pretty and she 
sang, Loys says, like an angel. One night Loys heard her cry 
out. A drunken lord with a ruff around his neck and a 
sword on his thigh had her down on the ground with 
her skirts up. Loys plucked him up like a chicken and 
broke his neck with a squeeze. That’s why he’s here.” 
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much,” she said quietly. 

“And so do I,” remarked Gils getting up from the seat. 
“But we must be getting back or he'll wonder what's 
happened to us.” He pulled Gabrielle to her feet. 

“That was a pretty story!” The voice came from the 
other side of the hulk; caustic, sneering. Gils spun around. 
A shadow made a black pattern on the white sand as a 
Man came from behind the wreck. Gabrielle had never 
seen him before. He was not tall but he gave out a sense 
of vigour. He had long, loose limbs. On a thick strong 
neck was set a head, black with hair that grew down to 
his shoulders and down his cheeks to form a splayed 
beard, falling in two strands below the chin. A long mous- 
tache drooped over a sneering mouth full of yellow teeth: 

“I enjoyed the tales, Gils,” he said. “Mostly I enjoyed 
listening to the woman talk. What do you call her? Gaby?” 
He cocked an eye at Gabrielle and she shrank back against 
Gils. 

“LaRiviere!” said Gils softly putting an arm around the 
girl. “What are you up to?” 

“Same as you. Looking for spoils. I think I've found 
something important,” he looked again at Gabrielle and 
said pointedly, “Maybe a couple of things!” He spun on 
his heel. “Come over here, Gils, I'll show you something.” 
He looked back, “Don’t be afraid. It’s no trap.” 

“Afraid?” cried Gils. “What could you have to show 
me!” 

LaRiviere continued walking down the beach. “Come 
on,” he called. Behind a pile of driftwood he stopped 
and looked down. Gils, holding Gabrielle to him, followed. 
LaRiviere pointed. “Look at this!” 

On the sand at his feet lay the bloated, discoloured 
body of Coussez, thrown out of the ocean by the morning 
tide. 

Gabrielle shuddered and turned her head away. 

LaRiviere looked up at Gils contemptuously. “You 
killed him, Big Fellow? To defend your tribe?” 

Gils shook his head. “The sea killed him. Yesterday. 
He went mad and the storm got him.” 

LaRiviere shrugged. “It saved me a job. And the store- 
house?” His face hardened. “I suppose you've looted the 
place.” 

“There’s plenty left, LaRiviere. We've taken some 
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things {0 help us out. Our camp has to be rebuilt. And 
yours?” 

“No camp,” LaRiviere retorted briefly. “Five dead and 
the huts washed out.” 

“That’s bad. We'll help you when we've set up our 
own.” Gils voice showed concern. 

LaRiviere laughed. “Help? We don’t need help. I've 
still enough men and we'll take what we need . . . from 
anywhere.” He laughed again and continued softly, “We 
may even have to kill . . . to defend our loved ones!” 

Gils turned away. “Come, Gaby. We'd better get back.” 

| As they walked toward the Vale of Misery, LaRiviere 
called after them, “I hear Loys has got my old woman; 
perhaps we'll have to make a fair exchange with that 

. chick you’ve got on your arm!” His laugh was hard and 
brittle. 

“Don’t mind him, Gaby,” said Gils. He held her to him 
firmly, lifting her over the refuse and on to the path that 
led over the dunes to the lake. 





FIFTEEN 


Wirnin a fortnight the whole aspect of Loys’' camp was 
changed. Four completed huts stood in a large clearing. 
Surrounded by shrubs, they faced the lake in a neat row. 
Under Olivier Delin’s supervision the men continued to 
build, and three more houses would soon be completed. 
These were secure huts with timbered walls and nails to 
hold them together, Each house had its own hearth, but 
the group continued to eat food cooked by the women at 
an outdoor fireplace. Meat was easier to supply than ever 
before. In the old days, only the Commandant and Cous- 
sez could carry muskets and, although wild cattle and 
hogs roamed the island feeding on rich grasses and wild 
peas that topped the knolls, the convicts had been reduced 
to catching pigs and calves in traps then clubbing them to 
death, Now, every other day, a man with a musket looked 
for meat. Francois Delestre, the butcher, cut up the car- 
casses and a pot filled with rich broth was always on the 
fire. 


While the men worked at the building, the women had 
much to do. Pére Gibault helped Marie construct an out- 
door oven of lake mud and sand. Loaves of unleavened 
rye bread were baked in it and brought out on a wooden 
paddle. Collette, who had once worked for a tanner, took 
over the hides from Francois, the butcher. She taught 
Gabrielle to scrape the skins, stretch them and, with 
precious nails, fasten them to the sides of the huts to dry 
in the sun. The hides would be needed in the coming win- 
ter. 

The weather was still warm and dry. Fleurange spent 
much time in the bushes, where she found berries. Noth- 
ing was thrown away. Left-over meat was slashed into 
strips and hung out to smoke. In the mornings the girls 
sometimes went to the shore to dig for clams, or pick up 
fish left struggling by an ebbing tide. But Loys did not 
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like them to go out of the camp and usually a man armed 
with a musket went with them. 
) Nothing had been heard of LaRiviere or his men. But 
Simoneau had seen them lurking around the storehouse 
and Loys was sure they had moved into the Coussez cot- 


} ter yhen Gabrielle asked him why they had not all moved 
jnto these buildings, rather than spend so much time on 
the huts, he said, “It’s too near the sea. When the winter 

| storms come no one could stand it. One day the sands will 
cover the storehouse and the cottage. The lake is the 

. point on the island and the safest.” 

Loys was undoubtedly the leader of the group and all 
looked to him for direction. Occasionally Loys would defer 
to Gils, who seemed to have regained much of his old 
interest in life. For Gabrielle the world was wonderful; 
even the threat of winter and the winter’s storms could 
not keep her from feeling that this was a perfect life. 

She and Gils had built a hut for themselves next to 
that of Loys. It was made of the same hardened clay but 
with a timbered roof and a real hearth built into the wall 
with a smoke hole going out from it and the ocean's 
hard black rocks set down to hold the fire. So far they 
had used the hut only for sleeping on a pallet made of 
dried grass covered with a pelt. 

There were candles now, from the storehouse; and the 
burning rushes which had blackened Loys’ walls were dis- 
carded. Looking at the supply of candles one day, Loys 
shook his head. “We'll run out before winter at this rate,” 
he said. “We should have brought more from the store- 
house. Now it’s too late.” 

Pére Gibault said, “I’ve thought of it, Loys, Perhaps 
some day God will let me say a mass again. We'll need 
candles. I think we should make them.” 

“How?” asked Loys. “Candle making is beyond me,” 

Pére Gibault nodded, “I think I can do it. Pil try to 
make a form.” 

Two days later the priest brought him a mould. It was 
ingeniously made of sand and clay baked in the fire. He 
had carefully cut it down the middle before the form was 
hard. Put together the two pieces would mould a dozen 
candles. He taught the women to save tallow and fat 
from the meat, melt it, and pour the candles, using a 
Tush as a wick. To keep them from melting, the home- 
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store- 
house in the dunes, Jacques had discovered a supply of 
seeds; the seeds Madame Querbonyer had tried so hard to 
home. Jacques 
Fleur- 
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spring or before that.” 

The storehouse had been improved with a real door and 
a lock found in Coussez’s store. The great key hung from 
a strip of leather around Loys’ neck. When the women 
needed supplies, Loys opened the storehouse and doled 


house where he prayed to a merciful God for forgiveness. 
One could hear his prayers and cries through the thin 
walls. Sometimes Gabrielle, passing by, would quickly 
cross herself, as though she had just passed the chapel 
on the Rue St. Honoré. 

Though Loys still treated him with suspicion, Gelinas 
seemed to have settled willingly into the life of the camp. 
With the exception of the priest, he and Olivier Delin 
were the only ‘bachelors’ in the group and together they 
worked on a house Oliver had designed. It was to be the 
most imposing hut on the clearing. Once, in his almost 
forgotten past, Olivier had helped build a house for a 
man in his village. The man was important and, to stress 
importance in the south of France, the house must boast 
a turret. Olivier’s house was to have a turret, an achieve- 
ment he could never have had in his homeland. Patiently, 
working by candlelight, he carved intricate figures on a 
cupola, which was finally set at the top of his wooden 
hut. 
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SIXTEEN 


Tue priest rose in the early dawn and went to the lake 
shore for a bucket of clear water. Kneeling on the edge 
of the lake, alone, he prayed that God would give him 
again the power of his sacred office. Then he blessed the 
water and took it back to camp. 

It was a clear day with a blue sky only flecked by pass- 
ing clouds. Autumn was approaching and some of the 
leaves on the bushes had already lost their intense green. 
But there was still no hint of frost and Gils and Gabrielle 
bathed in a warm pool littered with water lilies before 
they dressed for the feast. Gabrielle put on her skirt, 
which had been washed and mended as well as possible. 
Though no one else had more than the clothes in which 
they stood, the rags were clean. The men washed their 
hair and Francois Delestre, turned barber, trimmed beards 
with his sharp butcher knife. 

Collette and Marie baked fresh bread and built up 
two fires, one in the oven and the other to cook the giant 
roast. Jacques’ kill was an almost full-grown calf; it 
would provide meat for some time. What was left from 
today’s feast would be smoked over the fire. Helping to 
put the carcass on the smoke rack, Gils said thoughtfully, 
“Why can’t we get salt from the salt pens and put the 
meat down in brine? Could we do it, Frangois?” 

“Without question!” said the butcher. “It would save 
fuel; we'd have enough salt pork and beef to last all 
winter.” 

Loys shrugged. “I suppose there’s still salt in the pans?” 

“Bound to be. Nobody’s been back there since Quer- 
bonyer died.” 

When everything was ready, Loys went to call the 
priest from his hut where he was praying. Gabrielle 
looked around at the camp and its owners. Gils saw her 


glance. 
“We've changed?” 


_— 


Francois a shirt out of sail cloth. It covered the ugly brand 
of the Galleys. They held hands as they waited for the 


est. 

Pepere Gibault came out with his pail of blessed water 
and an aspergillum he had made of leafy twigs tied to- 
gether. Standing in the centre of the clearing, he looked 
at the group. His bald head was held high and the once 
mad eyes had grown tranquil. “Kneel my friends,” he 
commanded in a low voice. There was a moment of 
startled silence. Then Gabrielle knelt, pulling Gils down 
beside her, Marie and Loys followed and the others 
gradually knelt on the packed earth. 

The priest put his sprinkler into the pail of water and, 
holding it high, sprayed his congregation. In a loud strong 
voice he intoned, “Asperges me, Domine, hyssopo et mun- 
dabor.” He made the sign of the cross over them. “Come 
now, we will bless the houses.” He moved off as though 
this were an everyday occurrence. 

Self-consciously the group stood up and formed a 
procession behind Pére Gibault. Loys and Marie went first. 
It was their house the priest had turned to. At the 
door he beckoned to Loys and Marie; they followed him 
into the hut. The others stood outside, awkwardly wait- 
ing. They could hear the priest. 

“Bless this house, oh Lord, and those who will dwell 
herein.” Then he launched into a familiar prayer, Fleur- 
ange was the first to kneel at the doorway, then Ga- 
brielle and the other women followed suit and even some 
of the men mumbled the words of a prayer long for- 
gotten: “Sancta Maria, mére de Dieu, priez pour nous 
pauvre pecheurs, maintenant et a heure de notre mort.” 

Fleurange was sniffing when they stood up and Collette 
wiped her cheek against Francois’ new shirt. 

Down the line of huts they went, pausing at each door- 
way while the priest and the owners went in for the 
blessing. At the last doorway Olivier nodded to Gelinas, 
who stood diffidently behind him, and the two men ac- 
companied the priest into the new house. 


———_— 


When it was over, Pére Gibault, walking like a cele- 
brant returning to his sacristy, carried the pail of water 
and the bundle of twigs back to his house. As the door- 
way closed behind them, a sigh went up from the group 

they looked at each other sheepishly. It had been @ 
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song; something Fleurange had picked up in her years 
as a pierreuse on the Paris streets. But even Pére Gibault 
pounded the table in applause. Then everyone must do 


a turn. 

“Bend down, Gils!” cried Loys. “I'll show you a trick 
or two.” 

Gils bent, Loys leaped on his shoulders and stood 
balancing as Gils straightened to his great height. Then 
with a cry and a wild oath Loys fiung himself into the 
air and descended like a moving cartwheel, round and 
round, landing on his hands, twisting in mid air to wheel 
across the compound, hands and feet flying so fast he 
seemed a dozen men, They stood, clapping and roar- 
ing encouragement. Only Gils heard a cry fron the lake. 
“Bravo!” La Riviere stood in front of the camp. “Good 
day to you all!” He held a musket in his hand. 

One by one the others turned from Loys to look at 
this man from the world they had forgotten. Only Loys 
kept turning his cartwheels until be was at his own door- 
way. He disappeared into his hut. 

La Riviere came out of the bushes and behind him 
came another man, ragged and dirty. La Riviere’s black 
moustache twisted in an evil grin. “It's a party? Don’t you 
ask the neighbours?” 

“Hold it! Stop there, LaRiviere.” It was Loys. He had 
come out of the hut; he held a raised musket. 
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“You're belligerent, Loys,” laughed LaRiviere. “We came 
to enjoy a peaceful drink with you.” He looked around 
him. “Pretty soft! You've done well.” 

“Put down your gun, LaRiviere. On the ground,” said 
Loys. “If you come in peace you won't need it.” 

“But of course!” LaRiviere set his musket on the 
ground. Gils picked it up and threw it on the table. 

Loys lowered his gun. “If you've come in peace, we'll 
give you a cup of wine and a bite to eat and then you 


go. 

LaRiviere shrugged. “What else should we come for? 
There are too few of us left on the island to bear grudges, 
We must work together.” 

Loys nodded at Jacques, who filled a cup from the pail 
of wine and handed it to LaRiviere; he gave another to 
his mate. They drank greedily. 

“And the roast?” asked LaRiviere. 

Pére Gibault, without looking at Loys, picked up 
Francois’ knife and sliced meat. Trembling with fear 
Gabrielle broke a loaf of bread and handed it to the 
priest. 

Pére Gibault held out the bread and meat. “Come and 
eat, LaRiviere, and you too, Fourneau. On this blessed 
day it has come to me that God forgives all, even those 
black with sin. Come in peace and eat in peace.” 

The two men came to the table and picked up the 
food. LaRiviere grinned with amusement as Gabrielle 
shrank against Gils and took his hand. 

“Your women look well fed, Loys,” said LaRiviere, his 
mouth full of food. “And Marie? He keeps you well?” 

Marie, pale and withdrawn, nodded. “I am well ... 
and happy,” she said. Her voice was firm and strong, Loys 
looked at her proudly. 

LaRiviere’s beady eyes singled out Gelinas, who had 
turned and was silently moving toward Olivier’s house. 
“Gelinas,” he called. “Don’t go. It’s good to see you 
again. I thought you might have changed camps but, who 
knows. . . .” he shrugged. “You might have been killed 
with the others.” 

“Are there many dead?” asked the priest. 

LaRiviere nodded. “A few.” He looked at Loys and 
added, “Still enough of us left to hold our own. Thanks 
for leaving us some of the muskets.” He looked around 
him at the row of houses. “And now, if you wouldn't mind, 
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we'd like to see your huts. Who knows, one day we may 
need some of our own!” 

“T’d rather you left,” said Loys abruptly. 

“No, no,” said Pére Gibault. “Not on this day. We 
must not refuse a simple requést. Let him look in the 


ourneau, 
in behind him. At the lean-to LaRiviere stopped and 
surveyed the building against which it rested. He saw the 
door and the great lock. 

He turned to Loys, who was close behind him. “Stores?” 
he asked with a grin. 

Loys did not answer. From the storehouse LaRiviere 
moved down the row of houses. Gils saw that he took in 
everything as he went; the hides drying on the walls, the 
blankets on the pallets; the empty chests and casks now 
used for furniture. At Olivier’s doorway he looked up at 
the cupola. 

“Who lives here?” he asked. 

Olivier answered. “I do. And so does Gelinas.” 

“What, no women?” laughed LaRiviere. “You too are 
short?” He glanced again at the turret. “You must be 
a man from the south, Delin,” he said. 

Inside the hut he walked to the hearth. Olivier had 
bent iron into a hook and attached it to the wall so that 
he could hang a pot over the fire. LaRiviere looked at 
the pothanger. He turned and looked at Oliver who stood 
behind him. Then he put his hand on the pothanger and 
curled the fingers around the iron until the knuckles of 
his dirty hand grew white and bloodless. 

Outside, he said, “Thank you for your hospitality. We 
will go now. May we take the musket?” 

Loys shook his head. “No. You may go, but unarmed. 
Tomorrow I shall leave the musket for you on the path 
to Coussez’s house.” 

LaRiviere looked at him sullenly. “How do I know 
you will leave it?” 

“I am a man of my word,” said Loys. “Now go before 
we all lose patience.” 

LaRiviere nodded to his man, who followed him si- 
lently into the bushes by the lake. Loys picked up the 
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SEVENTEEN 


WEEEs went by without incident; and gradually the little 
colony began to forget the menace of LaRiviere. There 
Was much to be done, for winter was approaching. The 
flowers had gone and dry, yellow leaves fell from the 
bushes or were blown away by the winds now gusting in 
from the sea. Loys and Gils had found a quantity of 
salt in the pans set by Querbonyer on the far shore of 
the island. Each day Jacques and Gelinas went hunting 
for meat to be salted away for winter. The shores were 
combed for casks that might have drifted in from wreck- 
age; and the empty kegs from the storehouse were col- 
lected and cleaned out for storage. 

Fuel was to be the worst problem. Piles of driftwood 
were hauled into camp daily by sand sledge. Chopped 
into pieces, the wood was piled in a central part of the 

» from which, it was decided, each household 
would draw its daily supply. If the winter was bad and the 
fuel insufficient, they could share huts and cut down the 
number of fires, 

The hides from the animals Francois butchered were 
scraped and dried, In the cold weather they would be 
covers for the floor, the bed, even the roof tops. Loys 
handed out the bales of material he had picked from Cous- 
8ez's shelves and the women Managed to make rough toga- 
like garments for everybody. Long strips of leather tied 
the cloth and belted it in at the waist. Pére Gibault worked 
feverishly at candle making. He took over completely from 
the women and built up piles of tallow candles that no lon- 
ger needed to be buried away from the heat of the noonday 


sun. 
With their tremendous strength and energy, Loys and 
Gils kept up a furious pace and the other men followed 
without question, All knew that when the winter storms 
came down on the island, there would be nothing to do 
except wait for spring. Olivier Delins made rough shutters 
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and nailed them to the windows that had been cut into 
some of the huts, 

Vigilance against the LaRiviere camp had dropped. 
Occasionally a man would be seen coming from the 
Coussez house; but he went always to the sea and the 
fake seemed to have been left to Loys and his followers, 

One late afternoon Gabrielle finished scraping a wild 
pig skin, She scattered salt over the pelt and sat back 

on her heels, rubbing her back to ease the strain. She 
Sect shit tha’ propetnion. 4 the Gresing wtalTiey 
still ate together because, at the moment, it was the sim- 

Jest thing to do. Looking at the hide before her and the 
Blood she had scraped away from it, she was 

revolted Po ely, x Ba Beery th mn, gett: 
ge of diet. Sometimes she had found ducks’ eggs in 
ests around the lake shore and suddenly an omelet 
grew large in her imagination. It was the wrong time of 


the lake. It was a cool day, with grey clouds scudding 
swiftly across the sun. Most of the leaves had gone and 
the dunes were visible now through the naked branches. 
As she walked, she kept her eyes down, looking for a hid- 
den nest. The soil here was rich and dark and she re- 
membered Loys saying that in some places he had seen 
men use this for fuel. Next year he planned to cut out 
blocks of turf for, he said, dried in the sun it would 
burn for hours and give a steady warmth to a cottage. 
That was for next year. This winter they would burn drift- 
wood. “Always we are looking ahead,” she thought. It 
was a good, warm thought; a part of her life with 
Gils 


A twig snapped behind her. A duck? A rabbit? She 
turned quickly but not before her wrist had been seized 
in a clutch like a vice, 

She tried to scream. Before the sound came LaRiviere 
had put his other hand over her mouth and pushed her 
back against the bushes. She slipped and fell into the 
brambles. LaRiviere was on top of her. He said not a 
word but his face was flushed and he panted as he 
pressed against her. His dirty beard brushed her chin, his 
fetid breath came through rows of yellowed teeth. His 
hand left her lips to tear at her blouse, reaching for her 
breasts; but she could not scream; her lips were closed by 


———————————— 


on 
camp and, when. the men were away, one was always 
left on guard, a loaded musket at hand. 

A week later the first storm of the season burst open 
the island. It was more violent, more destructive than 
anything Gabrielle could remember. It came swiftly, at 
a mealtime, when everyone was in camp. 

In the sudden darkness, Loys cried, “Go to your huts. 
Close the shutters!” and they ran, leaving the food on the 


to be let in. The rain was a cloudburst. 

When it was over they gathered in the compound to 
check their losses. Though the wind had died down the 
sea could be heard roaring like a beast, churning the 
ocean and hurling water far up toward the dunes. 

Marie looked at Gabrielle. “Now you know why we 
live up here,” she said. “In winter the sea tries to eat us 
up. One day it will cover the island.” She shuddered and 
bent to pick a cup from the mud at her feet. 

The outdoor table was gone, hurled into the bushes. 
Their few mugs and plates scattered or broken. The 
pothanger was on the ground and the soup pot lay bat- 
tered beside it. But the outdoor oven was intact. The 
winter pile of wood had been lifted and tossed around 
the clearing. But the huts had survived. Only two leaks 
were reported, one in Pére Gibault’s lean-to and the 
other in Francois’ house. Jacques’ shutters had blown off 
and he had stood holding wind and the rain at bay with a 
hide stretched over the window. The dirt floor of the — 








EIGHTEEN 


AFTER the fierce occupation of the last season, winter 
was a complete let down; a time of ease which rapidly 
grew into boredom. On fine days a man could wander 
through the hills, but never too far away, for the storms 
swept down with instant fury. And when the seas were 
calm, dense fogs rolled in from the ocean, covered the 
beaches and brought a clammy mist into the hills and 
valleys. 

Food and fuel were holding well and the huts re- 
mained sound, though after a storm a man might be seen 
tacking a cowhide over a split in the roof or Delin might 
be called to mend a shutter. 

It was now that Gabrielle had time to remember the 
past and to tell Gils of Uncle Tomas, of Rolande de 
Boudreau and Pierre. Olivier Delin borrowed a knife from 
Francois and spent his time whittling another cupola for 
his roof top. Gelinas seemed lost. He wandered from 
hut to hut. He began to visit Collette and Francois, stay- 
ing so long and looking at Collette so intently that Fran- 
gois would ask him to leave. He took to dropping into the 
house next door where Fleurange sat huddled in a fur, 
trying to avoid his avid glances. 

Fleurange was not well. She grew thinner and pale, 
her cough was almost incessant. One morning Jacques 
stumbled into Gils’ hut and asked for help. Fleurange 
lay on the pallet, burning with fever; when she coughed 
a bloody mucus trickled from her mouth. That evening 
Pére Gibault came to see her, bringing some of his tallow 
candles. 

“I've blessed them,” he told Jacques. “Keep them alight; 
a prayer to God.” 

“Father,” whispered Fleurange, her soft voice almost 
gone, “I would like to confess.” 

Pére Gibault leaned over her and touched her brow. 
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Fleurange’s pale lips smiled at him. 
“Kneel down, Jacques,” said the priest. “Take her 
hand.” Over the clasped hands he signed the cross. “In 


Jacques sat all night holding the still cold hand of his 
wife. In the morning Loys and Gils hacked a shallow 
grave at the back of his hut in the spot that had been 
her flower garden. Olivier made a rough coffin from two 
empty crates from the storehouse while Marie and Col- 
lette washed the frail body and prepared it. 

When it was over and the little mound of frozen earth 
had been smoothed down, Olivier Delin set his newly 
carved cupola upon it as a marker. He had cut Fleur- 
ange into the wood in crude letters; Gils had spelled 
them out for him, There was no date. No one knew the 
time of year; time was measured only in seasons. Loys 
broke out the one keg of brandy in the storehouse and 
passed it around. “We need it,” he said briefly, He poured 
Jacques a potful and set it down in his house. 

When the sun was setting, Ptre Gibault opened Si- 
Moneau’s door and came in, his arms loaded with his 
few belongings. Jacques, sitting on a block of wood with 
the pot of cognac beside him, looked up. “Yes Father?” 

The priest set down his hides and blankets. “I’ve come 
to stay, Simoneau, if you don’t mind. I find my lean-to 
cold and it’s foolish to have two fires going.” 

Jacques nodded. “Thank you, Mon Pére,” he said. He 
took the blankets and began to build another pallet. 


of the lake melted. Sap rose in the bushes, pushing life 
into the cold grey branches. Sparrows and ducks flew in 
noisy circles, seeking nesting spots. Gabrielle joyfully 
witnessed the beginning of a year and felt, at the same 
time, a new life growing within her body. 

When she told Gils he was at first wild with delight. 
He rushed to the storehouse to tell Loys; to ask him to 
hold the child at the Christening; to be a godfather. But 
Loys said gravely, “Let us hope a ship will come before 
her time is here.” 

Gils slowly sat down on a cask. He said nothing but 
his mind went back to another child born on this island 
in a past winter. He pulled at his beard. “You are right, 
Loys,” he said. 

Loys went on with his work. “I’m sorry, Gils. For 
you and Gabrielle I am happy. But for a child born 
here,” he shugged. “Too much blood has been spilled and 
there will be more.” He looked up at Gils, who sat silent and 
still. Loys smiled and continued, “There’s little to wor- 
ry about; a ship is bound to come from France, and soon.” 

“France?” said Gils. “How can we live in France?” 

Loys shrugged. “We convicts are not so important. 
There will be a pardon. Or, better still, there is new 
land about fifty leagues from here; the New France. My 
thoughts are there.” 

Gabrielle filled with joy, did not sense the alarm in 
Gils. He took to wandering up the highest dunes each 
day, scanning the horizon for a sail. The wildly tossing 
ocean was a howling wilderness. On the shores below were 
strewn the bones of the winter’s wrecks. Who knew 
what ships they were, or from whence they came? Perhaps 
one of them had been destined for the island and had 
died in the treacherous offshore waters. 
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Unconcerned, Gabrielle basked under the loving care 
of Marie and Collette, who refused to let her carry fuel 
or water and spent long hours lecturing on midwifery, 
Jore remembered from some folk tales in the distant 


BOne day Pere Gibult cams 10 the door of Gils hot 
‘From a half-mad, fanatical penitent, the priest had be- 
come a tranquil, father figure in the camp. 

“My children,” he said, “I have great joy for you and 
_ the coming child. But,” he looked at Gils, “don’t you 
think, son, that it would be well if at this time God blessed 
. your union?” 

Gabrielle looked at Gils and smiled. She had never 
_ thought her union with that blond giant anything but 
blessed and probably predestined by God. Gils grinned 
back and shrugged his shoulders. “Perhaps you are right, 
Father.” 

“For the sake of the child,” said Pére Gibault. “Kneel 
down, my children.” 

So they knelt and joined hands and here, in a mud hut 
in the wilderness, the priest blessed their union and de- 
clared them wed in the sight of God. 

Olivier Delins embarked on a new project, carving a 
cradle for the baby. Though Francois Delestre complained 
that he dulled the butcher knives, Olivier whittled through- 
out the sunny afternoons and in the evening continued 
by candlelight. He paid little attention to Gelinas who 
would disappear for an entire day, returning exhausted 
to throw himself on his pallet in the corner of the hut. 
One night Gelinas came back with two strangers; two 
women. He led them sheepishly into the hut. Olivier 
looked up from his whittling. 

In the pale candlelight the women looked haggard and 
drawn; their faces were dirty and their hair uncombed. 

Gelinas put his hand on the arm of one. “This is 
Georgette.” He nodded toward the other. “She’s Martine. 
You can have her.” 

Olivier stood up. “Does Loys know?” he asked. 

Gelinas shrugged. “Who cares? He has his woman. We're 
the only ones left out.” 

Olivier sat down again and picked up his whittling 
knife. “Give them some food,” he said brusquely. “They 
look bungry.” 








TWENTY 


In the morning when Olivier went to collect rations for 
the day, he told Loys. “Gelinas brought two women to 
our but last night.” 

Loys dropped the salt pork back into the keg. “What 
did you say, Delin?” 

Olivier’s eyes dropped. “Two women. They came with 
Gelinas last night. They're in our hut.” 

Without a word Loys brushed past Delin and ran to- 
ward the hut at the end of the street. Olivier followed 
him slowly. 

“Gelinas!” roared Loys. “Come out and bring the 
women with you.” 

Slowly the door opened and Gelinas sidled into the 
open. He looked defiantly at Loys. 

“You have two women?” 

Gelinas nodded. 

“Out here!” 

Georgette and Martine came through the doorway. 
They were trembling, holding each other's hands. 

“From LaRiviere’s camp?” asked Loys. 

Gelinas grinned and shrugged, “Where else?” 

“Take them back,” roared Loys. 

By this time the entire colony had come outside to see 
what had caused the commotion. The new girls looked 
around them like frightened rabbits. 

“They wanted to come,” said Gelinas defiantly. 

“Did you ask me about it?” Loys’ voice was cold with 
fury. 
“Why should I?” Gelinas’ eyes were impudent. 

Loys’ hand came up and he struck the other man with 
the flat of his palm. Gelinas reeled. His hand went to his 
reddened cheek. “Bastard!” he croaked. “All winter you've 
had yours, and we've been without!” 

“You are here under sufferance, Gelinas,” said Loys. 
“This is MY camp and I give the orders. Send them back.” 
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The girls began to sniffle. 
“LaRiviere will kill them,” said Gelinas; his voice was 


*_aRiviere does not kill women.” 

“He can do worse than that.” 

Loys swung on his heel and looked at the others stand- 
ing in a circle behind him. 

“Now we'll have war,” he said. “From now on nobody 
Jeaves this camp without a loaded musket. And two men 
must be here always, on guard. Gils, will you look after 
the organization of our watch? If I stay here longer I 
will kill that fool.” Fists clenched, he strode off toward 


the storehouse. 





TWENTY-ONE 


Tue camp was on guard. Even at night a man stood 
watch on the path that led from the river. 

Loys had not the heart to send the women back to 
LaRiviere, though he ignored them when they passed 
him on the compound. They were frightened, hungry 
creatures and the other women tried to help them feel 
secure. Collette loaned them a wooden comb she had 
made. Gabrielle took them to the bathing pool, not far 
from the path where a man stood guard both day and 
night. Their rags were washed. Olivier was kind to them. 
Gelinas sullenly sat before his hut brooding because he 
had not been asked to stand guard. 

Gils still climbed each morning to the top of the highest 
dune, musket in hand, looking for the ship that might 
bring salvation. No sails rose on the distant horizon. He 
could see men combing the beach and walking the path 
between Coussez’s cottage and the sea. 

Although Loys was loath to use precious powder and 
shot, Jacques was sent out to find fresh meat; the salted 
stores were running low and the winter fare seemed un- 
palatable. 

One morning Loys asked Gils to haul the sand sledge 
to the storehouse. “I’ve something to show you,” he said. 

Gils watched as Loys loaded the sledge with supplies. 
A blanket, a hide, a keg and a crate. “Get your gun, Gils,” 
he said finally, “and bring Gaby.” 

Gabrielle was happy to get away into the hills. Since 
the alert had begun she had gone no farther from camp 
than to the guarded pool. Simoneau was out looking for 
game and Delins and Francois were on guard. Pére Gibault, 
who refused to kill even under duress, was busy doing 
camp chores; hauling water from the pool, chopping drift- 
wood for the hearth. Gabrielle threw a calfskin cape she 
had made around her shoulders; for the air was still cool 
and Loys said they were going toward the sea. 
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Together Loys and Gils hauled the sledge through the 
valleys and over the dunes till they stood above the 


the 
mad currents and dance back to shore on 
a foaming breaker. Far up on the sand was a boat. 

“I found it last week,” said Loys. “It had been 


“It had sprung a little but I calked it with moss. You'll 
find it watertight.” 

Gils straightened up; a question in his eyes. 

“It has to be, Gils,” said Loys. “And soon. Have you 
told Gaby?” 

“Told me what?” asked Gabrielle. “What have you 
kept from me, Gils?” 

“Only that some day we shall have to leave this island.” 

“Leave?” Her world was disrupted. 

“We've been hoping for a boat, Gaby,” said Loys gently. 
“If one doesn’t come soon, we'll have to go in search.” 

Gabrielle looked out at the rolling sea. “Go?” she 
cried. “Go out there . . . in that?” 

Loys shrugged and began to unload the sledge. “I 
thought we should provision it now; for the emergency.” 
He carried the keg to the boat side and dumped it 
down. “Fresh water,” he said. “There’s biscuit and sun- 
dried meat in the crate. Salt pork would only make for 
thirst.” 

Gabrielle looked at Gils wildly. “I can’t believe it,” she 
cried. “It's so happy here. We have everything. Who 
wants to leave?” 
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Gils held his hand up suddenly. “Sh!” he looked up, 
“There's a man on the dune.” 

Loys drew Gaby back into the shadow of the sandhill 
and picked his musket from the sledge. 

Moving like a cat Gils crept along the base of the 
dune, holding his musket at the ready. He stopped sud- 
denly and stood straight. “Delins!” he cried. He looked 
back at Loys. “It’s Olivier Delins!” 

Olivier came running down the sandhill, his musket 
dragged behind him. His shirt was ripped to the shoulder 
and a thin trickle of blood oozed out of scratches, as 
though he had fallen into brambles. His eyes were wild. 
“Loys! Gils!” he cried. 

Gils caught him as he fell toward them, exhausted. 
“What is it, man? What is it?” 

“They've come!” he gasped. “LaRiviere. He’s got the 
camp.” 

Loys looked at Gils. “I knew!” he said softly. He 
grasped Delin by the shoulder. “Tell us. . . .” 

Panting for breath, Olivier Delin told what had hap- 
pened. “They came from the west. I was on the east path. 
There is no path from the west of the lake. They must 
have made it.” 

“How many?” 

“I don’t know... ten, twelve . . . maybe more, all 
with muskets.” 

“Francois?” 

“T heard his shot and came running. It was too late. 
La Riviere was coming out of my house dragging the 
women. And Gelinas was on the ground, his head bashed 


“Oh my God!” cried Gabrielle. 

“I think Pére Gibault is dead too. He tried to stop them 
at the storehouse. He was covered with blood, lying 
there.” 

“Marie?” asked Loys. His face was white. 

“She got away. With Francois and Collette. Into the 
bush. The men found something in Gils’ house, they began 
to fight.” 

“Your purse, Gaby?” said Gils. “The ring?” 

Gabrielle nodded. “Gold coins. I left them in the hut. 
I wear my ring.” Her hand went to her breast. 

“When they started to fight, Francois ran out of his 
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hut with the two women. He knifed a man who tried 
to stop them.” 

“Simoneau?” 

“He’s not back from the hunt. There was nothing I 
could do; so I left to find you all, warn you.” 

Loys turned to Gils. “Come,” he said. “Gaby, stay 
here; you guard her, Delin. We're going to find the others. 
Simoneau must not get back to camp.” 

Delin sank down to the ground; he was exhausted. 
Gabrielle stood still, looking down at him. “I can’t be- 
lieve it,” she said. She looked at the boat beside them and 
then out at the rolling sea. 

Before sunset Gils and Loys had rounded up the rest 
of the group. Francois’ shirt was stained with the blood of 
the man he had killed. Collette seemed sunk into the 
apathy of shock. Marie was white with exhaustion. Si- 
moneau had hidden his kill back in the dunes. Tonight 
they would not dare light a fire. Later the meat might 
Stand them in good stead. 

The evening tide was coming in, the breakers throwing 
spray high up on this shallow beach. 

“We'll sleep in the dunes tonight,” said Loys. “Gils, 
find a warm, safe place. I'll stay here to guard the boat.” 

Simoneau and Delin looked curiously at the craft. 

“It’s our lifeline,” explained Loys. “Gils may save us 

Gils looked at Loys and shook his head. “I can't leave 
you now,” he said. “You need every man you can get.” 

Loys laughed. “One man more won't save us. It’s a 
shipload we need. And nobody but you is strong enough 
to fight the ocean. All of you come early in the morning; 
we'll talk it over.” He tossed the blanket and skin from 
the sledge. “Take these for the women; and I think we 
need food. I'll rob you, Gils.” He took biscuits and dried 
meat out of the crate and passed it around. “Now go and 
lie safe. Keep your muskets beside you. I'll see you at 
dawn.” He took Marie in his arms, “Thank God, Marie,” 
he said softly. “Thank God you are here.” He kissed her 
and she joined the others climbing the dunes. 

It was a clear dawn but a mist lay over the rolling 
ocean. As it lifted, carried away by a sea wind, Loys 
got out of the boat where he had spent the night lying 
beneath a piece of sailcloth. He shivered in the cold sea air 
and looked anxiously at the rising sun. A mist in the 
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Francois shrugged. “Don't worry, Loys. We'll beat them 
yet; or they'll kill themselves and save us the trouble.” 

“Our best bet is to get out of here,” said Loys. “Off the 
island. It’s our only hope.” He pointed to the jollyboat. 
“I found this and fixed it up. It’s not big enough for all 
of us. We'd swamp it in any kind of sea. But it will take 
the women and Gils, whose arms are strong enough to 
battle the ocean.” 

“Yours are stronger than mine,” said Gils. “You take 
the women.” 

“The women?” asked Marie. “I’m not going.” She put 
her hand on Loys’ arm. “Only if you are with me,” she 
said softly. 

“Nor I,” said Collette. “I'd want to stay with Frangois.” 

Loys shook his head. “You should both go. Though 
God knows if you're safer out there.” He looked out at 
the water. The fog had lifted and the sea seemed calmer 
than it had for some time. “Gils must find us a ship,” he 
added. “There may not be one, You know that, Gils.” 

“Of course.” 

“You should start soon. Gaby goes with you and, 
God grant your child will be born in a new land. Perhaps 
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New France.” He pointed away from the rising sun. 
“Sail north and west. The mainland is only fifty leagues 
from here, if you make it. Or you may meet a ship bound 
for the new world.” He went behind the boat and brought 
out a pair of hand-hewn oars. “I made them,” he said 
with some pride. “Not bad, Delin?” 

Olivier smiled. 

“There’s sailcloth here and a pole to be tied as a mast 
if you meet a fair wind. Rowing fifty leagues could be 
worse than the galleys. We'll tie the mast down before 
you start.” 

It was a strange leavetaking. Gabrielle sat in the 
boat while the men pushed it through the shallows into 
deeper water. She stared back at the beach, where Collette 
and Marie huddled together. The tears fell unheeded 
down her cheeks. When the water had reached Loys’ 
chest and the undertow was too strong for them, Gils 
climbed into the boat and set the oars in place. He 
looked at Loys and the tears fell out of the hard brown 
eyes, melting into his bearded face. “Au revoir, my 
friend,” he called. “God help me to send you aid.” He 
pulled hard on the oars, resisting the mighty swirl of 
current that threatened to drag them back. The prow 
lifted. The men waded to the shore and the little boat 
rose and fell as it pulled into the open sea. After a while 
the water and the island became one and Gabrielle could 
see no more of the Isle de Bourbon. 





TWENTY-TWO 


Rotanpe de Boudreau lay in his bunk and watched 
Pierre battling with his pantaloons; striving to step into 
them in spite of the ship's motion. 

They could hear feet running on the deck above; voices 
calling orders muffled and unclear. 

“Do you think they've sighted land?” asked Rolande, 

“{ doubt it,” said Pierre, finally getting to his feet. 
“We were forty leagues from it last night.” He buttoned 
up his jerkin. 

Rolande put a foot out from under the blanket and 
attempted to stand. He could never become used to the 
rolling of the sea. “Find out what it is. Pll get dressed 
and come up.” 

When he joined Pierre Danis on the deck of the Cath- 
erine, he was leaning with Captain Chefdostel over the 
bulwarks looking at a commotion down below. The long- 
boat was in the water, bouncing against the ship as a 
sailor attempted to catch a rope ladder that had been let 
down to him. 

“What's up?” asked De Boudreau. 

Chefdostel turned. “Good morning, Rolande. Up 
early!” 

“J thought we'd landed in New France; such a com- 
motion!” 

Chefdostel smiled. “You're too impatient, son,” he said. 
“It’s survivors, in a boat; the watch spotted them an 
hour ago; we're bringing them in.” 

Curious, De Boudreau joined them at the bulwarks. . 
The ladder was now secure and a sailor ran up it like a 
monkey. Behind him came a blond giant of a man. 

“A Viking!” remarked Chefdostel. “I thought they had 
left the seas!” 

The giant crawled up the ladder, slowly, stopping to 
pant at every other step. He used only one hand and 

held someone on his shoulder. 
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Chefdostel walked to the end of the upper deck, 
“Marius,” he shouted. The sailor who had just climbed 
oe miter looked up. “Why didn't you carry the other 
one 
“He won't let us,” shouted Marius. 
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on the pendulum. “It’s Uncle Tomas’s ring! Gaby!” 
pushed through the ring of sailors to her side, just as Gils 
swayed and crashed like a falling tree on to the deck. As 
they picked him up he muttered, “Gaby . . . Gaby. . . .” 
“She’s safe!” cried Pierre. “She’s breathing!” 
“Take them to our cabin,” said Rolande de Boudreau. 


Jacques Simon dit LaRiviere 


Olivier Delin 


Francois Delestre 
Mathurin Saint Giles 
Jacques Simoneau 
Gilles le Butel 
Francois Provestel 
Geoffrey Viret. 


There were no women. 
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FROM THE SEDUCTIONS OF 
A CORRUPT COURT TO THE PERILS 
OF A SAVAGE LAND 


Ravishing young Gabrielle Danis was an innocent country 
girl when she came to the lusty, brawling court of 
Henry IV in sixteenth-century Paris. All too soon, however, 
she learned how dangerous it was to be as beautiful 
as she was, and how hard to remain true to herself and her 
beliefs when she caught the eye of the King himself. 


But a far different peril awaited Gabrielle when she fled 
France and the shameful dishonor that threatened her 
there. For in the unknown New World, Gabrielle suddenly 
found herself in the power of the proud and lawless 
man she loved and feared the most in all the world, and now 
she was no longer a bewildered young girl, but a woman 
faced with her ultimate choice. ... 
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